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PREFACE 



It will probably be expected, and per- 
haps it may be necessary, to accompany 
these discourses with a few prefatory re- 
marks, addressed both to the friends for 
whose use they are primarily designed, 
and to the general reader, who, from 
whatever motive, may be disposed to 
consult them. 

To his friends and former charge, the 
writer wishes to make three brief obser- 
vations. In the first place. — He trusts 
that what was heard by them professedly 
with satisfaction, will be attended in the 
perusal not only with something like plea- 
sure, but with a positive increase in the 
strength and activity of that great prin- 
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ciple, which it is the main object of the 
Lectures to illustrate. In the second place. 
He acknowledges that his original intention 
certainly was, to have published the entire 
series of Discourses on the whole chapter, 
as he conceived it would form but a mo- 
derate-sized volume ; finding, however, 
such expectation a mistake, he preferred 
the present course of presenting them with 
only a part of it, and that for two rea- 
sons, — one, that this is sufficient to answer 
all the ends contemplated by the publi- 
cation; and the other, that, however he 
may regret the omission of certain cha- 
racters which some had wished to be 
introduced, he should have felt it wrong 
to carry the work to an expensive extent. 
Lastly. He has to notice, that, instead 
of prefixing an inscription or dedication 
to the volume, he has prefixed, what he 
thought would be as acceptable and more 
useful, the concluding Discourse on the 
whole Epistle, and which is given nearly 
verbatim as it was written and delivered. 
May the wishes and prayers expressed in 
it be accomplished ! 
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the general reader, I think it may 
be allowable to offer one or two conside- 
rations, that may possibly mitigate the 
severity of criticism. Let it be remem- 
bered then, that this volume consists of 
popular discourses, — that is, discourses 
expressly and designedly constructed with 
a view to awaken the attention, rouse the 
faculties, and inform the understanding of 
a mixed or popular assembly. They were 
tvritlen with this view, and they were read 
in consistency with it. Now, this should 
be borne in mind. Composition is very 
different according as we write for the ear 
or for the eye ; according as we establish 
and illustrate a principle in a piece in- 
tended for private perusal, or as we at- 
tempt the same thing in an address to 
a general auditory, enforcing it upon their 
feeUngs for practical purposes. The fol- 
lowing Discourses are of this order. They 
were written to be heard- — heard under 
the usual circumstances, that is, without 
the possibility of any part being re-read 
which was felt not to be sufficiently intel- 
ligible, and by persons the most of whom, 
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like the most of all similar assemblies, 
were, of course, unaccustomed to severe 
intellectual exercises : Therefore^ a single 
thought is often largely expanded and va- 
riously expressed, that, as it were, it might 
rest for a time upon the mind of the 
audience, and be fully apprehended before 
succeeded by another. To sustain atten- 
tion, the argument is declamatory; to make 
excitement beneficial, the declamation is 
argumentative. Illustrations and phrases 
are at times employed, that would be in 
bad taste in a set disquisition, but which, 
in a popular address, may be used not 
only with effect but propriety. The only 
exception to these remarks, and that, 
perhaps, but partial, is the first Dis- 
course, which, not being committed to 
paper till after it was delivered, partakes 
more of the character of a written than a 
spoken composition. 

Unquestionably, coincidences will be 
observed between parts of these Discourses 
and those of others on similar topics ; 
how far one may be owing to the other 
it is impossible to say ; sometimes we 



are at a loss to detenninc whether a par- 
ticular passage is the offspring of inven- 
tion or of memory, and lately, I observed 
two or three striking similarities of expres- 
sion and argument between this volume 
and one published since it has been in 
the press. I think it right, however, 
to say, that there is one place, and the 
only one of which I am conscious, in 
which the mode of illustration and re- 
mark were intentionally adopted from 
another writer. I refer to the tenth Ser- 
mon. I remember quite despairing of 
being able to describe the last trial of 
Abraham, when, happening accidentally 
to see Fuller on Genesis, I thought his 
observations so appropriate, that I founded 
nearly the whole of the Discourse upon 
them. Tliis coincidence, then, is not ac- 
cidental. How far it may extend I have 
not the means of judging, nor have I been 
anxious to inquire. Stich knowledge 
could have been of no use. It might 
have shown me, indeed, the precise ex- 
tent of my obligations, but it would not 
have conferred ability to cancel them. 
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These few observations are respectfully 
submitted to the general reader, who, of 
course, will think of the lecturer not as 
a friend, but as an author: as such, he 
trusts it cannot be wrong to state the 
principles upon which what he has written 
should be judged. After all, however, 
the great point is, to seek practical benefit 
from the perusal of the volume. Reader, 
I know some, who derived sensible ad- 
vantage from the exposition presented 
thee; my sincere wish is, that, by the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit, thou mayest 
derive even more than they. 



T. B- 



Trinity Square, Newington, 
May 1^ 1830. 



ERRATUM. 
Page 142, line 1, for excuses read excesses. 
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HEB. XIII. 25. 
Grace be with you all. 

We arrive, my brethren, this morning, at 
the conclusion of an engagement, which has 
occupied about two-thirds of the sabbaths of 
something more than three years. A number 
of very serious considerations are naturally ex- 
cited by such a circumstance. Of these con- 
siderations, I design to notice a few of the 
most obvious and practical; and then briefly 
to illustrate the benediction of the text, 

I do not hesitate, to acknowledge, that I have 
often felt disposed to charge myself with teme- 
rity for attempting the engagement at all. I 
cannot reflect on the character of this) epistle ; 
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the grandeur of its subjects; the obscure and 
difficult passages which frequently occur in it ; 
without being sensible that, to much necessary 
to be noticed, it is impossible for an elementary 
divine to do any thing like justice. I am ready, 
therefore; freely to confess that, all along, I 
have regarded the engagement, not only with 
the feeUngs of an instructor, but with those 
of a pupil. I have read, and thought, and 
written, not from the foolish conceit of being 
competent adequately to explain this important 
porMon of God's word ; hut from the conviction 
'that, by honestly attempting " to do what I 
eovM^ X should be c^sisted to do 8omet}iing ; 
Itnd that I should unquestionably obtain great 
-personal benefit, while -ByisteniatiGally aiming 
at yours. 

Now, I^ htope %oth th6S0 objects iiave in 
some degi^ee been se^ur^di but, that they 
have been secured to the largest extent, to 
the extent tthey i^g^A* have been, it Would be 
very a^bsutd fot either of us to affirm. They 
have befell ^l^^^>0j^, I doubt not, sometimes 
iby tiiye^ want of ae^vity id my muid, sometimes 
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l)y the want of attention in yours. OccaA 
sionally, perhaps, just when more than ordi^ 
nary research was required, the faculties may 
have been incapable of effort, or they may 
have improperly expended their strength upon 
lighter occupations; or physical indisposition 
may have prevailed, suflficipnt to prevent private 
labour, but not to interfere with public duty; 
or, unexpected occupations may have interr 
rupted attention ; or unseasonable and pror 
longed demands upon one's time, may have 
broken in upon the commenced engagement> 
and destroyed thoughts and feelings that could 
never be recalled. At other times^ after mucl^ 
effort to ascertain the force of particular ex^ 
pressions, or to catch the scope of some inr 
volved process of argument, the mind may 
have been held in a, state of anxious indeci«ion> 
hesitating between views of apparent equal cor- 
rectness, until the near approach of the hour 
of instruction warned us that something must 
be done, as it would soon be necessary fpr 
something to be said. In other cases, when 
all had been fully investigated, satisfactorily 
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determined^ minutely planned and prepared for 
the public appearance ; just at that appear- 
ance^ the mind may have experienced a sort 
of eclipse ; been oppressed and darkened ; un- 
able to recal its ideas, or, if it could, to express 
them with any thing like vigour or precision. 
These and similar ch-cumstances, springing from 
the imperfections incident to our nature, in- 
dependently of others that might spring from 
culpability, may, on my part, have interfered 
with our mutual advantage in the prosecution 
of the work which we terminate to-day. 

On your part, various obstacles have, no 
doubt, often interposed, to prevent the benefit 
you might otherwise have obtained. It is 
not always possible for the hearer to feel 
equally interested, nor to command and sustain 
a imiform attention. You, too, " are encom- 
passed with infirmity," and sufier like ourselves 
from mental vicissitudes. The fatigue of the 
body will oppress the spirit ; domestic cares 
and secular anxieties will disturb the devotion 
of the best of men. Sometimes, however, 
other causes than these have operated. Have 
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you not caught yourselves, occasionally, in a 
stete of such entire abstraction as actually td 
have forgotten where you were ? — a particular 
remark, perhaps, has in a manner struck upon 
your mind, you have looked up as if to dis*- 
cover whence it proceeded, and you have won- 
dered to find yourself recalled from some day- 
dream or other, with which your whole soul 
had been unconsciously absorbed! The argu- 
mentative garb in which it was often necessary 
to clothe our remarks, may, at one time, have 
required a greater effort on your part than 
you have been willing to make ; at ^ another 
time, you may have been imnecessarily absent 
from the house of God, when the subject of 
discourse was most remarkably adapted to your 
character and case. Some of you, perhaps, 
may never have thought of improvement at all ; 
you may never have reflected on what ym bad 
to do, nor have justly appreciated what the 
minister was doing ; you may never once have 
retired to read the passage that had been ex- 
plained, to recollect the remarks by which its 
obscurities were removed, or the spiritual and 
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practical lessons it was employed to enforce. 
You may never have prepared your minds for 
the anticipated service, by seriously considering 
the subject or the verses to which you knew 
your attention would be called. You just came, 
and heard, and went; — came without prayer, 
heard without impression, and went without 
benefit; — made a passing remark, perhaps, id 
some neighbour or friend at the close of the 
engagement, and there the matter, as it would 
seem, ended for ever ! But, let me tell you, it 
did not end for ever. It may there have ended 
with you, but it did not end with God. You> 
possibly, might wish never to recur to it again ; 
but He will. There is a time coming when, 
for the contempt thus virtually indicated towards 
God's house, and God's service, and God's day. 
He, most assuredly, will bring us into judg- 
ment. 

In spite, however, of these and many other 
painful recollections, we still hope that some- 
thing has been done. It is proper to think 
that we have sometimes been assisted, in con- 
sequence of your private and domestic suppli* 
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cations; that many of you have not forgotten 
to cooperate with the preacher, by personal 
attempts to retain and fix the truth in the 
memory, and to secure the influence of the 
Spirit on him and on yourselves. We are dis- 
posed to hope, too, that, occasionally, we have 
imparted impressions which some of you " would 
not willingly let die;" because we have reason 
to believe that we have in some degree suc- 
ceeded in increasing your acquaintance with 
the fulness and richness of the divine volume; 
in exciting a desire for enlarged and accurate 
scriptural information ; and in leading you to 
deUght, more than you did, in simply " search- 
ing" for yourselves " the Word of God." With- 
out, however, consuming time by imagining 
what may have been done, suffer me to remark 
that there are two things which certainly otight 
to have been done; two points, in relation to 
which, I really think it will be very mournful 
if we are not conscious of some considerable 
improvement, as the result of the instructions 
to which we have attended. 

In the first place; considering that the whole 
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drift of the apostle's argument, that all the 
essence of his reasoning, and all the force of 
his illustrations, are employed to establish and 
depict the peculiar priesthood of the Son of 
God ; we ought, I think, with respect to this 
subject, to feel an increased persuasion of its 
magnitude and importance. It is this whidi 
interprets the Jewish dispensation; which gives 
significance and beauty to its diversified ap- 
pointments ; and which, considered as a fact, 
constitutes the strength and glory of our own. 
In the repeated representations which have been 
brought before us of the ''Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession," we have seen so much 
lof the dignity of his person; the necesi^ity of 
•his sacrifice, — its reality, its efficiency, its na- 
ture; the perfection of his character; the im- 
portance, and grandeur, and graciousness of all 
Jus past acts, and of all his present occupations ; 
that we cannot fail, I should suppose, to regard 
these and kindred subjects with a persuasion 
imore profound, and a feeling more intense, than 
before. The Epistle to the Hebrews includes 
many statements, singularly expUcit, respecting 
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the offices sustained by Christ in the work of 
our redemption ; respecting that blood " with- 
out which there is no remission," and the open 
access^ we now have " into the holiest of all." 
It is true, these subjects are asserted, more or 
less distinctly, in every Gospel and in every 
Epistle; but, in the Hebrews they are not only 
asserted ; they are largely illustrated, — they 
are argumentatively enforced, — they are trium- 
phantly established, — they are *' commended " 
to our understanding as well as to our con- 
science; and, I repeat, that, from the frequent 
and prolonged attention they have had to re- 
ceive from us, we ought to be so convinced 
of their certainty, and so warmed by their 
worth, as to be completely fortified against 
every species of error, and every temptation 
to indifference. 

In the second place; considering the fulnesiS 
with which we discoursed on the eleventh chap- 
ter of the book, we ought, I think, to be con- 
iscious of an increase of faith, as a practical and 
consolatory principle. We entered, you may 
remember, very largely into this subject. We 
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examined the different characters enumerated 
in the chapter, — Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Moses, 
and others. We followed them through their 
varioixs, prolonged, and complicated trials. We 
saw how their faith was illustrated and dis- 
played; how it stimulated obedience, promoted 
submission, alleviated sorrow; how it led them 
to live as ever realizing the invisible and the 
future; how ready it rendered them either to 
suifer or to act; how, when the principle was 
vigorous, it was only necessary for a thing to 
be known to be the Divine will, and they were 
at once prepared to attempt or sustain it. In 
this way, we had the power of faith placed 
before us in every possible aspect, under every 
species of trial, and in all varieties of circum- 
stance ; and I certainly do think, that we ought 
to be conscious of some improvement in our- 
selvesi, from these reiterated representations of 
its virtue and vigour. Has it been thus? Since 
we received the lessons, we have had frequent 
opportunities of reducing them to practice. 
H(we we done it? In the hour of affliction, 
has faith taught us to acquiesce in the will of 
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God; to regard all his providential dispensa- 
tions as wise and holy, benevolent and best? 
In the '^ day of prosperity," has it directed and 
purified our joy; repressed vain boasting, but 
stimulated gratefiil praise ; taught us to receive 
every thing as a gift, and to associate it with 
devout conceptions of the Giver? In tempta- 
tion, have we acted *' as seeing Him who is 
invisible?" have we resisted evil from the re- 
collection of his presence ? have we virtually 
counted " the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt?" As a general 
practical principle, have we learnt, by faith, to 
have a constant " respect to the recompense 
of reward?" Are we really influenced, in a 
manner approaching to a habit, by the " perfect 
persuasion of things not seen, and the confi- 
dent expectation of things hoped for?" Bre- 
thren, I have again to repeat, that, from the 
nature and number of our lessons on this sub- 
ject, we really ought to feel, if not absolutely 
*' strong in faith, giving glory to God," at least 
somewhat sensibly stronger than before. 
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II. 

We now proceed briefly to illustrate the 
benediction of the text — ''Grace be with you 
aU." 

The word ''grace" has a variety of accept 
tations in the New Testament Sometimes/ foi* 
instance, it signifies the eternal love and favour 
of God towards the church ;-^" Who hath saved 
us, and called us with an holy calling, accord- 
ing to his pm-pose and grace." Sometimes it' 
is applied to what we might almost term thd 
Saiiie principle under another form, that is, to 
the principle which prompted " the only -be- 
gotten of the Father" to become the Redeemer 
of' mankind; — " Ye know the grace df our LoM 
Jesra Oirist, who, though he was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be made rich." Sometimies it 
describes the nature of the evangelical con- 
stitution ias contrasted with the covenant of 
Works';--^^' Ye are not under the law,- but under 
grace." Sometimes it denotes the happy re- 
lation to God sustained by a pardoned and 
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justified man ;— *' We have access by faith into 
this grace wherein we stand." Sometimes it 
refers to the *' glory and honour/' which, at 
the coming judgment, are to be conferred upon 
the church ; hence Peter speaks of " the grace 
that is to be brought unto us, at the revelation 
of Jpsus Christ" It is applied also to the 
virtues of the Christian character; — "As ye 
abound m .every thing, see that ye abound in 
this grace also." But the sense in which we 
have at present to do with it, is that in which 
it describes that assistance and help, that fa- 
Vjourable and blessed influence, which is be- 
stowed upon the beUever, by which he realizes 
the happiness, and displays the virtue, of a 
servant of God. In this acceptation it occurs 
in our Lord's encouraging address to Paul,-* 
''My grace is sufficient for thee." In this 
acceptation it is principally used in the devout 
wishes expressed by the apostle, at the begin- 
ning and the end of most of his letters. In 
this wceptation we conceive it to be employed 
here, and in this, therefore, we shall consider 
it in (Mir subsequent remarks. 

c 
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The apostle, then, wishes the Divine assis- 
tance, '' the supply of the Spirit," to be imparted 
to all to whom he wrote; to make them happy, 
and to make them good ; to '^ sanctify them 
wholly," and to, keep them so. Now, what I 
want you to observe is, the vast extent of this 
wish; and I want you to learn from it, the 
unlimited resources of God, both as to know- 
ledge and power; the confidence, therefore, 
with which you may apply to and depend upon 
him; and the necessity that there is for your 
doing this. 

. Observe, then, the vast extent of this vdsh; 
and for thig piupose, think of such things as 
the following. The Christians in Judea, or say 
in Jerusalem, to whom this epistle is supposed 
to have been addressed, were very numerous. 
At one time '^ three thousand," at another *^a 
great multitude," are spoken of as added to the 
church. Besides these public and remarkable 
conversions which are specified in the history, 
it is reasonable to suppose, that the work pri- 
yately advanced, by the ordinary instructions 
of men who, either as apostles or otherwise. 
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i were devoted to its promotion, and wlio, to 
secure its success, were " full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost." There would also be the 
influence of the converts themselves on their 
surrounding connexions ; and this must have 
been great, from the novelty, and nearness, 
and lustre of the facts which operated upon 
them, and which, when once believed and felt, 
must have excited extraordinary activity and 
zeal. " The Word of God," indeed, it is said, 
" grew mightily and prevailed ; " and it had 
done so, more or less, for several years at the 
time when this epistle w^ written ; and, al- 
though much is to be admitted, by way of 
drawback from all this, on account of the gra- 
dual decay of zeal, and the necessary removal 
of the converted " strangers " from Jerusalem, 
and the desolating and dispersing effects of per- 
secution ; yet, as it is also to be recollected 
that there were seasons of " rest," when this and 
sun-ounding churches, " walking in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost," were " multiplied," I still 
think, that we are fairly warranted in saying, 
that this wish had respect to a very great 
c2 
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Qumber of persons. Then, the next thing to 
be observed is, that it would seem very likely, 
that this number included persons of almost 
every rank. It is true, the great body of the 
faithful consisted, most probably, of what we 
should term the lower or labouring classes ; but 
it is also true, that the church did reckon among 
itsi members, even in Jerusalem, and in the age 
of the apostles, persons both of property and 
rank. Joseph and Nicodemus were such; Bar- 
liabas also was such, — ^he had property in land ; 
many besides him seem to have been in similar 
circiimstances, but, selling their property, and 
throwing the produce into the common stock, 
they reduced themselves, as it were, to a level 
with the rest. This state of things, however, 
4id not, probably; continue long; indeed, it 
was never a matter of obligation or duty for 
any one to part with his possessions, so that 
things would soon return to their natural course, 
and, by the time this letter was received, I dare 
say there were included in the church, persons 
of all degrees of property, and of all varieties 
of extemg^l circumstance. Besides, I might 
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have mentioned, that it is worthy of remark, 
that at one time " a great number of the priests 
were obedient to the faith," so that really, alto- 
gether, it seems a very legitimate inference that 
the wish respected, not only a vast number of 
I persons, but persons of various ranks and classes 
B of society. Again. There would be intellectual 
fas well as civil and circumstantial differences 
among this multitude. There would be all 
possible varieties of mental character ,^ — ^varieties 
I resulting both from natural capacity and from 
the influence of education. There would be, 
I apprehend, all gradations, from the lowest 
extent of original endowment to very high 
I forms of talent and genius. There would be, 
[ also, the ignorant and unlettered of the people, 
I and there would be those who were familiar 
I with the then prevalent literature ; those who 
I understood nothing but the barbarous dialect 
I at that time spoken in Judea, and those who 
[ could consult Moses and the Prophets in the 
' ancient Hebrew, and who, besides this, might 
be acquainted with the writings of illustrious 
foreigners. There were the acute, the specu^ 
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latiye, the learned; this seems to be supported 
both by the character of the epistle^ and by 
the well-known &ct that several, who seem to 
have been persons of ability and leisure, went 
tout from this church, and corrupted others by 
what wis might term their philosophical Juda- 
ison ; we do not suppose that all who possessed 
intelligence and talent acted thus, and therefore 
we believe that many remained ; many who 
were not inferior in learning, but greater in &ith, 
and who were included in the benevolent con- 
cern of the apostle. Add to all this, in the last 
place, that there would be among the persons 
ccmtemplated by Paul, moral and spiritual, as 
well as intellectual, dififerences. There were 
those who had been ^' in Christ** long " before'* 
others; who were '^aged disciples," and were 
waiting the summons to depart. Of many of 
these there would be the children, who, like 
Timothy, had been taught from in&ncy the 
Holy Scriptures, and by themibeen made wise 
mato salvation. There would be persons, also, 
just converted, — converted, too, from different 
degrees of practical departure from God, and 
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of different stations, ages, and temperaments. 
There would be, also, those who were tried 
with various kinds of affliction, either in their 
secular concerns, or in their family, or their 
persons; — ^those who had suffered persecution^ 
imprisonment, and confiscation of goods. Be- 
sides all this, there would be the differences 
in the stature- and features of the spiritual 
man, — ^in the degree in which sanctified ex- 
cellence was possessed : there would be ''babes,** 
"little children," ''young men," and "fathers;" 
among these, too, there would be particu- 
lar weaknesses and defects; the character of 
one would be imperfect in one respect, ano- 
ther in another, and so on; they would thus, 
as a whole, be liable to all sorts of personal 
temptation, and exposed to every species of 
spiritual danger. Now, when you put these 
things together, you cannot but be struck, I 
think, with the extent and comprehensiveness 
of the apostle's prayer ; when you thus think 
of the language "grace be with you «//," as 
having respect to such a multitude of persons, — 
a multitude including such varieties of class. 
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diaracter^ feelmg^ and circiimstaiifce,-^yau are, 
or you ot^ht to be, impressed with the deHght-^ 
fed. view which it gives us of that Grod Who 
was supposed, by the apostle, to be able and 
wilHng and ready to fulfil it. ' 

We are thus taught, you see, by illustraf^Hg 
the words in this way, — ^the onlywayy in fact; 
by which we can perceive their fuhiess and 
force,— -we are taught, how unlimited and imn 
mense is that assistance, which is ready to hb 
given to all that ask it. Our wants n^ver can 
exceed the Divine resources. Were this con- 
grega^ion ten times or a hmndred times larger 
than it is^ and were our circumstances >axid trials- 
ten times or a hun^:^ times more diversified 
tha^ they are, still, there would be *' grace ''^ for^ 
all luid for each of us in 'God. There is assist-^' 
ance of every kind, exactly appropriate to every 
character.^ AU< ranks of society, all ^ classes 'df 
minds, can receive the peculiar r and . precise 
commupications they recjuire. There is BOme* 
thing, to be obtained exactly adapted > to '• each 
stage .of experience, and to all varieties of 
affliction. *' My grace is sufficient/' is an aur 
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nouncement that may be . addressed^ vniii. equal 
tmth, to every Christian^ m all ages of the 
world, in every condition of life, and of any 
kind of personal peculiarity, : ;^» 

Now, this teaches us to consider^ how -ititiA 
mate )and perfect is the knowledge which. God 
ha&, of aU our^ minds and characters^ with aD 
th^ properties and defects. It is only by 
possessing?: this knowledge that he can answei^ 
this prayer. Mere power is useless^; and mi^ 
be mischievous, without >. intelligence to guide 
it. Power, indeed, to accomphsh a certainy 
definite object^ impties an accurate acquaint 
tance .with that object, and > .with the ; way- ii!i< 
which it > may be accomplished. This union of 
knowledge, iand power, is what w6 mean wheik< 
we speak : about ' the Divme MUty to besto^vi^ 
all manner of grace on every member of the 
ohurdu It is thus that the amniscieiice'>idf' 
the Almighty, — ; the attribute which is ' ' so 
terrible to the wicked, becomes a subject '^ of 
pleasingi contemplation to the . believer. ^* Thou ' 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, and 
art , acquainted with all my^ waji^s." *'» Thou 
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understandest my thoughts afar oflF; there is 
not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether." Such reflections, 
to the man who feels that this Being is his 
enemy, are necessarily pregnant with agony 
and terror; but to his reconciled children they 
are soothing and dehghtfiil; they are the ra- 
tional, as his promise is the authoritative, foim- 
dation for their expecting the fulfilment of the 
apostle's prayer; by the union of both, they 
know, as well as beheve, that he is able to 
give '' grace ** suited and sufficient for them all. 
Another lesson involved in the subject, is, 
the universal necessity of this Divine assistance. 
Whatever might be the property or the rank, 
the learning or the inteUigence, of any of the 
Hebrews ; however long they had sustained the 
Christian name; however far they had advanced 
in Christian attainment; whatever they had 
suffered, — ^whatever achieved; by whatever cir- 
cumstances they were elevated above or distin- 
guished from others; — yet, for all of them 
Paul felt grace still to be necessary, and there- 
fore for all he - solicited the boon. Hence, let 
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none of m imagine that we can do without 
God. "Let not the rich man glory in his 
riches; nor the mighty man glory in his might; 
nor the strong man glory in his strength; nor 
the wise man glory in his wisdom;" nor the 
poor man glory in his poverty, as if there were 
a charm in that which df necessity secured the 
favour of God; — but let each, of every class, 
seek for that poverty of spirit which may be- 
long to all, and which at once prompts us to 
seek, and prepares us to enjoy, the communi- 
cations of grace. 

The language of the apostle is a prayer, and 
it is a prayer for others. It thus instructs us, 
both how we are to obtain the blessing, and, 
I was almost going to say, how we might im- 
part it ; for it almost amounts to this, when, 
through our intercession, others are assisted. 
Earnest personal supplication to God, however, 
is what we are to rely upon, aS' the appointed 
means by which grace is to be obtained. It 
is true, others may pray for lis, as Paul prayed 
for the Hebrews, — and they may be successful; 
but be assured, the best proof that such prayers 
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are successful, will be found in bur being in- 
dividually taught to pray for ourselves. And 
what encouragement, my brethren, we have to 
do this ! We are told of the ability of God, 
and of the benevolence that prompts him to 
communicate his gifts; we have. received "great 
and precious promises ;" his honour is pledged 
to their ftdfihnent; we are invited to come 
into "his presence, and to plead them before 
him: we are informed that we have, "a com- 
passionate High Priest," who is touched, even 
in heaven, with a feeling of the infirmities that 
encompass us on earth, and who has received 
of the Spirit to shed upon his servants; we 
are invited and urged to go with ''boldness" 
to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and ''find grace to help in every time 
of need : " we are assured, again and again, 
that God can supply all our wants; can enrich 
us with all knowledge and spiritual understand- 
ing ; and can strengthen us with all might in 
the inner man ;— because, he can do for us not 
only according to our requests, but far above 
and beyond all that .we can either ask or 
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think> — all that the greatest master of language 
can express in words^ and all that the. mo$t 
vigorous intellect can conceive in speculation! 
If this be not encouragement to prayer, it is 
impossible to find terms adequate to convey 
such encouragement at all. 

Seek, then, my brethren, each of you fpr 
himself, the fulfilment of the apostle's desire, 
by making it continually your own. Seek for 
it, not only by direct suppUcation, but by such 
a serious attendance on the means of grace, 
such prepairation for the sanctuajry, and .such 
a mode of hearing the word, as may be cal- 
culated to invite and not to repel the Spirit. 
Cherish a hiunble dependence on Divine aid. 
Pursue every thing in the spirit of devotion. 
Contemplate every thing in connexion with 
God. Frequently remember the certainty of 
the truths wh^ich have at present been \e$tar 
bUshed : ' that is, remember that there is no 
kind and no degree of assistance but what 
God can give; that there is no duty but what 
he can strengthen you to discharge; no sa- 
crifice but what he can enable you to make; 
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no trial but what he can teach you to endure. 
Remember^ that you can have no weakness 
bat what he can correct ; no besetting sin but 
what he can show you how to conquer; n6 
corruption but what he can subdue. Confi- 
dent, therefore, of these great and invigorating 
truths, you may each adopt as your own the 
language of the apostle,-—'' I can do all things 
through Christ that strengthens me." " His 
grace is sufficient for all things ; His power is 
perfected in weakness." 

SuflFer me to conclude, by presenting to God, 
for all that are before me, this comprehensive 
supplication. "May grace be with you all." 
May grace be with you that are rich, that you 
''may not trust in imcertain riches," — ^that you 
" may lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven," 
by faith in Him, " who, for your sakes became 
poor,"^ — ^that you " may be willing to distribute, 
ready to communciate," usefully employing the 
"unrighteous mammon," that when you leave 
all, and leave it you must, you may be admitted 
into everlasting habitations. May grace be with 
you that are poor, that you may be " rich in 
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faith/* — ^that you may ^* know in yourselves that 
you have in heaven a better, even an enduring 
substance :" that you may possess that eternal 
treasure, which dignifies the mean and enriches 
the indigent ; without which none can be great ; 
conscious of having which, you would not for 
worlds change places with those who have it 
not. May grace be with you that are &thers 
and masters of families, that you may be zealous 
for domestic religion, and exemplary in your 
conspicuous and important relations. May 
grace be with you that are young, that you 
may be obedient to parents; that, in the anti- 
cipation of life, you "may learn to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness;** 
that you may feel religion to be a '' reasonable 
service/' and contemplate it as the grand instru- 
ment for improving and perfecting your nature ; 
that you may be led to the cross, may imbibe 
the spirit, and follow the example, of Jesus 
Christ. May grace be with the aged, to pre- 
pare them for death ; and with the afflicted, to 
succour and to sanctify. May grace be with 
all and each of you, to enlarge knowledge, to 
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kindle zeal, to elevate devotion, to correct mis- 
takes, to supply deficiencies, to advance and 
mature, to establish and to perfect. May grace 
pardon the defects of our ministrations ; the 
errors inseparable from imperfection, and those 
involving culpability ; the inadequate manner in 
which, too often, the truth has been seized, 
presented and enforced. May grace pardon 
your inattention, forgetftilness and sloth. May 
that grace, for which we pray now, be ultimately 
consimimated in glory. May it then be seen 
that neither our preaching nor your hearing is 
in vain. " Satisfy us, O Lord, with thy mercy, 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our days.^ — 
Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. And let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us : and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us ; yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it." 
' " And now, brethren, I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace, that is able to 
build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them that are sanctified ;" and, " unto 
Him that is able to keep you from falling, and 
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to present you perfect in the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy; to the only wise God, 
our Saviour, be glory and honour, dominion and 
praise, world without end* Amen/' 
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HEB. XL 1, 2, 6. 

Now faith is the substance of things hoped for ^ t/te evi» 
dence of things not seen. • • By it the elders obtained 

a good report Without faith it is impossible to 

please [^God^ : for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them thai diligently seek him. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the most 
remarkable of the apostolic compositions. Con- 
sidered as a composition, it is obviously the 
production of no ordinary man. It is not to 
be denied, that, at times, it is rather difficult 
to determine the precise meaning of the writer, 
or to detect the exact point of his allusions. In 
general, however, the book is sufficiently perspi- 
cuous; even its darkest passages amply repay 
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the labour required to explore them; and not 
seldom is that laboiu* lightened, by our contact 
with such as are distinguished for incomparable 
sublimity and beauty. 

It is not enough, however, to regard the book 
as a remarkable composition. It is supposed to 
possess an inspired character, and to be invested 
with canonical authority. It is usually ascribed 
to the Apostle Paul. Independently of such 
arguments in favour of this opinion as it would 
be improper to present to you from this place, 
it may be observed, that there is much internal 
evidence in the writing itself to corroborate and 
support it. There are trains of abstruse thought ; 
sudden and lengthened digressions; peculiarities 
of phrase; allusions to personal suffering; inti- 
mations of authority ; strokes of pathos ; abrupt 
practical appeals; and other distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of what proceeded from the pen of 
that eminent Apostle and most extraordinary 
man. 

There is nothing, we conceive, incompatible 
with the inspiration of any writing, in referring, 
in this way, to peculiarities of style and manner 
characteristic of the writer — the hiunan instru- 
ment through whom the ideas are conveyed, and 
from whom they derive, so to speak, the mate- 
rial in which they are embodied. Of the mode 
of inspiration, — ^that is, of the way in which the 
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Infinite Mind adapted itself to the subordinate 
mind^ so as to come into contact with it, and 
impart to it a portion of its own knowledge — 
of this, we can conceive nothing. We can 
infer, from general principles, the possibiUty 
of the fact itself ; we beUeve its certainty, upon 
what appears to us indisputable evidence ; but, 
of the manner in which it was efiected, we are 
hopelessly ignorant. The possibihty of the 
fact itself is sustained by the very same argu- 
ments which estabUsh the Divine existence. 
He who made the mind, as he must necessarily 
understand its construction and capacities, must 
be able to have direct access to it if he please, 
and thus to communicate information, which 
could never be obtained in any other Way. 
That this might be, it would be absurd to deny : 
that it has been we beUeve : but we believe it as 
a fact, the evidence of which is seen to be satis- 
factory, but the mode of which it is impossible 
to explain. We receive it, in short, just as we 
receive the appearances of nature, and the ul- 
timate demonstrations of experimental science ; 
which we know as facts, and as nothing else. 
The philosopher is well acquainted with the 
difference of the questions, what? how? as 
applied to the subjects of physical knowledge. 
He professes to furnish a reply only to the 
first. He observes, for example, or he tries 
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the action of element on element, matter on 
matter ; he obtains a certain result ; he knows 
both the facts,— both the preceding and the 
present condition or appearance of the sub- 
stances, — ^but he is lost in the link between 
them. He knows, as facts, the operation and 
the result ; he can tell you what has been 
and what is ; but he could not tell previous 
to experiment, that that result would follow 
and no other, because he knew not how the 
substances were constituted in relation to each, 
or how they would be mutually affected by 
contact : he now can tell, since he has seen 
it, that in all similar cases, no other result will 
follow but that; yet still, he cannot tell how 
it is that it does so, because he cannot explain 
those secret and mysterious affinities, the actual 
existence, the activity, and the effects of which, 
are, as facts, substantiated by positive demon- 
stration. The mode of the operation of matter 
on matter is just as inexpUcable, as the mode 
of the operation of mind on mind; but evi- 
dence, plainly estabUshing the fact of either, is, 
of coiu-se, not to be resisted. 

Such evidence we beUeve we have in sup- 
port of the direct operation of the supreme, on 
created, intelligence ; in other words, of the 
inspiration of the writers of the Old and New 
Testaments. That these men were distin- 
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guished by some peculiar intercourse with 
heaven, is a statement, for which a greater 
variety, and larger and stronger masses of 
proof, can be brought, than for any moral pro- 
position whatever. Amid all the mystery in 
which the natiu^e of this intercourse is in- 
volved, one thing seems sufficiently established ; 
namely, that inspiration, whatever were its 
mode, did not act, nor was it necessary for 
it to act, upon the style and language of its 
subject. We can conceive that it might se- 
cure all its ends without affecting these; and 
that, in some respects, it was better it should 
do so. It operated on the mind of the writer ; 
on the stamina of his thoughts ; on the sub- 
stance and character of his conceptions ; in- 
fusing new ideas, or recalling those previously 
possessed : but, leaving the language, the 
vehicle of conveyance to others, to be such as 
the education and habits of the writer sponta- 
neously supplied. Hence, the writings of pro- 
phets, evangelists and apostles, who all ^* spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," 
present that variety of method, style, and illus- 
tration, which might be previously expected 
from the different character of the persons 
employed. And hence, too, it is reasonable to 
judge of the genuineness of any composition, 
attributed to a . given writer, from its internal 
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resemblanee to the undisputed productions of 
the same mind. 

It may not be amiss, perhaps, farther to re- 
mark, though the observation is not necessary 
to our present argument, that the individual 
peculiarities of manner which distinguish the 
sacred penmen, considered in ccmnexion with 
that p^ect imion of object, that inviolate con- 
sistency of principle and purpose, in which 
writers of all ranks and of every age so entirely 
coincide, furnishes an argument in support of 
that very inspiration, by which it might be 
imaged those peculiarities would themselves 
be destroyed. It seems to demand the agency 
of some one presiding intelligence, to preserve 
among so many persons so variously distin- 
guished, and during such a series of changes 
and such a lapse of years, the perfect harmony 
for which their writings are remarkable. It 
seems to strike the mind, that such an effect 
must necessarily be referred to divine super- 
intendance. Perhaps, too, it might not be 
deemed altogether fanciful to observe, that 
thus the whole volume of Revelation presents 
a sort of correspondence to that of the universe. 
When viewed as a whole, and when as such 
it is compared with the imdoubted work of the 
Supreme Wisdom, the same agent appears — 
and appears the same in both. We find him 
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uniting similar gi'eat characteristics ; exhibiting, 
in the moral discoveries of his will, a striking 
resemblance to that unity and variety, which so 
obviously pervade the economy of nature. 

The appUcatiori of most of these remarks 
to the present epistle is obvious. We have 
undisputed productions of the person to whom 
it is attributed, and we conceive that it is right 
to regard any striking instances of its resem- 
blance to them, as a presumption, at least, of 
its Pauline origui, and its consequent apostolical 
authority. I would beg, however, further to 
observe, that even should the contrary opinion 
be established, the book would still be important 
in assisting our conceptions of the primitive 
faith. It certainly contains the most explicit 
and frequent statements — the most ample and 
extended illustrations of the priestly office, and 
the other mediatorial functions of the Redeemer 
of mankind. It exhibits the doctrine of accep- 
tance through his sacrifice, and represents it as 
prefigured in the principal appointments of the 
Jewish ritual, with a force and distinctness 
which it is impossible to evade. Hence, indeed, 
it has generally been by those who reject these 
doctrines, that the genuineness of the epistle 
has been impugned. It has been said, that it 
constitutes their main support, and that if its 
authority were rejected, they must necessarily 
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fall from their undeserved elevation. To this it 
is sufficient to reply, that it does not constitute 
their only support ; they may be more largely 
argued and illustrated in it than in others, (for 
which very adequate reasons can be assigned,) 
but they are stated in others both with fi^e- 
quency and precision ; allusions, arguments, 
exhortations, commands, are also perpetually 
occurring, which suppose or involve them, and 
which thus afford that kind of indirect evidence, 
which, to some minds, is more satisfactory than 
expKcit propositions. But, even allowing the 
book to be destitute of apostohcal authority, 
there is a circumstance connected with it, 
which (they who reject it being judges) ought 
to impart to it considerable importance as an 
exposition of apostolical opinion. It is this* 
Whatever doubt may have been entertained of 
the author of the epistle, there never has been 
any respecting the period at which it was com- 
posed. It is universally admitted to be a pro- 
duction of the apostolic age. Hence, whoever 
wrote it, this inference still follows, that it 
shows in what way an intelligent beUever, at 
that time, thought and reasoned, respecting the 
intimate connexion of the Gospel and the Law, 
the character and work of Messiah, the myste- 
rious requisitions of Judaism, and the supposed 
interpretation of Christianity ; and even in this 
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lowest light, it is of inestimable value ; all pro- 
babilities are in favour of the correctness of the 
writer's hypothesis ; if uninspired authority is to 
have any weight, it must be more *^ rational" to 
attach importance to such an opinion, than to 
one subsequently formed, however " improved ** 
it may seem to modem sagacity. 

II. 

Advancing, however, from these introduc- 
tory observations, and assuming the inspired 
character of the epistle, >ye proceed to the 
immediate object of discourse. The passages 
we are to investigate and explain, embrace 
a topic of imquestionable importance, and of 
acknowledged difficulty, — that faith, '^without 
which it is impossible to please God." It is 
my design to attempt an illustration of the 
principle, as the source of all acceptable virtue, 
by a regular exposition of the whole of this 
chapter. Of course this will mostly consist of 
a view of its effects ^ as seen in the lives of '^ the 
cloud of witnesses," whom the Apostle cele- 
brates as distinguished for its exercise. This 
design, however, with the motives that have 
induced it, we shall take a future opportunity 
more distinctly to explain. The present dis- 
course will, therefore, be exclusively occupied 
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by a preliminary discussion, in which we shall 
endeavour to exhibit such a general view of the 
principle itself, as may be sufficient to prepare 
the way for our intended object, and may in- 
clude an illustration of some points to which 
it will often be necessary afterwards to refer, 
and which, therefore, it may be an advantage 
first of all distinctly to establish. 

What appears primarily to demand attention, 
is the first of the selected passages, which looks 
like a specific definition of faith. " Now faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen." That this was in- 
tended by the Apostle to be a definition or 
description of a faith, is obvious. The ques- 
tion with theologians has been, of what kind? 
whether particular or general? that is, whether 
of the principle with which pardon is con- 
nected, and which is said to justify the sinner; 
or whether of that more comprehensive prin- 
ciple by which the saint ^^ lives," which, in the 
hour of distress or temptation, assuages grief 
and invigorates virtue. The latter is the gene- 
ral opinion. It seems to be coimtenanced by 
the context. The Apostle, in the preceding 
chapter, addressing the Hebrews as believers, 
adverts to the afflictive circumstances in which 
they were involved ; warns them against aposta- 
tizing ; exhorts them to constancy ; and reminds 
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them, by a scriptural quotation, that they 
were to " live by faith ;" and then, intending 
largely to illustrate this truth, he gives, in pass- 
ing onwards to the fulfilment of his purpose, 
a description of that faith which he intended, 
which he was anxious they should exercise, 
and the power of which he was about to ex- 
emplify. 

It seems proper, therefore, to admit, that the 
definition of the Apostle is to be taken in its 
most comprehensive sense. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that, if the language defines 
what faith is at all, it may, perhaps, define 
what faith is always. That is to say, it may 
be, that faith, whensoever exercised, and what- 
soever it may effect; whether it be that which 
a man exercises after he is a beUever, and as 
such ; or whether it be that by which he be- 
comes so; it may be, that, in each case, it is 
'' the substance of thmgs hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen/* The compass of the 
principle may be more or less extended; the 
objects may be more or less nimierous; they 
may be different, or they may be the same 
viewed under different aspects, and for diffe- 
rent purposes; but still, the principle, as such, 
may undergo no change ; — as to its nature, it 
may still possess those properties, and those 
only, which are attributed to it in the text. 
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Perhaps, therefore, in strict accuracy of speech, 
there are not kinds of faith. The principle is 
probably one. For the sake of distinctness, 
we may speak of that which justifies, and that 
which sanctifies; that of the sinner, and that 
of the saint; but, it may be, that we speak all 
the time of a mental act really identical, only 
contemplated in different lights and relations; 
in the one case, as it has an aspect towards 
heaven, and in the other, towards earth; in the 
first, as it is viewed in itself by the Supreme 
Mind, and in the second, as it is seen by us 
in its effects. In short, if it can be so ex- 
pressed without impropriety, we may be re- 
garding, perhaps, the same thing, in the one 
case as it. influences God, and in the other as 
it influences man. 

We suspect that there is some truth in these 
suppositions. It will be our object to evince it 
in the succeeding remarks. Your attention will 
first be called to the language of the Apostle, 
as descriptive of faith in its most general and 
comprehensive sense ; that sense, in which it 
directly bears on his present purpose, and in 
which we shall principally have to regard it in 
subsequent discourses. 

" Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen." The word 
rendered "substance," seems, in its application 
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to objects that are desirable and expected, to 
express, such an entire confidence in their 
future actual possession, or, in the sufficiency 
of the means by which they are secured, as 
imparts to them, in relation to us, the character 
of present reality. That, translated " evidence," 
is a logical term signifying conclusive demon- 
stration; it is here applied to things that are 
invisible, to matters that cannot be submitted 
to sense, and, it imports that the mind so feels 
the force of the proofs by which their existence 
is established, as to regard them with a senti- 
ment similar to that, with which it looks upon 
actual appearances. Perhaps the brief phrases 
*' confident expectation" and "perfect persua- 
sion" may express every thing we are warranted 
to include in the two terms; every thing in 
fact intended to be conveyed by the sacred 
writer. It would then be said, "faith is the 
confident expectation of things hoped for, the 
perfect persuasion of things not seen." The 
Apostle, it will be observed, describes two classes 
of objects as coming within the sphere of the 
general principle, and that principle as sup- 
posing the existence of two corresponding 
mental states, or, — if you prefer it, — ^as com- 
prehending the exercise of two appropriate 
mental emotions. The entire definition may 
be expressed, either by the two distinct parts 
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of which it consists being transposed, (a very 
allowable liberty by Way of paraphrase,) or, by 
their being presented in the order that obtains 
in the text. The first we should term the 
order of nature, the second that of observation. 
Each would stand thus : — ^* Faith is the perfect 
persuasion of things not seen, [and] [connected 
with] [leading to] [terminating in] the confi- 
dent expectation of things hoped for." — " Faith 
is the confident expectation of things hoped for, 
[and] [founded on] [arising from] the perfect 
persuasion of things not seen." In the first 
case, you observe, the objects are placed in the 
order in which they come to be perceived and 
felt by the mind ; and the states of mind are 
described as they are successively experienced. 
In the latter case, the process is reversed. It 
is conceived to be completed. You are sup- 
posed to look at it as such. It is therefore 
presented by describing the last result, and 
connecting it with that which necessarily pre- 
cedes it, and without which it could not be. 

Both parts of this definition we should con- 
ceive to be necessary to a scriptural description 
of faith, and both the mental exercises to 
belong to the nature of the thing; and, ixx 
either case, no more. The description and the 
reality would thus equally be complete. In con- 
sistency with this remark, faith might, perhaps. 
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not improperly be denominated, the repose of 
the intellect and the repose of the affections; 
that is, the understanding perfectly admitting 
the divine testimony, and the heart confidently 
trusting the divine assurances. This, at least, 
is tliat faith "by which the elders obtained a 
good report," And it is that by which the 
Christian lives and acts, and "overcomes the 
world." Its sphere of observation is immense. 
It is commensurate with the whole compass of 
Revelation. It includes all objects divinely 
attested, for it embraces all the " sayings of 
God." 



III. 

It will become us, however, more minutely 
tp illustrate the text, by glancing at the prin- 
cipal particulars it may be considered to com- 
prehend. Taking the parts of the definition in 
the order of nature, and directing our atten- 
tion to the first, we may remark, that " faith, 
as the " perfect persuasion of things not seen, 
includes the admission of three different classes 
of facts. 

The first class consists of actually existing 
spiritual facts. Such as, that there is a God; 
a supreme, infinite, eternal, holy InteUigence; 
perfect in all the attributes of his adorable 
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nature. That he governs the world; is no un- 
concerned spectator of the transactions of earth, 
but sustains certain important relations to it, and 
presides over the vast affairs of its moral histwy. 
Here let it be observed, that faith conceives, of 
God, not as a discovery, but as a revelation; 
that is, not as an hypothesis demonstrated by rea- 
soning, but as a truth established by testimony. 
It is not God, as what is termed Natural Reli- 
gion describes him to be; but it is God, both 
as to manner of existence and actual character, 
as he himself says that he is. Again ; that there 
is a heaven ; the place of the visible manifesta- 
tation of Deity ; ^' the habitation of his holiness ;" 
where he is revealed, in some ineffable manner, 
to the enraptured gaze of beatified immortals ; 
the home alike of redeemed and unfallen na- 
tures ; of those that have been ransomed from 
apostasy, and of those that are reaping the 
results of successful probation: where is the 
glorified person of Messiah, who is discharging 
certain specific offices, connected with the en- 
largement and the sanctification of his church. 
That there is a hell ; a place of unmixed evil, 
where no circumstance either arrests or alleviates 
the consequences of crime ; where the natural 
connexion between departure from God and the 
infelicity of the creature is exhibited in the ac- 
tual experience of condemned spirits — of angels 
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Ktvho kept not their first estate, and of men who 
■Neglected the means of mercy. All these are 
tctually existing spiritual facts. They each have 
, positive reality at this moment. We could 
ttiot discover them by reasoning. The existence 
iof some we might conjecture, but of others 
I We could know nothing. Of some, therefore, 
he existence, — and of all, the certainty and 
sompleteness, — are ascertained exclusively by 
' testimony. Now faith, in relation to these, 
considered simply as invisible things thus sub- 
stantiated, is, the impression of their reality upon 
Hthe undei-standing, in consequence of the admis- 
l^on of the testimony by which it is asserted. 

The second class consists of things equally 

Ftinseen, but of a diflferent nature ; namely, past 

icts, which have taken ])lace in connexion with 

Ihe origin, or in the course of the history, of 

pour world. 

The propriety of specifying this class, will be 

instantly apparent, by adverting to the third and 

seventh verses of the present chapter. In the 

first of these, we are expressly referred to the 

creation, as a thing, which, by faith, we under- 

kiStand or admit. In the last, the very term em- 

Fployed in the definition of the principle, is used 

in relation to an object, not, like those of the 

former class, exclusively spiritual and now exist- 

I ing; but a physical though miraculous event, a 
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thing which occurred, had a beginning and an 
end, in time. ^^ By faith Noah was warned of 
God of things not seen as yet." The deluge, 
(though the expression may refer to its being 
unprecedented, yet it still illustrates our present 
argument) — the deluge, previous to its actual 
occurrence, was to Noah ^^a thing not seen;" 
and to us, who did not witness its positive in- 
fliction, it is equally so. To the Patriarch and 

a 

his children, though its possibihty and certainty 
were at first admitted piu-ely by faith, it after- 
wards became an object of sense; to us it never 
has been, and never can be that ; it is ^^ a thing 
not seen," estabUshed by testimony. In this 
way, the whole class of facts to which we refer, 
are correctly contemplated. It includes those 
already adverted to, namely, the origin and de- 
struction of the primitive earth. ^^ By faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God." By faith, also, we understand 
that ^^the world which once was, being over- 
flowed with water, perished." It includes, too, 
the intervening events, — such as, the probation 
and apostasy of oiu- first parents ; its effects on 
the religion and the history of the species; and 
whatever is recorded of patriarchal transactions. 
Also, subsequent events, — such as, the extraor- 
dinaiy selection of an eminent individual, whose 
descendants were to be numerous and distin- 
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guished, and from among whom the promised 
Deliverer was to spring. The various circimi- 
stances connected with the character, the for- 
tmies, and the favours conferred upon, that 
singular people, preparatory to the coming of 
the Lord, All the facts involved in that stu- 
pendous event. His actual incarnation ; his 
holy life; his numerous miracles; his sufferings 
and death; his resiurection ; his ascension into 
heaven ; and, in short, the whole material 
of the mediatorial economy. All these things 
had successively an existence in the history of 
our world, and, simply considered as facts, were 
known to certain portions of the species by the 
evidence of sense; but to m they are not thus 
known ; they are " things not seen," and are 
with propriety included in the objects of faith. 
We beheve them, not because we haVe '^ seen, 
heard, handled," in the primary acceptation of 
these terms; but because we receive the testi- 
mony which says, that " God in former ' times 
spake unto the fathers by the prophets;" that 
** in these last days he has spoken to us by his 
Son;" that " the eternal life" which was with 
the Father was revealed ^ that '^ this is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world;" '' was manifest in 
the flesh ; justified in the Spirit ; seen of angels ; 
received up into glory." 

c2 
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The third class of things not seen, consists 
of future facts, considered simply as such; as 
anticipated occurrences, things that are to be, 
irrespective of their other relations. It includes, 
such as, that there is a state of consciousness 
to be entered upon at death; that there will be 
the resurrection of the dead ; the ultimate judg- 
ment, and the irrevocable determination of the 
eternal destiny, of all moral and spiritual na- 
tures ; that '* the wicked will be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord;" that there will be the creation, or 
something equivalent to the creation, of '' new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein shall dwell 
righteousness;" into which the saved and sanc- 
tified by Jesus Christ shall be permitted to 
enter, and where, in his presence, and as his, 
they shall commence a career of boundless and 
beatific perfection. 

These three classes of past, present, and fu- 
ture facts, are all comprehended in ^^ the things 
not seen;" and the ^'perfect persuasion" that 
they are, were, and are to be, constitutes the 
first element in the complex principle denomi- 
nated faith. In relation to these, it is the eye 
of the mind; it enables it, as it were, to realize, 
to perceive, to survey them ; to regard spiritual 
and distant facts with the consciousness and 
conviction belonging to visible and present 
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subsistences. The principle is thus penetrating 
and powerful ; and it expatiates, as you perceive^ 
in consistency with our former remark, over a 
field of immense extent. Suffer me, however, 
to remind you, that this field, though immense^ 
is limited ; it is confined by the statements and 
the disicoveries of the record; it embraces all 
that is there, but nothing else. The principle 
is not imagination giving substantial existence 
either to the probabiUties or the fictions of 
philosophy — to the rational or the romantic 
speculations of intellect and genius, in their 
attempts to penetrate the spiritual state; to 
trace the moral history of the species; or, to 
conjecture its fixture consiunmation : but, it 
may be said to be imagination aiding the in- 
tellect in its simple reception of the divine 
testimony. Every human conceit is abandoned, 
but every '^ saying of God " is felt to contain u 
certainty and a fact; and faith, as the perfect 
persuasion of this, is, in the appropriate lan- 
guage of scripture, ^^ seeing the things that are 
invisible." 



IV. 

It is next to be considered, that in his de- 
scription of faith, the apostle connects with 
this perfect persuasion of things not seen, " the 
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confident expectation of things hoped for." It is 
not enough, it seems, that the facts, as such, are 
admitted; that they are contemplated as. existing 
reaUties, or as a series of events. This view can 
be taken, of them by any mind, in any world, 
whatever its moral circumstances or character. 
Something more is requisite in man. They are 
to be viewed by him in their peculiar relation to 
humanity. He is to consider their adaptation 
to himself — the end they are designed to ac- 
complish — the reason why to him they have 
been revealed. They are to be associated^ 
therefore, with the gracious assm*ances, which 
are either expressed in words, and appended 
to their annunciation in the Record ; or, which 
they themselves convey, by the language they 
utter to attentive reason. The moral meaning,, 
in short, of ^^ the things not seen " is to be inter- 
preted, and to be succeeded by corresponding 
emotions ; and this meaning will be found to be, 
the promise of "good things to come," and 
therefore, of 'r things to be hoped for^" 

These things comprehend all that is neces- 
sary for the comfort and the virtue of a sinful 
intelligence, struggling through a state of trial 
and temptation. They include aU that can be 
enjoyed on earth, and all that is expected in 
heaven: all that may be required by present, 
ignorance, weakness and vicissitude ; and all 
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that enters into the idea of ultimate perfection. 
It is unnecessary so formally to arrange, or so 
minutely to illustrate these particulars, as we 
arranged and illustrated those of the preceding 
division of the discourse, A very brief and 
general enumeration will suffice, ^' The things 
hoped for," may be said to be such as, the par- 
don of sin — the forgiveness of daily imperfection 
and infirmity. The influences of sanctifying 
grace. Spiritual strength to subdue tendencies 
and habits of evil. Light in studying the Scrips 
tures. Wisdom to discover, and abihty to obey 
the will of God, The divine presence in wor-* 
ship ; the divine aid in temptation ; the divine 
support in affliction and death. And, finally, 
the fiilfilment of all that is included in that part 
of salvation which is " yet to be revealed," — a 
glorious resurrection, a union with the whole 
of the redeemed church, the conscious attain- 
ment, and the everlasting security, of perfect 
virtue and perfect bliss. 

. Of these things, faith, it is said, is the "sub- 
stance," the confident expectation. It views 
them not merely as realities, but as realities to 
be possessed ; which are actually offered to the 
reception of man, and are secured to him by 
infaUible promises, and adequate instrumen- 
tahty. As with respect to the "things not 
seen," faith, we said, might be denominated the 
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eye- — so, with respect to the '^ things hoped for>" 
it might be denominated the hand — of the mind. 
It is that by which it lays hold of, appropriates, 
apprehends them. It so implicitly receives the 
divine assiu'ances, that it acts, as having the 
blessings to be. possessed now, and certain of 
those to be possessed hereafter. It thus gives 
a present subsistence to the essence oi future 
expectation, and extracts a sensible enjoyment, 
and imbibes a positive strength, from whatever 
is adapted to immediate necessity. 

Now, my brethren, it was faith in this large 
and general sense, — ^faith, of this comprehensive 
grasp, steady maturity, and invincible robustness, 
that the apostle meant to describe in the first 
verse of the chapter. This is thai faith ^^ for 
which the elders obtained a good report ;" for 
which they received, that is to say^ tiie ap- 
proving testimony of Jehovah; have since been 
celebrated in the church; and are presented as 
an example to successive generations. This 
principle was the very element of their spiritual 
existence. They lived by it. It was the means 
of all their religious and moral excellence ; and 
hence, it is easy to understand, why the apostle 
urged its cultivation by the Hebrew behevers, 
to secure their attachment to truth, and their 
perseverance in virtue. In future discourses it 
will be our business to illustrate the practical 
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power of the principle in specific instances — 
in individual character and particular effects : 
at present, we shall merely show, in a brief 
remark, how it comes to be in actual possession 

I of this power ; and how he who lives habitually 
imder its influence, must obtain a good report. 

As *' the persuasion of things not seen," it 
supposes the mind to be perfectly submissive 
to the highest authority ; the reason implicitly 
acquiesces in all that is spoken from the throne; 
hence, the elements of man's religion, that is, 
all necessary knowledge respecting the Supreme 

I Nature, the circumstances of humanity, the 

t means of happiness, and so on — are established 
on a permanent basis, and thus, intellectual 
anxiety, scepticism and disquietude, terminate 
for ever. As such, too, it excites to the pursuit 

• of excellence, by unveiling, as it were, the 
worlds that are not seen : it thus counteracts 
the incessant impressions of sensible objects ; 
it animates and directs, by discovering the mys- 
teries of our spiritual nature ; it transforms into 
positive facts, the otherwise unsubstantiated 
truth, which has often been vaguely embodied 
in the dreams of superstition and the conjec- 
tures of philosophy ; in short, a field of vision 
is opened to the eye of the soul, replenished 
with all that can aggravate the desire of vir- 

;_ tuous attainment. As "the expectation of things 
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hoped for," it tends to the very same result. It 
thus brings to our weak, seiisitive, suffering 
nature, appropriate and requisite assistance — 
nutriment to support, and cordials to restore. 
It removes the pressure of guilt, and, by pro- 
moting peace between the soul and God, it gives 
new and irresistible motives to obedience; it 
makes obedience possible, by placing it on a 
new ground, and urging it for new purposes; 
all the feeling previously expended in distraction 
or despair, is purified and preserved, and bent 
with delighted intensity to the constant ftdfil-^ 
ment of chiistian obUgation. As such, too, 
it penetrates the perplexities of Providence ; 
it confides, in spite of appearances, in superin- 
tending benevolence and rectitude ; it antici-* 
pates the result^ sees that to be good,, though 
it cannot entirely comprehend the process ; 
and thus, it both promotes the peace of the 
mind, and prompts the man to ^'maintain his 
integrity." As such, also, it realizes the ^* re- 
fuge and strength" which we have in God— ^the 
influences which are waiting to be ours at the 
moment of danger,-*-and by these, thus ob-* 
tained, the believer's virtue is at once preserved 
and augmented. In short, it expects great 
things, and therefore, it both receives and 
performs them. The man who in this sense 
is " strong in faith," resolutely relying on the 
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promises of God, becomes, as it were, virtually 
invested with the divine attributes; they are 
exerted /or him, and tiie effect^ on certain oc- 
casions, is the same as if they were exerted by 
him. We wonder not that he should sustain 
or achieve what appears impossible, for a power 
is his, "both to will and to do," of divine ope- 
ration and divine vigour. My brethren, this is 
the nature, and these are the effects of that faith 
of which we are to discourse ; "that, to which 
the elders owed all their moral superiority, and 
by which, in proportion as we possess it, we 
ourselves are to overcome the world. This is 
the secret of all the spiritual energy that has 
ever been exerted in the church. By this, 
beUevers, in every age, have wrestled with 
God, . resisted temptation, sustained calamity, 
and triumphed in death. By this, they have 
seen what the natural man could not see ; they 
have obtained what he could not possess ; and 
thus, combining looking at the invisible, with 
laying hold of Almighty strength, they have 
been animated to deeds of illustrious virtue, 
and have " perfected " their faith by works ; — 
by works, which nothing but this principle 
could suggest or produce \ by works, the 
germ of which is as necessarily inherent in 
the principle, as light in the sun, or excellence 
in God. 
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V. 

So far, we have attempted an illustration of 
what may be termed the faith of the saint. 
We have explained the apostolic description of 
the general principle ; we have shown the ex- 
tensive sphere in which, as exercised by the 
believer, it moves and acts ; and the admirable 
influence it is adapted to exert upon his per- 
sonal virtue. We shall now advance to the 
illustration of another topic. It will be our 
object to show, that the veiy same description 
of the principle, as to its specific properties,, 
may be applied to what we term the faith o£ 
t;he sinner— that is, of man as man, in first 
receiving the " knowledge of the truth that he 
may be saved.'* In such a person, as has 
already been remarked, the sphere of the prin- 
ciple may be less extended, its objects may be 
fewer, they may be viewed in a different aspect 
and for different purposes, than when con- 
templated by the person otherwise denomi- 
pated: but still, as a principle, his faith is the 
same; it includes both the elements ascribed 
to faith in the text ; it is '^ the persuasion of 
things not seen, and the expectation of thinga 
hoped for." 

To evince, according to the , language just 
employed, that thm ^^a man is to receive the 
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knowledge of the truth that he may be saved," 
we cannot do better perhaps than advert to the 
apostle's description of the way of salvation. 
"Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thoii 
shalt be saved." Here is a call to the exercise 
of justifying faith ; a statement, to an ignorant 
and sinful man, of that "belief" by which he 
was to pass from a state of condemnation to one 
of acceptance. Let us see whether the pro- 
perties obviously essential to (Ms faith, be not 
precisely those which belong to that already 
illustrated, 

" Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ." Now, 
this, you observe, prei-ioiis to explanation, 
means nothing. You can attach to the words 
no definite sense, and therefore you have no 
clear conception of the mental exercise they 
seem to demand. It cannot be supposed that 
their intended import is, "admit the fact-— be- 
lieve that there has been such a person as Jesus 
Christ." This fact, indeed, is to be admitted; 
but, in itseli^ thus nakedly proposed, what con- 
nexion can it have with a man's being "saved?" 
You may have the most perfect persuasion, the 
most assured belief, of the fact, that " Jesus 
Christ lived," but this, of itself, can have no 
more influence upon your character and state, 
than a belief of the existence of any other 
person. Thus simply admitted, the truth has 
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no moral power, because it has no moral mean- 
ing ; it reveals nothing to your moral nature ; 
it involves nothing to impress your moral sen- 
timents — ^to excite or direct your moral sensi- 
bility. In short, the beUef of the thing " not 
seen," is unconnected with the expectation of 
any thing " hoped for." Advance a step farther. 
^ Believe that Jesus Christ was crucified." Here 
is another truth, another fact. Here is the in- 
troduction of an idea, which Christians are ac- 
customed to regard as of preeminent importance. 
The circumstance of the pecuhar death of the 
person spoken of in the passage, is added to the 
preceding proposition. But this, you will again 
observe, if it be unexplained, Tneans nothing — 
nothing to you. To you, the crucifixion of the 
person denominated Jesus Christ, considered 
simply as a fact, — stated as such without any 
additional idea, is no more than the cruci- 
fixion of Buy other individual. The proposition 
''that Jesus Christ was crucified," like the pro- 
position " that Jesus Christ lived," has in itself 
no moral significancy. Again, therefore, no- 
thing is revealed to your moral nature. No- 
thing is made known that can be supposed to 
have an influence on a man's being '' saved." 
And this for the same reason, because the thing 
''not seen" is unconnected with anything " hoped 
for." Advance farther — ^far as it is possible to 
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proceed. Let the apostolic direction be ex- 
plained in all its extent. Let the divine dignity 
of the Lord be stated ; his appearance, and the 
purpose of his appearance, '^ in the hkeness of 
sinful flesh f his holy life ; his vicarious suf- 
ferings ; his atonement and sacrifice ; his resur- 
fection from the dead; and his advocacy in 
heaven : let these be presented, and it is in- 
stantly perceived, that there is in all this, a 
voice and language which cannot but be heard. 
There is a revelation here to our nature and 
feelings — to the moral, as well as the intellectual 
man. The knowledge, indeed, first imparted, 
is that of the simple facts connected with the 
person and work of "the Lord;" but these 
come inscribed with intelligible characters, that 
impart the knowledge of other truths — of events 
and declarations infinitely momentous. They 
speak of the divine nature and government ; 
the condition of humanity ; the evil of sin ; 
the mode of propitiation ? the offer of forgive- 
ness, and so on : they thus reveal the positive 
promise of pardon — ^the actual readiness of God 
to justify the guilty, and the sufficiency of the 
ground on which it may proceed. Now, justify- 
ing faith is the reception of <Ai5 testimony — this 
testimony of the facts themselves, as well as 
of that substantiating their existence. But, this 
latter testimony all converges to one point, and 
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that IS, just the gracious declaration of '* things 
that are hoped for." He that receives "the 
truth," receives the whole impriession of the 
combined evidence of these two witnesses. He 
admits the statements of the one ; he confides 
in the assurances of the other ; " peace in be-^ 
heving," is the result of the sentiment, produced 
and sustained by the union of both. ^' He that 
cometh unto God" — cometh as a sinner — ^ 
Cometh first of all for pardon and acceptance — 
" must beheve," not only " that he is ;" ('^ a 
thing not seen,") but, also, that, in the way he 
hath appointed, " he is a rewarder of them that 
diUgently seek him;" ("a thing that is hoped 
for.") 

It is the union of these convictions, or, in 
other words, the possession of both the elements 
of the complex principle, that constitutes that 
faith, which is at once the repose of the intellect 
and the repose of the affections. By this, the 
mind gazes on the invisible with perfect persua- 
sion — ^it grasps the promised with impUcit de- 
pendence. It feels assured not only that God 
is, or that God has spoken, but that what he 
has spoken he is able to perform. It confides 
in the adequacy of the mediimi, whose inter- 
vention affords to God, as a righteous governor, 
the possibility of acting as a compassionate 
prince. It reposes here. It embraces, pleads. 
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presents it. It thus directs, so to speak, the 
eye of Deity from the sinner himself, to Him 
in whom he is ever well pleased, and in whom 
I therefore is ever beheld a sufficient reason for 
Ithe exercise of mercy. That reason prevails. 
I The faith is efficient on account of its object. 
lEor the sake of that the man is pardoned, by 
IMec^wof "the belief of the truth ;"^ — -the re- 
Iception of it, "not in word, but in power;" — 
\ that is, the reception, not merely of the testi- 
I mony of the letter, reveahng *' the things not 
I seen ;" but of the testimony of the things them- 
Iselves, revealing others "to be hoped for." Thus, 
rby the exercise of both the mental emotions 
■ involved in the apostle's definition of faith, the 
Imnner admits the truth involved in his descrip- 
rtion of the way of salvation. " He believes in 
iie Lord Jesus Christ," and, — " he is saved." 

We have spoken, for the sake of popular 
apprehension, of the faith of the sinner and the 
faith of the saint; that, by which justification 
is secured ; and that, which produces sanctified 
excellence. We have spoken as of two faiths 
of two persons ; but you have seen that faith, 
tq its natiu-e, — as to that which makes it 
■dth,~i& the same in both. In fact, it is one 
rinciple and one person. The words " saint" 
' sinner," describe not two persons, but 
g view ed under two different aspects of moral 
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character, or two different moral relations to 
God. The faith of the saint and the faith of 
the sinner are not two faiths, but one — one 
specific principle, consisting of the same pro- 
perties, but differing from itself in the extent of 
its observation and the quality of its effects. 
This idea, though in substance it has already 
been fully represented, you must permit me, 
for a moment, more explicitly to expand and 
illustrate. 

The rehgion of the Bible is the rehgion of 
a sinner. The book comes to man first of all 
as such. Its immediate object is not the regula- 
tion of conduct, the formation of character, the 
production of practical excellence, and so on ; 
this, indeed, is its grand and ultimate aim, the 
end it incessantly pursues, and without accom- 
plishing which it accomplishes nothing : but, 
we repeat, its first, immediate, direct object, is 
not this ; that is the pardon of the guilty, their 
reconciliation to God, — then comes the regu- 
lation of external behaviour, the promotion of 
that holiness " which becometh saints." Now, 
both these objects are secured, instnmientally, 
by the same process, — ^the cordial receptign of 
the divine testimony. That testimony is imiver- 
sally resolvable, into the attestation of matters 
of fact, with, or containing, the promulgation 
of matters of promise. Every thing addressed 
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either to saint or sinner involves these ; and the 
cordial reception, by each, of testimony so 
similar in its properties, supposes imprei^^ns, 
identical in kind, to be made on both. First of 
all, in the man as a sinner, faith, or the reception 
of the divine testimony, must, as we have seen, 
have a regard to all that it is to him, both as to 
substance and significancy, fact and assurance^ 
It is the appropriate impression of the whole 
truth upon the whole mind. It includes, there- 
fore, both persuasion of the fact and confidence 
in the promise. By such a " belief of the truth" 
he becomes " an heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith." His moral relation to God is 
changed. Trusting in, and accepted through, 
" the beloved," he is no longer ^^ a child of 
wrath," but a pardoned or justified person. 
Then, fi-om this point he is to advance ; he is 
now, as a saint, to "Mve" by faith, and '*to 
perfect holiness in the fear of God." But, 
however far he may advance as such, that faith 
by which he does so, is still OTMply the ap- 
propriate impression upon him of the divine 
testimony, — testimony, the objects of which 
are resolvable into facts and assurances. Still 
farther. In each case, the effects, though dif- 
ferent, are appropriate ; and the point and range 
of observation are adapted to the immediate 
necessity. The man's views might at first be 

d2 
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limited to what directly and essentially regarded 
his actual acceptance; every thing might be 
contemplated in exclusive relation to that, then, 
paramount object. But, since then, he has both 
enlarged his sphere and changed his ground of 
observation. He has added to those first and 
fundamental particulars all that gives fulness 
and proportion to his knowledge of the truth ; 
and every thing has subsequently been contem- 
plated in direct relation to character and duty. 
This, however, is just the operation of the same 
elements of persuasion and confidence in which 
the reception of the truth primarily consisted. 
The testimony as to its properties remains the 
same, so do the properties of its impression on 
the mind. Thus faith, the instrumental means 
of pardon to the sinner and purity in the saint, 
is one, as to its specific characteristics, in both. 
Whatever it may effect, immediately or re- 
motely — ^immediately as to state, remotely as 
to character — ^it never is, and never can be, in 
itself, any thing but what the nature of the 
testimony and the nature of man render it at 
first. Whatever it is then, it continues; and 
whatever it is afterwards, it is then. *' Faith,*' 
all faith, '^ is the perfect persuasion of things 
not seen, and the confident expectation of things 
hoped for." 
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The two faiths, of the sinner and the saint, 
are thus seen, as to their nature, to be resolvable 
into one. It is now further to be observed, 
that the two parts of which they, or rather it, 
is said to consist, are also resolvable into one — 
that is, into the mere belief or reception of 
testimony. We have spoken of faith as a prin- 
ciple, as an act or exercise of the mind, and 
6o on ; but, in strict accuracy of speech, it is 
neither more nor less than this — the belief 
of what is testified. It is the mind itself receiv- 
ing an appropriate impression from what is 
presented to it, and it is nothing more. With 
respect to its double aspect, as defined by the 
apostle, it may be explained in two ways. Firs/, 
The one may be contemplated as the effect of 
the other, but as so necessarily an effect, that 
% is spoken of as a part of it, as a constituent 
element, entering into its very essence. Hence, 
what, metaphysically speaking, should be re- 
garded as the immediate result of belief, would, 
popularly speaking, be said to belong to the 
nature of the thing. Or, secondly, it may be 
put thus. ■ The testimony which reveals " a 
thing not seen," is received, if that thing be 
realized, as a positive reality ; but the testimony 
which reveals " a thing to be hoped for," is not 
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received if that thing be realized only to the 
same extent —^ only as ^' a thing not seen," and 
no farther. The things are different ; they 
e^^h su^ain their respective relation towards 
th? mind, atid the belief of each is the mind 
bearing its correspondent relation towards them. 
But this ii^ not the case, if the impression made 
by both be the same. If, however, this im- 
jnres^iou be different and appropriate, then it is 
tha case ; that is to say, the testimony, asserting 
the things to be what they are, is really re- 
ceived, because, the *^ thing hoped for,*' has a 
sentiment associated with it, distinct from that 
associated with the ^' thing not seen." Faith, 
however, is not, properly speaking, a different 
act in the two cages. In both it is the reception 
of testimony. The difference is not so much 
in the kind of reception as in the thing testified ; 
not in the mode, but in the objects of belief. 
We are to look at what is actually presented 
to the mind, and we shall discover, perhaps^ 
that faith, in all cases, is beheving this to be 
what it is. ' 

§ 

To this it might be objected, that there are 
certain minds in the imiverse, who have a per- 
fect persuasion not only of the facts, but of the 
meaning of the facts, which constitute the system 
of mercy, and yet who believe not, — who have 
no faith. It may be said that angels, both 
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fallen and unfallen, are acquainted not only 
with the substance, but with the significancy 
of the plan of salvation; that they have an 
entire conviction of what we should term the 
things not seen ; that, moreover, they under- 
stand all they teach, and have a clear percep- 
tion of the promises they involve, but that, 
still, they receive no correspondent impression 
from these, and therefore, that, in consistency 
with the view given above, it should be denied 
that they know them as what they are. 

The objection is more apparent than real. 
They do know them as what they are — pro- 
mises of mercy to man ; but this is not what 
they are to them; what they are to them, 
however, is the testimony they are to receive ; 
belief is the reception of that testimony ad- 
dressed to each class of beings respectively, 
and not of that which is addressed only to one ; 
this, we have no doubt, they do receive ; and, 
therefore, in the proper sense of the word, they 
have faith — they beUeve the gospel. This 
belief, too, is capable of being defined in a 
way which shall include what, in one sense, 
would be called, either the immediate effect 
of beUef, or, the sensitive part of the process, 
in man ; but which, strictly speaking, is belief 
itself, for it is the appropriate impression upon 
the mind of what is actually presented to it. 
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To see this, just observe what it is that is pre- 
sented by the gospel to three diflferent minds 
taken from the three classes of beings adverted 
to, — a man, an unfiallen, and a fallen intelli- 
gence. All look, let us say, upon the very 
same transactions, and all read the very same 
revelation they involve of the divine character ; 
but, how dijOferent an object is that same reve- 
lation of the divine character in relation to 
each! how different, therefore, the object 
actually presented to each, the appropriate 
impression of which on their separate natures, 
is to constitute, respectively, their belief of the 
gospel! To the first, or human inteUigence, 
it is the promise and provision of mercy for 
himself, revealing God in such an aspect as to 
excite dehghted expectation. To the second 
and third, it is the promise and provision of 
mercy for another, reveahng God in such an 
aspect as to excite, in the second, ecstatic 
adoration, and, in the third, exasperated terror. 
Hence, in the man, faith^ — ^is the perfect persua- 
sion of what is true, and the confident expec- 
tation of what is promised. In the unfallen 
intelligence, faith — ^is the perfect persuasion of 
what is true, and the vivid realization of what 
is pleasurable. In the fallen inteUigence, faith — 
is the perfect persuasion of what is true, and 
the vivid realization of what is terrific. All 
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have faith of the same kind, because faith, as 
faith, is, in all intelligent natures, the same 
thing. It is the appropriate impression or 
reception of testimony. But, the testimony 
really addressed to each of these beings is 
different ; and therefore, just because faith in 
itself is the same thing, is a different impres- 
sion produced upon each. 

But sometimes, you will say, there is a dis- 
tinction spoken of between belief and faith. 
True. And, to see whether it can be recon- 
ciled to this simple view we are now taking 
of the subject, let us look at it. It may be 
put thus. I believe a fact ; I have faith in 
charactei: I call that belief, which reahzes the 
existence of a thing ; I call that faith, trust, 
confidence, which reposes in the promise of 
ian intelligent agent. Or, I believe that which 
is, I beheve in that which says another thing 
shall be. If a fact is presented to me simply 
as such, I beheve it ; but if it be presented 
as a mean to a fiirther end, I exercise faith by 
relying upon it as sufficient to secure that end. 
All this, however, amounts to nothing more 
than what we have stated faith to be — the 
appropriate impression on the mind of what 
is presented to it. There is here, in each case, 
nothing but the reception of testimony ; only, 
there are, so to speak, two testimonies, — the 
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less and the greater, the simple and the com- 
plex ; each produces its correspondent impres- 
sion, and if it were not so, each would not, 
properly speaking, be believed. There may be 
a different feeling in the mind towards a fact, 
and towards character; or towards a fact re- 
garded simply as such, and towards a fact 
regarded as an instrument : but still, this is just 
the mind sustaining its proper relation towards 
what is testified. There is no difference in the 
nature of our belief as the reception of testi- 
mony, the difference is in the nature of the 
thing believed. 

How is it then, you may further ask, that a 
man is often said to believe, and yet not to have 
faith ? How is it that we hear of persons 
giving an assent to the truth of the gospel, 
and systematically imderstanding it, and yet 
being evidently destitute of faith ? I should 
think this language might be called popular, 
but not precise ; it is not what we term metaphy- 
sically just. To say that we may believe with- 
out having faith, is to' say that we may believe 
without believing, which is absurd. It is true, 
the Scriptures themselves speak of the gospel 
coming in word only, not in power; it is 
true, they record certain cases of persons said 
to have beUeved, who, yet, at the same time, 
are represented as neither saved nor sanctified. 
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BXid who, therefore, could not have that faith 
which is connected either with sanctity or sal- 
vation. Still, however, I suspect, the explana- 
tion is to be found, not in the different nature 
of the reception, or the different impressions, 
or different feelings, produced by the same 
thing ; but, in the different nature of the object 
contemplated, or the different kind of testimony 
which is actually received. He who receives 
the gospel in word, and he who receives it in 
power, equally receive an appropriate impres- 
sion from the object contemplated. Behef, as to 
its nature, is the same in both, but the testi- 
mony admitted is not. The one beheves 
the proposition " the gospel is true ;" the other 
beheves the propositions of the gospel itself. 
The one admits the testimony of the letter, 
or of the men who assert that such and such 
facts constitute the gospel ; the other beheves 
the testimony of the Spirit, or of God speaking 
in the facts themselves. By the one, this latter 
testimony is reahzed only as a thing, not as 
testimony actually addressed to him; by the 
other it is thus reahzed — reahzed in relation 
to himseK — and this changes its nature entirely. 
Both, therefore, have faith, in the true meaning 
of the term, as the reception of what is really 
before the mind; but that which is so, is infi- 
nitely different in each ; and hence the difference 
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in their character and state* The one does not 
believe without faith, and the other has belief 
and faith too : but, the one believes that, which, 
in itself, has no power to save or sanctify ; the 
other believes that which hasi the power and 
exerts it upon him. 

Hence, instead of saying that there may b^ 
belief without faith, it would seem to be less 
inaccurate to say, that there may be the belief 
of a certain truth, without being the belief of 
the truth. There may be the impression or 
reception of a certain testimony relative to the 
gospel, without the impression or reception of 
the gospel itself. The testimony really received, 
has its proper effect, but it is not that testimony 
which ought to be received. Hence, such 
persons, properly speaking, have no behef at 
all. Not because they beheve nothing, but be* 
cause they believe not that which God intended 
they should. Apply this to the scriptural in- 
stances lately alluded to. There are some who 
are said to have '' beUeved" in Christ, but to 
whom he would not commit himself, because he 
knew what was in men. Doubtless, they believed 
something ; they believed some truth respecting 
him, but they did not believe the truth ; there- 
fore, they were regarded and treated as not 
believing at all. So of the Jews, who were 
repeatedly charged by Jesus, with not beheving 



Moses, though, at the very time, they were 
strenuous in asserting the fact of his divine 
mission, the fact of the truth of his writings, 
or that " God spake by him." Jesus does not 
say, " you beheve, but you have not faith ;" 
but he says, " the object of your beUef is im- 
perfect, — the testimony really addressed to you 
is not received, — ^you believe that God spake 
by Moses, but you do not believe what God 
spake, — therefore, you do not believe at all." 
There was in these persons an entire absence 
of those feelings and sentiments, which the 
spirit of Moses' testimony, or the testimony of 
the Spirit through him, would have produced, 
had it been believed ; and which, however 
I (in one sense) they might have been repre- 
[■ Hented as the effect of that belief, would just 
[ have really constituted the beUef itself, as they 
[ would have been nothing but the appropriate 
I impression of the testimony on the mind. So 
I 'with respect to the brethren of " the rich man." 
I I dare say they fully admitted the truth of the 
[ proposition, that " Moses and the prophets 
[ were inspired persons, and that their writings 
contained the sayings of God." But, this was 
I not receiving the testimony of the writings 
themselves ; and hence, Abraham speaks of 
them as if they neither believed the prophets 
nor Moses. They would have repelled the 
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charge of infidelity ; they regarded themselves, 
no doubt, as most firm and decided believers 
in Judaism ; yet, they did not believe thai 
which would produce penitence and issue in 
pardon, and therefore they did not believe at 
all. They beheved a certain truth, but not 
the truth. Abraham does not say they believe 
but have no faith — ^they give an intellectual 
assent to the truth, but not a sensitive, heart- 
felt reliance; but he insinuates that the truth 
itself — the testimony, and the object of the 
testimony, which was designed to produce a 
spiritual impression, was utterly disbelieved; 
so that, strictly speaking, what they wanted 
was a proper object of faith, rather than a 
proper faith or one of the parts of it. 

We are thus brought by a difierent and, 
apparently, contradictory course of remark, 
to virtually the same conclusion with which 
we terminated a former series of illustrations. 
'' Faith," all faith, ** is the simple reception of 
testimony,, accorrfm^ if its nature J' According 
to its nature, it produces, by a necessary law, 
a corresponding impression on the mind. This 
impression^ though spoken of as the effect of 
its reception, or as a second element essential 
to its completeness, is its reception, for, it 
is that, which, if not felt, the testimony is 
not received. The Gospel is the testimony of 
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God conveying assurances of good through the 
medium of intelligible facts. Therefore, the 
impression of that testimony, or, the belief or 
faith of those who receive it, is, " the con- 
fident expectation of things hoped for, arising 
from the perfect persuasion of things not seen." 

Here we shall terminate this, I greatly fear, 
too protracted discourse. It entered into my 
original design, to append to these remarks, 
the exhibition of certain great general conclu- 
sions to which they necessarily lead, respecting 
the proper evidence of faith — ^the impossibility 
of justification but by faith — the nature of hope 
and assurance as implied, in some sense, in 
faith — the necessity of our attention being 
directed to the proper object of faith, to truth, 
to the truth, as the only way to receive its 
corresponding impression, and to enjoy its 
healing and happy influences: and hence — 
the reasonableness of suspecting, that, the in- 
felicity, and what is termed the '^ unbelief," 
of believers, is owing, in general, to imper- 
fect, obscure, and perplexed conceptions of 
truth; or, which is the same thing, to their 
not looking at it, or at what it is to them, but 
either to something which it is not, or which 
IS not truth. Into these, however, and other 
kindred matters, we cannot at present enter* 
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Some of them may, probably, come to be em- 
bodied in subsequent discourses. But, if not, 
it is hardly too much to say, that you can 
yourselves very easily pursue the principles we 
have advanced, in all their bearings, upon these 
topics. In future we shall be principally em- 
ployed in illustrating the practical power of 
faith, as seen in specific instances of active 
or enduring virtue — in individual character 
and positive achievement. The explanation 
we have attempted of the general subject, and 
of certain terms and phrases which may fre- 
quently occur, will enable you to enter into 
fiiture illustrations, whether the language, in 
relation to the principle, happen to be the phi- 
losophic or the popular. Brethren, what we 
have advanced, illustrative of this important 
subject, has been, I am sensible, feeble and 
imperfect. But it is that " whereunto I have 
attained," according to present knowledge and 
judgment, and more I could not accomplish. 
I think I perceive myself the justness of the 
positions I have been trjdng to establish, but 
I am not certain that I have succeeded in 
making them quite so obvious to you. I desire 
to commend both you and myself to the divine 
benediction and the divine guidance. May 
that Spirit, who is promised to the church, be 
copiously and constantly imparted to both, to 
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correct and enlarge our conceptions of his own 
truth — to * bestow upon us the docility, and 
to enrich us with the rewards, of the humble 
disciplci Impressed with the magnitude of the 
task I have undertaken, I would humbly solicit 
your supplications on my behalf: and, if it be 
hot improper or presumptuous, I would desire 
now to address the Everlasting Source of light 
and wisdom,— that Being, who himself gave his 
approving testimony to the men whose charac- 
ters we are called to contemplate, — and I would 
address Him in language powerfully expressive, 
at once, of the necessities of the preacher and 
the majesty of his theme. 

— : " What in me is dark^ 



Illumine. What is hw^ raise and support, 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man." 
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By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrp- 
fice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he 
was righteous J God testifying of his gifts : and by it, 
he, being dead, yet speaketh. 

We proceed, my brethren, to the fulfihnent of 
the purpose intimated last Sabbath, of inviting 
your attention to a series of discourses on this 
chapter; — discourses, which shall exhibit a va- 
riety of illustrations of the power of that faith, 
which consists in '' the perfect persuasion of 
things not seen, the confident expectation of 
things hoped for." '' This is the weapon that 
overcometh the world." This is the source of 
courage, and the principle of perseverance. In 
all ages, and under each dispensation, the secret 
has been the same, by which holy men have 
learned to bear calamity without complaint, and 
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to meet temptation with vigorous resistance. In 
this chapter the apostle has presented to the 
contemplation of the church, what he terms a 
" cloud of witnesses " to the truth of this re- 
mark. The catalogue is embellished by names 
that will be held in everlasting remembrance. 
The study of it will continue to be, as it has 
ever been, a source at once of courage and 
consolation, to such as are struggling to be 
followers of them, " who through taith and 
patience are inheriting the promises." We pro- 
pose, then, my brethren, to bring before you, 
in regular succession, the principal persons in- 
cluded in this catalogue ; and to notice the 
events in their history, and the features of their 
characters, which tend to illustrate the exercise 
of their faith. Before, however, directly pro- 
ceeding with this design, permit me to mention 
one or two of those considerations, which have 
had the greatest influence in inducing its for- 
mation. 

1. The first is, that this species of instruction 
appears eminently adapted to excite interest, 
and secure attention. It will be very different 
from that which it is often our duty to employ. 
Many of the principles of our Faith are invested 
with a mysterious sublimity, which renders it 
difficult, if not impossible, adequately to appre- 
hend or clearly to describe them. It becomes 
e2 
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US, indeed, to bring them before you, although 
in doing so, we feel like men looking at the sun. 
In expoimding, also, various passages of scrip- 
ture, we are compelled to proceed through in- 
volved processes of thought, which it is not 
always easy to simplify. But the exposition of 
character — the detail of fact and narrative — 
the observation of Providence — and the practi- 
cal application of all to our personal situation — 
will at once be interesting to the educated and 
easy to the unlearned. An interest, too, may 
be created by collateral subjects, which the pro- 
jected course will probably embrace ; by our 
glances, for example, at the moral and rehgious 
history of the world; — the history, in fact, of 
man as a religious being; the moral vicissitudes 
through which he has passed, or is passing; the 
knowledge communicated, in different ages, of 
his situation and duty ; and the manner in which 
individuals or societies neglected or improved it. 
There will be something interesting, it may rea- 
sonably be presumed, in these and similar topics, 
so necessary to just conceptions of the species 
and the world to which we belong. Between 
interest and improvement there is an unques- 
tionable connexion ; — a connexion which, to 
a certain degree, cannot be forgotten without 
folly, and is never entirely neglected without 
guilt. 
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2. A second inducement may be embodied 
in the proverbial expression that ''example is 
better than precept." We are more Ukely to 
be successful in our inculcation of duty, if we 
not only state what it is right to do, but actually 
show how it has been done. The mind, in such 
cases, seems to have the advantage of another 
sense. It not only hears, but it sees. The 
understanding is not only put in possession of 
truth, but the fancy is furnished with illustra- 
tions and images. Many a man who could not 
comprehend the arguments for a particular Pro- 
vidence, can feel the proof, as seen in the Uves 
of Abraham or Joseph. He, whose weakness 
would be overcome by temptation or calamity, 
could he remember nothing but the abstract 
precepts of the preacher, may be stimulated to 
exert both firmness and faith, by knowing that 
others have been equally tempted without sacri- 
ficing their virtue, and equally afflicted without 
losing their confidence. For this very purpose, 
we imagine, has the Holy Spirit included so 
much of an historical nature in the inspired 
volume. On the same account our divine Lord 
conveyed most of his instruction in parables, 
embodying, in the intelUgible actions of men, 
the particular truth he intended to enforce. 
This was emphatically '' teaching the multi- 
tude." The mass of mankind feel, rather than 
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reason. They arrive at truth by sensation, 
rather than by argument. The voice of nature 
from within, responds to the impressions of 
nature from without. They cannot go along 
with you, perhaps, in your demonstration of a 
principle ; but they can comprehend the prin- 
ciple itself. They can learn nothing from a 
laboured disquisition on the beauty of virtue; 
but they can both see its beauty and feel its 
attractions, if presented before them in action 
and character. Now, by becoming famihar 
with the history of holy men, you will become 
familiar with the principles of religion itself; 
for it is these, in fact, you are requued to 
contemplate, embodied in obvious and striking 
illustrations. 

3. A third consideration arises from the vast 
importance of the principle for which these an- 
cient believers are celebrated. When the situa- 
tion and prospects of humanity are accurately 
understood, it ceases to surprise us, that the 
Scriptures should speak so strongly of faith. It 
ceases to be wonderful that ministers should 
mention it so much ; we rather wonder that 
they mention it no more. Virtue, properly so 
called, seems impossible upon any other prin- 
ciple. Virtue, — meaning by the term, moral, 
resulting from reUgious, excellence;— character, 
internal and external, corresponding with all 
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our relations to all being. Of many of these 
relations we can know nothing but by testi- 
mony ; the most important we are in danger 
of practically neglecting, unless we " set " that 
testimony " always before us." In the mind of 
creatures subject to death, religion would seem 
to imply, not only the knowledge of the divine 
existence, but the expectation of a future world. 
But this who shall discover? By whose pene- 
tration shall it be certainly ascertained ? Its 
actual existence, — its specific properties, — its 
relation to the present condition of our being,- — 
the means of making our state in it felicitous, 
should that not be a necessary and universal 
result;' — ^these, and other kindred and important 
particulars, can be satisfactorily estabhshed only 
by testimony; and that testimony must be be- 
lieved, — firmly, cordially, constantly believed; 
felt, as an ever present and ever pressing obli- 
gation; all its subjects seen as in vi\id reality, 
and itself invested with the character of law. 
Considering our nature in its sublimest aspect^ 
in its moral relations to eternity and God — 
there is no other conceivable principle by which 
any thing like excellence can be acquired or 
maintained. To " live," to " walk," to " fight " 
" by faith," are thus not more the demands of 
rehgion than the requisitions of philosophy. 
From this view of the importance of the prin- 
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ciple, as the grand promoter of that virtue 
v\rhich consists in persevering practical godli- 
ness, — the only virtue w^orthy the pursuit of 
immortal natures, — we see a reason sufficiently 
powerful to prompt the prosecution of our pre- 
sent purpose. 

4. Lastly, other inducements arise from the 
variety of circumstance which the Uves of so 
many persons necessarily include; hence, the 
different aspects and operations which this vnU 
present to us, of the general principle common 
to them all. Here are persons of different pro- 
fessions and pursuits — of all orders of society — 
of various ages — and many the subject of sin- 
gular vicissitude. There are few temptations to 
crime — ^few opportunities for splendid virtue — 
few calamities to which we are exposed — and 
few ways in which life can terminate — but what 
may be paralleled in the history and death of 
these extraordinary men. There can be none, 
therefore, in however large or mixed a congre- 
gation, but may here find something directly 
adapted to their character and state. What- 
ever be the particular form which the common 
depravity may, in any of you, assume ; what- 
ever the kind of temptation most habitual or 
virulent; whatever the arduousness of the la- 
bour which Providence imposes — or the gloom 
of the way in which you are to walk — or even 
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the softnesses by which you are in danger of 
being lulled into security; — here, in the history 
f of men " of like passions mth yourselves," who 
iherited the same nature and served the same 
Bod, you mil find something WTitten as if ex- 
■essly for " j/our learning," that you, " through 
latience and comfort of the scripture, might 
lave hope." This prospect of contributing, in 
ume measure, to the benefit of all, by one or 
>ther of the names to which we must refer, as 
t is the great end of pulpit instruction in gene- 
, so it is the greatest inducement to that par- 
ticular mode of it, which, for a season, we design 
to adopt, 

I 

^v The first name is that of Abel. He is con- 
Bttrasted with his brother, who has acquired, in 
the history of the species, unenviable distinction. 
" By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
lacrijice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts; 
and by it, he, being dead, yet speake/h." 

We shall endeavour, in the fii-st place, to ex- 
plain in what Abel's faith consisted, and how it 
was expressed; adverting, of course, to the in- 
feriority ascribed both to Cain and his offering. 
We shall then found upon the facts of the 
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history such general reflections as they may 
seem naturally to suggest. 

" By faith/' says the apostle, in the preceding 
verse, '' we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God." That is to say, 
by receiving the Divine Record as infaUibly 
true, we arrive at the knowledge of a fact, 
which we could not, with such absolute cer- 
tainty, have known without it. We know that 
this great and splendid imiverse was brought 
into existence by the fiat of that Being whom 
we denominate God : that Being who was, be- 
fore any part of space glowed with the efful- 
gence of suns and of systems; and who will he, 
after the glory of them all shall have passed 
away. By faith we beheve what he has said 
respecting the absolute nature of the act of 
creation ; we believe that " the things which 
are seen were not made of things which do 
appear ;" that he not only operated on pre- 
existing materials, but that he called from 
nothing these materials themselves, giving them 
being, as well as form and order. From the 
same authority upon which we receive this fact, 
we receive other facts, connected not only with 
the creation of the world, but with the history 
of man. These facts we never could have 
known unless they had been told us. We may 
construct a system of opinions by the indepen- 
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dent exertion of our own minds; we may rea- 
son upon appearances and arrive at conclusions^ 
without being indebted to foreign assistance ; 
but, by reasoning we never could discover past 
facts; in this way no man could ever write a 
history; he who professes to inform us of what 
formerly occurred, must tell us either what he 
has heard, or what he has seen, but he must 
not tell us merely what he thinks. Applying 
these intuitive and unquestionable principles to 
the present subject, we observe, that, though 
we may reason, and reason plausibly, respecting 
the manner of the creation of the world, or the 
original circumstances and condition of man- 
kind ; yet, it is utterly impossible in this way 

f to discover any thing respecting the facts. For 
the facts, we must necessarily be indebted to 

[ foreign information. This infonnation we have 

1 in the Bible. Limited as it is, we are content 
to receive it not only as the most probable, but 
actually as the true interpretation of all natural 
and moral appearances. At times, perhaps, we 

I may wish it had been more circumstantial or 
more extended ; we may think it would have 
gratified us, to have known something more 
Specific of the capacities and character of the 
first man : but, whatever we may wish, we have 
no right either to reject or to alter what is 
written respecting him ; to call that a figure 
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which the historian gives as a fact; or to 
receive with hesitation the Uttle that is said, 
because we cannot obtain all we should like. 
By faith, then, in the word of God, we believe, 
that, after he had finished the erection and 
embelhshment of the material world — after he 
had combined its elements and fixed its pro- 
portions — after he had separated the earth and 
sea — after he had covered one with the luxu- 
riance of vegetable nature, and filled both with 
varieties of sensitive existence — after he had 
replenished every part of his domain with forms 
of beauty, and siuveyed the whole with com- 
placent satisfaction, — we believe, that he created 
a being to be "lord of all;" one, who repre- 
sented upon earth the moral majesty of his own 
nature; who was distinguished by intelhgence, 
and designed for virtue : but, who was to be 
tried by a test at once simple and sufficient; 
by which trial, he was to undergo a proof as 
to the strength of his principle — to afford a 
pledge of subsequent obedience — to secure the 
perpetuity of his primeval advantages, or, by 
contracting guilt, to forfeit them for ever! 

On the same authority that we believe Adam 
was tried, we believe that he fell ; that he sub- 
mitted to the first temptation; that, in conse- 
quence of this, instead of remaining immortal, 
he 'became subject to death; instead of ad- 
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icing, as we may reasonably suppose he would 
tiave done, from " glory to glory," he lost the 
moral lustre with wliich he was originally in- 
vested; his heart became the seat of turbulent 
passions, — his intellect of error, — his mind of 
remorse. A catastrophe occurred in which all 
natm-e sympathised, and in the effects of which 
his posterity were involved. A poison was in- 
fused into our moral constitution, which still 
continues to corrupt it; the disastrous conse- 
quences of which were dreadfully displayed, in 
the very first child that sprung from the pri- 
mitive transgressor. The heavens, we are in- 
formed, were shrouded in sackcloth, when the 
Saviour of men suffered; the sun shrunk from 
the spectacle of innocence in agony; he could 
not look upon the act by which man filled up 
.the measure of his guilt. We can almost ima- 
gine that similar prodigies accompanied the 
commencement of man's disobedience ; that the 
same sun expressed his abhorrence of the crime, 
by eclipsing his splendour and withdrawing from 
.the sight; that with reluctance he returned back 
again to illuminate a fallen world, — a world 
which his beams could never reach without 
contact with pollution, — where his light would 
be given to lead man to the grave, to show him 
his misery, and to shine upon his ashes. 

By the circumstance of the apostasy, the 
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religion of the species was entirely changed. 
While in Paradise, it was the direct and simple 
effusion of gratitude, arising from the bosom 
of innocent intelligence. It was the instinctive 
exertion of unimpaired intellect, and the spon- 
taneous effort of holy feeling, employed in the 
contemplation and devoted to the service of the 
Supreme Nature. There was no barrier then 
between earth and heaven. There was no in- 
terposing obstruction between man and God. 
There was no darkness investing the Divinity, 
to excite in his creatures perplexity and terror. 
He could feel no fear whose bosom was bur- 
dened with no guilt. And while God saw upon 
his works the same loveliness as when he pro- 
nounced them '' good," he had no reason to 
withdraw his complacency, or to retire into the 
depths of his everlasting dwelling-place. As 
soon, however, as humanity had sinned, and the 
ratification of its pimishment was pronounced, 
this seems to have been demanded by the ma- 
jesty of the Eternal. He established, indeed, 
a covenant of grace, but then he withdrew in 
a manner from the scene of pollution, and 
enclosed himself within the precincts of that 
unseen world, '' where nothing that defileth " 
is permitted to approach. It comported not 
with the dignity of the Supreme, to maintain 
as before famiUar intercourse, or even to treat 
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J directly with the apostate. Henceforth, he was 
iommanded to come with the significant ex- 
■*ressions of extrinsic dependence. His religion 
tbecame completely altered from what it was at 
It consisted of other acts and other feel- 
Instead of being nothing more than the 
nple gratitude of innocence, and the glowmg 
adoration of virtue, it was the service of a 
creature conscious of crime, exposed to pun- 
_ ishment, pleading for forgiveness, confiding in 
^kjnercy, and saved by mediation, 
^ft These general remarks will enable us to 
^Manderstand the different character of the two 
^npersons who are this morning introduced to 
our attention; — persons, who might almost be 
described as the first martyi' and the first in- 
fidel. "Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
Hilent sacrifice than Cain;" and he did this, it is 
^F said, " by faith." There was something more 
in his sacrifice, and something more in himself,. 
which secured the gracious acceptance of his 
person and worship. The want of these in his 
brother's occasioned his rejection. The only 
explanation that can be given of this subject, 

» .consistently with enHghtened reason, may be 
comprehended in the foUo^ving observations, in 
which we shall remark, first, that there was a 
difference in the sacrifices, and, secondly, a diffe- 
rence in the sentiments, of the two worshippers. 
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1 . '' Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice." Or simply, "more sacrifice," — or a 
*^ fuller," a " more complete sacrifice." It is sup- 
posed to refer not only to intrinsic excellence, 
but to quantity and number. In consistency 
with this, the original history might be para- 
phrased in this way, — " Cain brought of the 
fiiiit of the ground an offering unto the Lord; 
and Abel — he did the same, — he brought of the 
fruit of the ground; but he did more than this, 
he also brought of the firstlings of his flock." 
The word " also" being conceived to signify "in 
addition," and not merely " in like manner." 
Both presented a meat or thank offering; but 
one of them presented a sin offering besides. 
Both presented an " offering," but not a " sacri- 
fice ;" for, properly speaking, the fruits of the 
earth were not such ; — they were not a victim, 
not a thing slain. This, however, was added by 
Abel, and hence the greater completeness of his 
presentation. 

But, supposing that the " offering " be re- 
garded as involved in the " firstUng " of Abel, it 
still remains to be accounted for, how he came 
to present a " sacrifice " at aU. Does it seem 
to you a natural suggestion for man to come 
to God by an act of cruelty and blood? — by 
the infliction of pain and the extinction of en- 
joyment? Do you think it probable, that Abel, 
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of his own accord, would have conceived the 
idea of inflicting death as an acceptable service 
to that very Being who had seemed so anxious 
to exclude death from his dominions? I should 
think not. Indeed we cannot suppose that God 
would leave such a matter as the way in which 
he would be worshipped, to be determined by 
an ignorant and ening worshipper. It seems 
by far the most rational supposition, that we 
have here a proof of the divine appointment 
of sacrifice. And if sacrifice was divinely ap- 
pointed, then it was appointed for man as man— 
that is, for all men, whatever their occupation 
or pursuits ; not merely for keepers of sheep, 
but for tillei-s of the ground ; for men as sinners, 
altogether irrespective of professional distinc- 
tions. The institution had an equal reference 
to the condition of the species and the " Lamb 
of God;" to him, who, though he did not ap- 
pear till the " fulness of time," was thus vir- 
tually " slain from the foundation of the world." 
" Without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion." There never has been, and there never 
could be. The whole of both Covenants goes 
to corroborate and confirm the assertion. " It 
became God, in bringing sons unto glory, to 
make the Captain of salvation perfect through 
sufferings." " It behoved Christ to suffer." " If 
Law could have given life, verily righteousness 
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would have been by law." There was a myste- 
rious and invincible necessity for some other 
process. This necessity, and the nature of the 
process, were both embodied in the sacrificial 
appointment. This, therefore, it became man 
most scrupulously to regard. There could be 
no acceptable approach to Deity without it. But 
it was without this that Cain came. He despised 
or neglected that, the want of which rendered 
his offering essentially defective. Abel, how- 
ever, did regard it. He obeyed the whole of 
the Divine intimations, and therefore he pre- 
sented a more excellent — or more complete — 
sacrifice than Cain. 

2. But further. There was not only this dif- 
ference in the sacrifices, — ^there was a difference 
in the men. This difference, in fact, is indi- 
cated by the matter of their offering. In Cain's 
'' fruits of the earth " there was an acknowledg-^ 
ment of dependence; there was an expression 
of gratitude; there was a recognition of the 
existence of God — a confession that he ought 
to be worshipped — and that worship should 
consist of thankfulness and praise. But this 
is not enough. It is not enough for man as 
a sinner. It might do for Paradise. AU this 
might have been felt and performed by Adam 
in his primeval circumstances, and then it might 
have sufficed. But it wiU not do now. The 
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apostasy has occasioned an immense difference 
in our state, and requires a corresponding dif- 
ference in our religion. This, for any thing we 
can tell, may be the worship of other worlds, 
whose inhabitants retain their innocence, and 
whose faith, therefore, may consist of fewer 
points and simpler elements ; but it cannot be 
the worship of this world, which demands, as 
essential to acceptance, the penitent acknow- 
ledgment of our sinful state, and the unequi- 
vocal expression of dependence on a Mediator. 
These were the feelings, and this was the faith, 
of Abel. He received the several communica- 
tions which it became the duty of his parent 
to impart. Adam would have the humiUating 
office of informing his sons of the apostasy ; 
the melancholy task of interpreting certain ap- 
pearances, or replying to certain questions, by 
referring to the fact of his own guilt. But, in 
L connexion with this, he would have to speak 
pftf the Divine mercy, and of the peculiar mode 
in which it was to be sought. Along with 
"the things not seen," of the existence or oc- 
currence of which he could give them indu- 
Wtable proof, he would have to tell of the 
f mysterious intimation of a great Dehverer, — the 
rpTomise and the pledge of " things to be hoped 
I 'for." From all this the mind of Abel received 
f-m. corresponding impression. Part was corro- 
f2 
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borated by personal consciousness ; part was 
an economy suited to his state. We cannot 
consider that he had any thing like clear con- 
ceptions respecting the Messiah ; but we doubt 
not, that, in offering a sacrifice of blood, he 
would feel it to be demanded for some impor- 
tant reason, and would endeavoiu* to ascertain 
its spiritual significance. What was his reward 
who shall say? Thus far we may obviously 
advance, — that he learned to acknowledge the 
desert of transgression; confessed at the altar 
his personal unworthiness ; and hoped that 
the appointed offering, if it did not itself, in- 
dicated what could remove the penalty from 
guilt. He unquestionably felt the necessity of 
pardon; and he expected it in that way in 
which God appeared to signify it was possible 
to be obtained, and appeared to reveal himself 
as willing to impart it. This was faith. He 
received, in a manner consistent with the in- 
fancy of the Church, the testimony of the facts 
of the first dispensation. But in all this the 
mind of his brother held no sympathy with his. 
He neglected the Divine direction; he virtually 
denied the truths it involved; he manifested no 
repentance; he sought no mercy; he recognized 
no Mediator. Instead of a humble and chas- 
tened confidence, arising from the promise of 
pardon, and expressed in the obedience of faith. 
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he seemed to approach God in a spirit of seli- 
lighteous and impious presumption. His sacri- 
fice itself was imperfect ; the sentiments with 
which it was attended were positive sins. They 
were flagrantly inconsistent with his actual situ- 
ation. Tliey were more suited to the child of 
innocence than the subject of guilt. They were 
such as in an angel woiJd have heen the natural 
consequence of its unsulhed virtue; but which, 
in the inhabitant of a fallen world, combined 
the most lamentable ignorance with the most 
unpardonable pride ; and hence, instead of re- 
icommending his worship or improving his cha- 
iter, they only invested both vrith the shades 
of a darker and deadlier criminaHty. 

Such seems to have been the difference be- 
tween the two sons of our remotest ancestor, 
in the principles of their character and the 
nature of their worship. There was also a 
difference proportionally great in the expres- 
sion towards them of the Divine regard. And 
there is still a difference in the moral instruc- 
tion which their conduct respectively conveys 
to the church. These additional ideas, upon 
which we shall not dwell farther than to state 
them, are suggested by the other clauses of 
the text. " By faith Abel offered unto God 
a more acceptable sacrifice than Cam, % tt'hkh 
he obtained witness that he was rishteous, God 
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testifying of his gifts, and by it, he, being dead, 
yet speakethr 

In what manner God *' testified '* his accep- 
tance of Abel's worship, as it is not expressly 
stated either by Moses or Paul, it is not for 
us positively to affirm. We are not without 
means, however, of coming to a very probable 
opinion respecting it. Moses says, " that God 
had respect imto Abel, and to his offering," and 
that, in consequence of this, ^' Cain was wroth." 
The language appears to indicate, that either 
some audible or visible token of acceptance was 
employed; otherwise, the malignity of Cain could 
not have been aroused. When we remember, 
however, that, in after times, God was accus- 
tomed to express his complacency by consu- 
ming the offering vidth fire fi-om heaven, it will 
appear, perhaps, most likely that this was the 
way in which he conveyed his satisfaction at 
first. — In consequence of this sacrifice being 
presented '' by faith," that is, with a perfect 
persuasion, that what God had prescribed as 
the medium of mercy, would be an adequate 
security to a penitent man, Abel was accounted 
a '' righteous " or justified person; — righteous, 
not as inherently so, but contemplated as such 
in the eye of the Sovereign, in consequence of 
his simple dependence on the Divine appoint- 
ment, which had a direct relation tp the merit 
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«f Messiah. He is the first sinner recorded in 
scripture as partaking of the " righteousness of 
faith." In consequence of this, he seems to 
have obtained the epithet " righteous," as his 
peculiar distinction, for our Lord employs it 
respecting him, in a manner indicative of its 
proverbial use. Thus is Abel, though dead, 
yet spoken of, and held in remembrance by the 
■church ; or rather, thus, though dead, he still 
speaketh ; he still speaketh both by his sacrifice 
and his faith, teaching that penitence, humihty, 
obedience, and trust, which the doctrine in- 
volved in his offering is adapted to produce, 
and which, in his own character, were so emi- 
nently exemplified. 

Many important reflections might be founded 
upon the various facts of the history before us. 
We need not conceal that we had once intended 
to suggest several. It appears, however, better 
>to confine our attention to two, which are in- 
timately connected with that specific subject, 
'.which it is the unmediate object of these lec- 
tures to illustrate. 

1. We observe, in the first place, that, from 
;the moment of the fall, and under all dispen- 
sations, the medium of mercy has been the 
isame. As soon as man became a sinner, he 
stood in need of a pardon ; pardon has been 
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granted in every age upon the same conside- 
ration ; that consideration, whatever it be, 
(it is not our object at present to inquire,) 
which appears to the Divine mind, on con- 
templating Christ's crucified humanity. The 
knowledge of this has, in different periods, been 
different, according as the institutions of wor- 
ship and the rays of revelation were more or 
less significant and luminous. There has been 
this difference with respect to men, but there 
has been none with respect to God. It was 
the seed of the woman that bruised the head 
of the serpent beneath the feet of the ante- 
diluvian believers, as well as beneath the feet 
of the recipients of the gospel revelation. The 
aspect of the atonement with relation to God, 
considered as a mediatorial transaction, has 
been invariably the same ; with relation to the 
church, it has assumed or presented different 
degrees of clearness, in proportion to the dis- 
tinctness with which it has been revealed. Its 
conception, that is to say, by the human mind, 
was a doctrine gradually apprehended : in itself, 
or in the view of the Divine mind, it was vir- 
tually an eternal and unchangeable fact. Were 
it not so, the whole church could not, — and yet 
we know that every redeemed spirit from Abel 
himself will — join, with perfect satisfaction. 
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in the song of the Apocalypse, " Worthy is 
f the Lamb, to receive honour, and glory, and 
f blessing, for he was slain for us." 

2. In the second place. It is possible to 
choose a religion from pride, which shall expose 
I the professor to condemnation. The principles 
I and requisitions of the gospel are unquestionably 
sed to the self-sufficiency of the natural 
( mind. It is humbling, after all we may have 
acquired of character among men, to have to 
come to God with a confession of destitution 
and depravity. It is humbling to have to ac- 
knowledge that there is nothing in om-selves 
on which we can substantiate a claim to ac- 
quittal or to recompense. It is liumbling to 
have to sue for mercy, and to be compelled 
to receive it only in consideration of another's 
worth. It is humbling to have to submit to 
be conducted into the presence of the Supreme, 
like an utterly polluted and loathsome thing, 
on which the eye of Deity can never dwell with 
satisfaction except through the purifying medium 
provided by himself. All this is hinnbling ; 
; repugnant to the pride and an'ogancy of 
b man's heart ; and rather than believe it can 
■be necessary, he will often please himself with 
E6rms and systems dreadfully delusive — more 
Kibittering but less safe. There is something 
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gratifying in the idea of coming to God like 
Cain, with a simple acknowledgment of his 
existence and his boimty. There is something 
sublime in the thought of thus approaching 
the eternal and infinite Spirit; claiming to 
be a part of his offspring, and going forth 
in high and delightful excursions on the gran- 
deur of his nature, and the extent of his works. 
There is something in all this that just suits 
the loftiness of the being that feels his conscious 
immortahty, and exults in his capacities of 
action and happiness. There is nothing here 
to humble and to awe. It may all be enjoyed 
by a mind profoundly careless of its moral 
situation. It is gratifying to intellect, and cap- 
tivating to genius. It can be sung in poetry 
and embellished by taste. And yet, it is no- 
thing but a particular form of the great prin- 
ciple of pride ; nothing but a certain kind of 
the idolatry of nature. It may consist with, 
and will encourage, in fact, some of the worst 
passions of the heart — an utter repugnance 
to God's method of salvation, and a contemp- 
tuous opposition to those that receive it. 

To conclude. Let us examine, my brethren, 
into our possession of that principle, the im- 
portance of which is obviously established by 
God's gracious acceptance of this primitive 
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saint. What he faintly perceived, we are 
permitted fiilly to comprehend. He addresses 
us now by his faith. Could he speak to us 
audibly from heaven, it would be to ask, "If 
he received the testimony of God when so 
imperfectly communicated; how much more 
should we, who enjoy the meridian light of 
his full revelation ?" Let us remember, that 
there is " the blood of sprinkling which speaketh 
better things than that of Abel." The one cried 
for vengeance on the head of the murderer ; 
the other solicits and secures mercy for us 
all. 2%w has a voice that both reaches the 
ear, and penetrates the heart, of offended Deity. 
*' The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
from all sin." He stoops in consequence ''to 
beseech us to come and be reconciled to him- 
self." Let us willingly obey the Divine in- 
vitation. Let us draw near to God "with a 
true heart, in ftill assurance of faith ;" — in 
dependance on the sacrifice which he himself 
has prescribed; — ^through which we may cer- 
tainly be accepted; — "obtain witness that we 
are righteous," — "receiving the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of his grace." 
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By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death; and was not found, because God had trans- 
lated him : for before his translation he had this tes- 
timony ^ that he pleased God, 

The second name in this catalogue of the 
illustrious dead^ — or rather, to speak more in 
accordance with the character in question/ the 
illustrious departed, — is that of Enoch; a man 
whose eminent piety and glorious translation 
are this morning to become the source of our 
instruction and appeal. We were occupied last 
sabbath, by considering the faith of one of God's 
earliest worshippers; and we saw it manifested 
by a scrupulous attention to His immediate 
service : we are now to advert to the same 
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principle, but we are to see it displayed in a 
more extended sphere ; to observe it prompting 
to other and diversified duties; and rewarded, 
at last, by the sudden and miraculous removal 
of its possessor from the earth. 

In glancing at the first two names which 
occur in this catalogue of faithful men, and in 
indulging the associations with which they are 
connected, there are two sentiments strongly 
suggested to the mind, which we shall here 
embody as introductory remarks. 

In the first place. The mention of Abel 
leads us naturally to inquire after the character 
of Adam : here is no mention of his faith, who, 
having taught his children to sin, ought to have 
taught them also how to beheve and to repent. 
Jie stands not at the head of this cloud of wit- 
nesses, who, we should have expected, would 
have become as distinguished for the elevation 
of his piety, as he once was for his dreadful 
disobedience. It were natural to suppose that 
he shoidd have been exhibited as an instructive 
example of penitence and faith, leading us back 
again to that Being whom he too successfully 
taught us to forsake. But this is not the case. 
The Holy Spirit, in none of his communications, 
has recorded any thing of the faith of Adam. 
However resolute and invincible it may ulti- 
mately have become ; however nobly it may 
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have led him to act when surrounded by sub- 
sequent temptations; and however brightly it 
may have illuminated his departing hour, when 
he came to taste the bitterness of that death, 
which he himself had introduced into the world ; 
however, we repeat, the faith of Adam may have 
been distinguished by such "infaUible proofs," 
the Scriptures maintain a solemn and fearful si- 
lence on the subject. They attach no worth, — 
they attribute no greatness, — to the character 
of the primitive apostate ; they never hold him 
forth to the admiration of his offspring, to kindle 
in them the flame of devotion or the purposes 
of virtue. They say nothing, indeed, of his 
utter and hopeless impenitence, and therefore 
they allow us to beUeve that he was recovered 
and restored ; but, by passing him over in this 
roll and record of the good, where one of his 
immediate descendants finds such an honour- 
able place, they seem to mark his presimiption 
and to commemorate his guilt. There is an 
audible and an eloquent voice in this very si- 
lence of scripture. We are taught by it both 
the displeasiu'e of Jehovah against sin, and that 
to the second Adam, rather than to the first, 
we are to look for the means and the motives 
of repossessing our primitive preeminence. 

In the second place. We observe and are 
effected by the contrast between the fate of 
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,Abel and Enoch. The one was crushed to 
the earth by the hand of a bnital and ferocious 
murderer; the other was conveyed to heaven, 
most likely by the " ministry " of some bene- 
Tolent intelligence. The one met death in its 
MDOst repulsive form, and wiU probably be the 
' longest tenant of the sepulchre ; the other en- 
tirely escaped it, and was the first to possess 
the happiness of perfect and immortal humanity. 
There is something instructive, in these cha- 
racters being placed side by side on the page 
of revelation. The strong contrast they form 
strikes the mind as something remarkable. It 
seems to furnish an illustration of the myste- 
rious diversities of fact and circumstance, which 
are perpetually occurring in the moral govern- 
ment of God. When we see righteous Abel 
falling beneath the stroke of inhumanity and 
violence, we are ready to fear that God hath 
forsaken the earth. While our feelings are yet 
occupied with the painful apprehension, another 
and an opposite picture passes before us, ex- 
citing another and an opposite train of emotion. 
We are called to lift our eyes from the blood 
of the first martyr, and to behold a member 
of that very species upon which the sentence 
of death has been pronounced, escaping from 
this guilty world, without experiencing for a 
moment a pang of its bitterness ; and we are 
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as much astonished by the extraordinary inter- 
ference of God in this instance^ as we were 
confounded by the palpable want of it in the 
other; and we are taught, how cautiously it 
becomes us to pronounce on the character of 
Deity and the purposes of Providence, from 
single instances and isolated facts; how per- 
fectly we may suppose harmony is preserved 
in the great whole, however inexplicable to us 
are particular appearances ; and that, in the 
end, when we attain to that world where we 
shall no longer '' see but in part," we may ex- 
pect God to prove his own interpreter, — to 
develop to his people the hidden reasons and 
the relative consistency of those events in his 
government, which, at present, are as myste- 
rious in their occun'ence, as the apparent aban- 
donment of distinguished faith, or the bodily 
translation of imperfect virtue. 

From this preliminary remark, we pass on 
to the more immediate subject of discourse. 
We are to exhibit to you the faith of Enoch. 
We shall consider, first, his life; and, secondly, 
his translation; as, respectively, its proof and 
its reward. 

Our attention is first to be directed to the 
holy life of this distinguished patriarch. It is 
referred to both by Moses and Paul. In the 
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book " Genesis " it is described by a figurative 
expression of great and emphatic significancy — 
" Enoch walked with God;" and this, you may 
remember, is the first break which the historian 
makes upon his melancholy and monotonous 
account of the lineal descendants of Adam. 
He commences with our remotest progenitor, 
and advances through seven generations with- 
out once varying his language, or introducing 
an additional idea; he merely states, respecting 
each individual, that he was bom— begat sons 
and daughters — and died; and thus he pro- 
ceeds, without the least intimation of moral 
history or rehgious attainment, until he touches 
upon the name of this venerable man ; then, for 
the first time, he intemipts the dry uniformity 
of his narrative, and, in one short sentence, 
pours such a flood of glory upon the memory 
of Enoch, as has rendered his character illus- 
trious in eveiy age of the church. And it may 
be worthy observation, that in the few hues 
allotted to him in the annals of Moses, the 
statement that he " walked vrith God " is twice 
made, as if to impress us with the singularity 
and the importance of the fact. In the text, 
Paul teUs us, that, before his translation, Enoch 
had this testimony, "that he pleased God;" an 
expression designed, I imagine, to be equivalent 
1 to the one we have just noticed. " Enoch 
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pleased God." How he did this, — what was 
the principle which secured so transcendant an 
object, — the apostle has himself informed us, 
by intimating, that his conduct was the re- 
sult, and his translation the reward, of that 
faith, '' without which it is impossible to please 
Hun." 

It may be remarked, in general, that these 
brief but striking expressions of the sacred pen- 
men relative to Enoch, are calculated to afford 
us the highest idea of his character and faith. 
He was, of course, a man of like passions with 
others ; inheriting that nature to which the 
pursuit of excellence is so onerous and difficult; 
he was doubtless placed in circimistances where 
he was frequently proved; example, and oppor- 
tunity, and appetite, might conciu" to seduce or 
to surprise him; — yet we have no fact, no in-: 
sinuation, against his perfect and uniform pro- 
priety. Many of the worthies of ancient time 
were men of distinguished faith and unquestion- 
able character; but there were periods, in the 
history of some of them, when they fell into the 
most flagrant violations of virtue, — ^when they 
abandoned their expectations of fiitiu'e reward 
for the possession of immediate indulgence, — 
sacrificed their faith at the sohcitation of their 
senses, — and thus stained their memory with 
the dark shadow of their infamous irregularities. 
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Nothing of this nature is recorded of Enoch; 
partly, perhaps, from the narrow Umits within 
which his history is confined; but principally, 
I imagine, from the extreme circumspection and 
purity of his life. His failings, whatever they 
were, excited no triumph in the enemies of 
truth, — they gave no occasion to the adversary 
to blaspheme, — they are not deserving the 
slightest hint in the record of his character: — 
he stands illustrious and alone ; enshrined, as it 
were, in the great temple of Truth and Purit)'; 
of mere men, the most similar to Him, " who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners." I conceive him to have been distin- 
guished, in an eminent degree, by the principles 
and fruits of that holiness, which was never 
seen in perfection but when infinite excellence 
appeared in the person of Christ. Some of 
those rays of glory which were then concen- 
ti'ated and combined, seem to have been first 
reflected by the patriarch, and to have rendered 

(him an expressive type of the Messiah ; and, 
fes He " ascended up on high, leading captivity 
Captive," so did Enoch ascend, escaping the 
power of death, and becoming, by instantaneous 
transformation, perfect and immortal. 

In attempting a more particular illustration 
of the character of Enoch, we shall endeavour 
briefly to enumerate the most important ideas 
g2 
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that seem to be included in the phrase " walk- 
ing with God." 

1. Divine revelation has itself asserted that 
'' two cannot walk together unless they are 
agreed," — unless there be a perfect understand- 
ing and a mutual confidence between them; 
and hence, the first thought which Enoch's 
character suggests, is that of the moral har- 
mony subsisting between him and Deity, as the 
implied and necessary basis of their intercourse. 
So long as enmity exists between any individuals, 
there exists an invincible barrier to cordial cor- 
respondence. If persons so situated are com- 
pelled to meet, it will be with reluctance; — 
if they have to mingle together in society, it 
will be with internal disgust; — the hour that 
commands their contact will be dreaded when 
distant, and hated when it comes; — and the 
moment that terminates their unnatural com- 
munion, will be hailed as the harbinger of free- 
dom and relief. In such a case, there never 
can be that warm and welcome salutation, that 
attends the meeting of those, whose minds are 
cemented by affectionate esteem ; — there can be 
nothing like ^^ walking together,' — nothing like 
that imsuspecting and perfect confidence which 
such a habit of intercourse implies. If, therefore, 
Enoch " walked with God," the fact strongly, 
suggests, that no enmity existed to obstruct their 
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communion ; — that, if any had existed, it was 
entirely removed, and had given place to other 
lentiments in the bosom of each, — to confidence 
■4)n the part of Enocli, and to complacency on 
he part of God. 

And such previous enmity there viras ; for 
'the natural man is enmity against God;" and 
Enoch, however eminent he may stand in the 
wcords of the church, was once, unquestionably, 
jject of that aUenation of feeling and de- 
ire from the liohness in which Deity delights, 
^at constitutes the universal proof of the apo- 
isy; and, therefore, before he could "walk with 
Bod," it was necessary that he should be " at 
peace with him," by the removal of those ob- 
stacles which sin and depranty interposed. Horn 
these were removed, we may conjecture, by 
observing the nature of the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation, and its substantial connexion with the 
Evangelical Economy. For this we have ade- 
quate assistance in the case of Abel, whose faith 
is represented as displayed by the peculiar pro- 
perties of his sacrifice. It is impossible to 
account for the early existence of animal sacri- 
fice, on any principle but that of the Divine 
appointment, the idea is so foreign from what 
we should expect as the spontaneous suggestion 
of nature. It is so mysterious, however, as the 
iiequisition of infinite benignity, that, admitting 
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such appointment, it seems but reasonable to 
suppose, it must have been prescribed for some 
great and peculiar purpose; and that purpose, 
there can now be no question, from the subse- 
quent discoveries of mercy, was, to prefigure 
the death and passion of the promised Messiah, 
and to intimate to the worshipper, in some faint 
degree, both the desert of sin and the medium 
of forgiveness. Presuming that such was its 
origin and design, it is easy to perceive in what 
way that friendship was primarily established, 
to which we are at present referring, as the very 
basis of Enoch's intercourse with God. There 
wds originally an obstacle between the parties 
in question ; — there was a barrier that pre- 
vented spontaneous and natural harmony ; — ^the 
moral union between earth and heaven had 
been broken, — and before God could repose in 
man, or man walk with God, as he had formerly 
done in Paradise, it was necessary for this union 
to be restored, by the acquiescence of both 
minds in some suitable expedient. He who 
had been offended, had a right to prescribe 
what he pleased; or, if he pleased, even to 
withhold such interposition altogether. It did 
please him, however, in his infinite compassion, 
to cherish purposes of mercy; — and, previous 
to the " fulness of time," when these were to be 
accomplished, to appoint a sacrifice of blood, as 
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the significant method of penitential approach, 
and the exclusive means of reconciliation. The 
rejection of Cain and his offering proceeded, as 
we have seen, as much from the deficiency of 
the sacrifice, as the unworthiness of the wor- 
shipper; indeed, the deficiency was a proof of 
the unworthiness, as it indicated a state of mind 
altogether inconsistent with his sinful situation. 
With such views of this divinely prescribed and 
exclusively efficient mode of approach to of- 
fended Deity, — the mode which represents the 
Messiah " as the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,"^ — the mode by which man, 
immediately subsequent to the fall, was required 
" to acquaint himself with God and be at 
peace;" — with such views, we cannot but refer 
to the sacrifice and the altar, to account for the 
harmony which subsisted between Jehovah and 
Enoch. It was here that the patriarch, bending 
beneath the consciousness of depravity and guilt, 
learned to indxilge hope and to subdue appre- 
hension. — It was here he discovered, that, by 
simple submission to the Supreme will, and 
affectionate dependence on the Supreme assu- 
rances, " he might have his delight in the Al- 
mighty, and could lift up his face unto God." — 
It was here, that " reconciliation " was effected 
and ratified,— that the contending parties were 
brought into harmonizing contact, — that the 
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one bowed himself as a polluted but penitent 
man^ and the other displayed his graciousness 
as a forgiving God. — It was here, that the 
Eternal, remembering his primeval promise, 
and having respect to its ultimate fulfilment, 
received into his regards and accepted the per- 
son of the prostrate believer. — It was here, 
that He passed over his personal transgressions, 
and imparted that grace by which the '' enmity'* 
of his nature was removed; — by which a change 
was effected in the dispositions of the heart and 
the elements of the character ; — ^by which a love 
to Himself and to holiness was excited and sus- 
tained; — and by which he was enabled, from 
that moment, to commence such a course of 
^^ fellowship with God," as led to a height and 
a habit of excellence, imparalleled, perhaps, in 
the annals of the Church. 

In using the word '^friendship," and similar 
terms, to express the first idea included in two 
persons walking together, it is to be remem- 
bered, that, in the present case, it is friendship 
of a kind altogether peculiar. It rests upon 
very different principles from those which enter 
into the fellowship of equals. It is supposed 
to subsist between the finite and the infinite — 
between the great and adorable God, and an 
erring and mortal man. It implies, therefore, 
what human friendship never can imply, the 
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unlimited submission of the one to the other. 
It supposes the subordinate mind to acquiesce 
entirely in the will of the Supreme. This prin- 
ciple hes at the very foundation of the union, 
and determines the conditions on which it is 
formed, presei-ved and perpetuated. Friendship 
of this kind can alone take place, when beings 
are brought into harmonizing contact, between 
whom there subsists an essential and infinite 
disparity. 

2. The figure may further express the regard 
of the patriarch to habits of devotion. Enoch 

Lj' walked with God" by a scrupulous attention 
> the exercises of worship, and by a constant 

' recollection of the Divine presence. Every sa- 
cred engagement was performed with a holy 
alacrity. Every call to worsliip welcomed as 
; came, from its inviting him to contact vrith 
l^' the Father of Spirits." Every excursion of 
sanctified thought — -every emotion of virtuous 
feehng — was sustained and encouraged, in an- 

iticipation of the intercourse, or as the result 
of its enjoyment. The thought of Deity was 
liever unwelcome to hira ; he did not shun the 
idea when obviously presented, nor attempt to 
Tepress it if it arose in his mind. With any of 
his voluntary trains of reflection, the thought 
of God might easily assimilate. He would have 
suspected his virtue had this idea been long 
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absent ; or if, when it came, it had appeared 
at variance with his cherished suggestions. All 
his undertakings he may be supposed to have 
referred to the Divine will; — his motives he 
remembered were exposed to the scrutiny of 
the Divine observation; — ^his conversation was 
conducted with the constant feeling that God 
was his auditor. '' God was in all his thoughts^* 
If he looked upon the heavens, he was there; 
if he contemplated the earth, he was there; if 
he retired into his own bosom, he was there. 
He felt his presence pressing, as it were, upon 
his senses ; it was the congenial element of his 
moral being, — the atmosphere in which his 
spirit was refreshed. There was no terror to 
Mm in the Great and Holy Name; — he felt no 
tumultuary agitation, because '' God had beset 
him behind and before, encompassing all his 
ways;'' the recollection of this was rather a 
source of sacred and animated pleasure, — it 
invested every thing with a new property, — it 
disclosed to him the spiritual essence that per- 
vades the universe, — and thus gave him ever 
to feel as within the circle of the sublimest 
satisfactions. So famihar, I imagine, was the 
mind of the patriarch with the conception of 
God, and so awake to the insignificance which 
it teaches us to attach to every sublunary in- 
terest, that, to him, any extended or intense 
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process of thought or feeling must have ap- 
peared impossible, if it were to be supposed 
nnconnected with either. 

3. Another idea included in the figure, is that 
of active obedience. The language, you may 
perceive, refers to something more than a mere 
exercise of mind; it indicates not merely an 
Mention to religious truth and devotional per- 
fcrmances, — not merely to faith and worship, — 
but to all that is meant by active and practical 
virtue. Enoch "walked" with God. He was 
neither "dead" under actual sin, nor "asleep" 
in fancied security, — but he was "aUve" and 
"awake" to the necessity of doing, and the oppor- 
tunities of doingj^and he was occupied and busy 
about the moralities of hfe. He did not content 
himself with thinking and feeling; — he did not 
suppose it was enough to reason and speculate 
upon the "sayings of God;" — he did not ima- 
gine he had done all when he professed his 
behef in the direct or traditional announcements 
of the Divine voice ; — he felt that this was but 
the foundation of the character — the beginning 
of "the work which God had given him to do;" 
that it afforded the outline, — showed the parts 
and proportions of which the moral man was 
to consist, but demanded from him unremitting 
assiduity to fill and to finish the picture. There 
is a passage in the prophet Malachi, which may 
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be appropriately applied to Enoch under this 
head of the discourse. Describing the character 
of a tribe under the name of its founder, it is 
said of him, '^ he walked with me in peace and 
equity." H^re is a beautiful connexion, you 
perceive, between pardon and righteousness. 
He walked with God, not only in ^' peace," but 
in '^ equity ;" — not only on the footing of friend- 
ship, as pardoned and reconciled; but on the^ 
footing of obedience, as one who felt the obli- 
gation to imitate and resemble him. And thus 
it was with Enoch. He '^ walked in all the 
conunandments of God blameless;" he aimed 
at exhibiting in his habits and his history, so 
far as infirmity permitted, the reality of that 
^^idea" of excellence, which his intellect had 
acquired, by imbibing the conceptions of God 
on character and duty. 

4. A fourth and last idea included in the 
figure, is that of progressive attainment and 
continued perseverance. The phraseology re- 
fers not merely to activity, but to activity that 
leads onwards. Enoch, like all the other pa- 
triarchs, was a pilgrim and a stranger; — he 
was seeking another and a more congenial 
country; — ^he had a journey to perform before 
he could behold or enter it; — and in that jour- 
ney he made perpetual advances, by the con- 
stant putting forth of his own personal exertion. 
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fAnd he was not "weary in well-doing;" — the 
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times appear long, 
or painful, or perplexed, — but he persevered, 
because it was the only way in which he could 
be favoured with a Divine associate. In fre- 
quent and affectionate intercourse with superior 
excellence we catch something of its spirit, and 
naturally learn to resemble wliat we love ; and 
thus, in walking with God, Enoch received such 
impressions of purity, and was so strongly at- 
tracted towards infinite perfection, as to be led 
onward fi'om attainment to attainment, and from 
glory to glory. Every day, as it closed upon his 
character, saw it in some respect improved, — 
saw some folly repressed, — some temptation 
resisted, — some virtue increased in its efful- 
gence,— some new idea added to his know- 
or some quickened impulse given to 

piety. The character of Enoch, like that 
'lOf every other man, arose from first elements 
;and infantile excellence, and had to proceed 
through aU the degrees of progressive advance- 
ment, before it arrived at its " perfect strength." 
But then it never stood still. He did not dis- 
ipate, in a gust of passion, what he had just 

ed by painful acquisitions ; - — he chd not 
laboriously form his plans, and then become 
careless and slothfid, as if they could realize 
lemselves ; — he did not neglect one part of 
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chaxacter, from exclusive devotion to another; — 
but, fixing a high aim, and exercising universal 
solicitude, he proceeded in his course ^' like the 
light of the morning, which shines more and 
more unto the perfect day." 

Such, my brethren, is a rapid sketch of the 
character and life of this great and distinguished 
man. Such as we have described, were the 
elements and the expressions of his devotion 
and his virtue; — such the qualities, which Je- 
hovah honoured with signal approbation. God 
beheld, as it were, his own image, impressed 
upon one of the minds which he had made, 
but standing almost alone in the midst of a 
'^ perverse and crooked generation ; " he put 
forth the hand which had adorned his servant 
with the " beauties of hoUness," and, in one 
moment, removed such pre-eminent perfection 
from the earth; — removed it to a higher and 
holier world, to meet with kindred excellence 
and to mingle mth congenial society. 
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THE FAITH OF ENOCH. 



HEB. XI. 5, 6. 

By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death ; and was not founds became God had trans- 
lated him: for before his translation he had this 
testimony i that he pleaded God. But without faith 
it is impossible to please him. 

Proceeding with the train of observation which 
we prescribed to ourselves in the preceding dis- 
course, we propose, as our first object in this, 
to show how faith was illustrated and displayed 
in the life of Enoch. 

'' Enoch, before his translation, had this tes- 
timony, that he pleased God ;" " but without 
fedth it is impossible to please him;" therefore, 
all that constituted the excellence of Enoch, 
was the result of this principle. In his '^ walk- 
ing with God," he exemplified the New Testa- 
ment representation, '^ we walk by faith and not 
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by sight." To be satisfied of this — satisfied 
that "faith" formed the source of his activity 
and zeal, it may be proper to refer to the 
apostle's definition of it, as already described, 
and to apply it, in one or other of its senses, to 
each of the virtues attributed to the patriarch. 

" Faith is the perfect persuasion of things not 
seen, and the confident expectation of things 
hoped for." " It is the repose of the intellect, 
and the repose of the affections." All the state- 
ments of scriptm*e, concerning the future or the 
past, — all its doctrines, respecting the Object of 
worship and the method of mercy, — are facts — 
" things not seen " — ^the admission of which, on 
the authority of God, originates what we term 
the repose of the intellect. That is to say, the 
human understanding, either searching into sub- 
jects which it cannot comprehend, or oppressed 
by inquiries and doubts which it cannot satisfy, 
takes the statements of God just as it finds 
them, and emerges from ignorance and anxiety 
to knowledge and rest. Then, the same autho- 
rity that has said that such things are, is seen 
also to have promised that certain other things 
shall he; faithfulness becomes now associated 
with wisdom ; God is not only believed " to he J* 
but to be " a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him ;" his moral character inspires perfect 
dependence ; the agitations of fear subside ; a 
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calm and felicitous confidence is felt; — this is 
faith, as previously designated, the repose of the 
affections. 

This principle, though we denominate it 
repose, is the exclusive source of acceptable 
exertion. To the one or the other of its as- 
pects, or to both of them combined, you may 
refer each of the four grand features of Enoch's 
character. Speaking scientifically, we might 
say, that the moral phenomena of which that 
character consisted, are accounted for by this, 
and by nothing else. It is true, individual ap- 
pearances, partially resembling some of them, 
may often, in other men, he interpreted by 
referring them to the operation of inferior 
agencies ; but these, in Enoch, when properly 
considered, as to their true nature and beautiftil 
combination, their extent and continuance, will 
be found to demand faith as their producing 
principle, and to demand it in no ordinary 
degree of purity and \igour. 

In the first thing which "walking with God" 
was considered to imply, namely, friendship or 
reconciliation, faith is seen in both the senses 
already illustrated, — both as the persuasion ol" 
the intellect and the repose of the heart— a 
reception of truth and a confidence in character. 
We observed, in the last discourse, that, as 
there never has been but one way in which 
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a sinner can be pardoned, or in which he can 
acquire the friendship of offended Deity, we 
regard it as certain, that, since such friendship 
was enjoyed by Enoch, he had approached God 
and expressed his faith in the same manner in 
which Abel had done before him. That, con- 
scious of sin and anxious for acceptance, he 
ended all his inquiries respecting how man was 
to be reconciled to God, by implicitly receiving 
the testimony of the fathers as to every matter 
connected vnth the question; and that, in con- 
sequence of this, he met with God over a 
bleeding sacrifice, feeling firmly assured that 
because he had appointed this mode of ap- 
proach, he would have respect unto his pro- 
mise and redeem him from death. Had he, 
like Cain, presumptuously departed from the 
requisitions of the Most High; or, had he lost 
his time and his tranquillity in curious specu- 
lations; that reconciliation would never have 
resulted, which formed the grand foundation 
of his intercourse wdth God. But, taking the 
principles of his neUgion on the authority of 
the speaker, — ^feeUng that He knew best what 
to appoint and what to insist upon, — that his 
wisdom would appoint only what was proper, 
and his mercy require only what was requisite, 
and his truth fulfil every assm*ance, — he be- 
lieved, and acted, and enjoyed; he displayed 



" RECUNCiLEATION." 



his faith by an implicit admission of what God 
said, and a confident resting upon what God had 
promised: that is, by " the persuasion of things 
not seen, and the expectation of things hoped 
for," he acquainted himself with God, and was 
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F In the second thing by which Enoch was 
distinguished, — the habitual recollection of the 
Divine presence,— there was a display of faith 

riu that sense of it, in which it specifically 
lelates to the " perfect persuasion of things 
ot seen." The existence and the attributes 
of God are a part of these things. *' No man 
hath seen God at any time." We beHeve that 
■ Jie is, — that his presence pervades and animates 
he creation, — " that he is about our path and 
ibout our bed, encompassing all our ways." 
is a trutli, — an actual existing fact, — 
idependently of us or our perceptions ; its 
realization or neglect forms the principal dif- 
ference between man and man ; and the degree 
tof intensity with winch it is felt, is the most 
^riking indication of the character. Few will 
deny the fact as expressed in words. Speak 
h) any one you meet of the Divine presence, 
pad you will find a ready admission of its reality 
and extent. The admission may be general ; 
but that feeling persuasion of the thing whicli 
constitutes faith, which consists in its realization, 
" n2 
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and which was displayed by Enoch, are ex- 
tremely rare. He hved under an habitual 
impression of the truth ; and this he could do 
only by a vivid perception of what was unseen; 
by illustrating, in fact, that apparent contra- 
diction of sacred scripture, *^ seeing Him who is 
invisible" This is one of the triumphs of the 
great principle which we are attempting to illus- 
trate. It is an important part of the victory 
which it teaches us to obtain over the world. 
The palpable realities of the present scene are 
making such incessant impressions on the senses, 
that it requires a constant effort of abstraction 
to evade their influence, and to feel ourselves 
within the presence and inspection of the Deity. 
This power, however, is to be acquired; it 
consists in the exercise of faith, — ^that principle 
which enables the mind firmly to grasp the facts 
of the spiritual state, and which gives to the 
pure and simple conceptions of the intellect, all 
the force and distinctness of actual appearances. 

The third and fourth things by which Enoch 
was distinguished, — his moral activity and pro- 
gressive advancement, — ^may properly be classed 
together. That they are to be referred to the 
exercise of faith, two brief and general observa- 
tions will evince. 

First. All religious excellence is the fruit of 
that grace, which He who imparts every good 
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and perfect gift, lias promised to communicate ; 
and it is obtained by that faith which confides 
in the promise, and which prompts us to seek 
it by fervent supplication. This grace is one 
of the things that are " hoped for." It is placed 
before the mind as ready to be given. The 
man may be oppressed by a sense of his weak- 
ness ; his heart may sink within him when he 
looks at the warfare to which he is called ; 
his courage may depart, and his zeal decay : 
but when faith can repose upon the promise of 
assistance, and the heart can utter its voice 
at the mercy-seat, the principle restores again 
his wavering resolution, by obtaining " grace 
to help in the time of need," — it thus leads 
him to the fountain of Ufe and vigour, and 
replenishes the soul with the essential element 
of practical activity. 

Secondly. Perseverance is promoted by faith, 
as it is this principle that penetrates into eter- 
nity, expatiates, as it were, over the scenes of 
our anticipated being, and realizes the future 
results of the present existence. It teaches 
the mind to rise beyond the influence of im- 
mediate impressions; it points, under all cir- 
cumstances, with undeviating steadiness, to that 
better country, of the existence of which the 
Divine testimony is felt to be indubitable prooil 
II 4t is this that animates effort to constancy 
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and attainment. Many are the insinuating 
seductions that would allure us to indolent 
repose, and strong is the tendency of nature 
to listen to their voice ; severe is the self-denial, 
and difficult the warfare, which we have often 
to exercise and maintain ; and, except by a 
faith which penetrates within the veil, and 
assures us both of the things that are ''not 
seen," and of those that are '' hoped for," we 
should be utterly unable to resist and overcome. 
There are circumstances under which, if this 
world were our only residence, virtue would 
have the worst of it ; and when, if this were 
ascertained or presumed, no adequate motive 
could be brought to secure our perseverance : — 
there is sometimes a concurrence of all that can 
be desired for the successful perpetration of 
wickedness ; impulse, opportunity, advantage, 
concealment; when no consideration, derived 
exclusively from the present state, could 
operate with power; but faith, displaying to 
the imagination the worlds that are not seen, 
with all their exquisite provisions for the pro- 
duction alike of agony and rapture, commands 
obedience and prompts decision when nothing 
else could secure or maintain them. In ad* 
vancing with the characters to be successively 
contemplated, we shall have frequent occasion 
\o notice their faith under this aspect. It is 
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^)fiten dwelt upon, indeed, by the apostle, and 

I seems to enter into the very essence of prac- 

j tical reUgion ; and well may it become to us 

I theme of observation and appeal, seeing that 

[ we too are required, both " by the terrors of 

[ the Lord, to persuade men," and also, to convey 

I the inestimable assurance, that " our light 

f afflictions, which are but for a moment, work 

I out for us a far more exceeding even an eternal 

weight of glory ; while we look, 7iot at the things 

which are- seen, but at the things which are not 

seen ; for the things which are seen are temporal, 

I ^lut the things which are not seen are eternal." 



11. 



I 



Having attempted to show how the character 
of Enoch was formed by the operation of faith, 
we proceed to notice the extraordinary manner 
in which God saw fit to remove him from the 
earth. " £1/ faith Enoch was translated." 

By the translation of Enoch, we understand that 
he was taken up bodily into heaven, without sus- 
taining that appalling infliction wliich we denomi- 
nate death. " Flesh and blood," however, "can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God," and therefore 
we infer, that a miraculous change passed iipon 
his person, similar to that which the apostles 
predicts, as awaiting those "who shall be alive 
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and remain at the coming of the Lord ;" similar, 
in fact, to that which passed upon the Lord 
himself, after his resmrection, in consequence 
of which, to use the expression of a learned 
prelate, all that was previously miraculous be- 
came natural, and all that was previously natu- 
ral became miraculous. " There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body." The latter 
phrase, though apparently self-contradictory, is 
justified by the fact to which we have adverted. 
Indeed, if it were not,— if there were no facts 
of such a nature recorded in scripture, yet, from 
oiir necessary ignorance of the spiritual state, 
it would be improper to call it a contradiction, 
for, for any thing we can tell, the produc- 
tion of a substance thus described may be within 
the compass of the Divine power. We believe 
that it is. We believe that several facts are 
stated in scripture, by which the simple asser- 
tion of the apostle is confirmed. " There is 
a spiritual body." This, we imagine, will retain 
a resemblance to that which at present we 
possess. It will have visible figure ; it will have 
the appearance of the present without its gross- 
ness ; it will not be dependent on food ; it will 
not be sensible of fatigue ; it will be incapable 
of decay ; it will partake of the immortality 
of spirit, and may, perhaps, of its velocity of 
movement. Now, a change which effected or 
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prepared hiin for all this, passed, we presume, 
on the person of the patriarch. The elements 
of his frame were essentially altered; its proper- 
ties became different; its nature imperishable; 
its relation to earth, and its dependence on 
what is earthly, were destroyed. Enoch could 
not have enjoyed existence here, had he con- 
tinued after this. He was now fitted for a more 
ethereal station; he was prepared for a sublimer 
world ; he was capable of a higher agency, and 
nobler duties ; he was alive to purer pleasures, 
and richer sensibilities : and he was removed, 
'therefore, to the immediate presence of the 
■Supreme, where all is congenial with that new 
nature which had been miraculously conferred. 
It would be altogether childish to reject the fact 
because we cannot comprehend it. It is mys- 
terious; but so is the creation of a man at first, 
and so is the birth of every individual. There 
Jb something as incomprehensible in the secret 
and gradual processes that change a helpless 
infant into a man, as in that sudden trans- 
formation by which this incorruptible puts 
on incorruption, and this mortal puts on immor- 
tahty. We can no more explain the one than 
we can the other; each is wonderiiil, but that 
which constitutes tlie wonder equally eludes our 
detection and developement in both. Admit, 
in any case, the exertion of infinite power, and 
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nothing is difficult. It can do any thing that 
does not involve a physical or moral contra- 
diction ; and there is neither the one nor the 
other in the miraculous translation of an emi- 
nent saint, at a time when such an event might 
possibly exert an immense influence on the 
religious history of the world. " Enoch walked 
with God, and he was not, for God took him."* 
Of the time and circumstances of this event 
we have no minute or specific information. The 
language employed, both by Moses and Paul, 
would indicate that it was sudden. The one 
says, " He was not, for God took him ;" the 
other, *^ He was not found, because God had 
translated him ;" both expressions seem to 
imply that the event was unexpected, at least 
to his fiiends. He was missed by them. He 
disappeared from his accustomed vocations ; he 
mingled not with his usual associates. They 
seem to have sought for him, but discovered no 
retreat in which he was concealed. Something 
possibly was foimd indicating the event, or the 
knowledge of it might be imparted to some 

* The properties of the " spiritual body," as enumerated 
by the apostle, may be seen admirably illustrated in a ser- 
mon on the " Resurrection," recently published by the Rev. 
J. P. Dobson. The whole discourse, indeed, is distin- 
guished both for its argumentative ability and vigorous 
eloquence, ' 
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holy contemporaiy ; or, after a short period of 
anxiety, the actual witnesses of the miracle 
might appear, and their testimony be accompa- 
nied by the pledges of indubitable truth. Perhaps 
the faith of the patriarch might have been 
previously tried, by an actual promise from God, 
respecting the mode of his removal. In the 
absence of all knowledge of any similar event, 
it would require a strong exertion of faith not 
to be staggered by the assurance ; and if, after 
the promise, the period of consummation were 
long delayed, this, in connexion with the ridi- 
cule to which it might expose him, would 
severely try the strength of the principle. It 
seems more likely, however, the change might 
be as unexpected to himself as it was to others,. 
What a moment would be that of its actual 
occurrence ! What mingled sensations must 
have attended it ! What awe and astonishment, 
surprise and rapture, must have seemed to seize 
at once the spirit of the patriarch ! He was 
walking, perhaps, among the works of God, 
surveying the proofs of his wisdom and benig- 
nity ; or he was indulging deep and agitating 
reflections on the depravity of man and the 
mysteries of Providence ; or he might be pour- 
ing out his soul in prayer,— engaged in the very 
act of devotion, — and, " in an instant," — " in the 
twinkling of an eye," — the whole range of his 
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impressions would be transformed ! and^ instead 
of the voice of supplication, and the society of 
men, he would feel himself joining in the services 
of heaven ; surroimded by the elder sons of crea- 
tion, unfallen in state, and perfect in obedience. 

III. 

The translation of Enoch, in relation to the 
purposes it was designed to answer, may be 
regarded in three different aspects ; — as it 
respected himself; as it respected the existing 
generation; and as it respects the chiwch in 
all ages. 

As it respected himself, it was intended, 
perhaps, both as a distinction and a mercy. An 
illustrious distinction it unquestionably was ; it 
was, no doubt, designed as a reward for his 
piety and faith, conferred by Him whom he had 
*' delighted to honour." But it is more espe- 
cially to be regarded in the latter view. The 
world was advanced some centuries at the time 
of his birth ; and when we consider the early 
effect of the apostasy, and connect that with 
what would be the rapid advance of evil, and 
the corrupting influence of men upon each other, 
as the species continued to increase in numbers, 
there can be no doubt that impiety and wicked- 
ness were both great and general during the 
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life-time of this admirable man. Indeed, this 
fieems to be implied in the very quality for 
which he is revered in the church. The lan- 
guage of the historian and the apostle equally 
suggest, that, in the days of the patriarch, 
*• walking with God " was by no means common. 
Had the thing been common, it would have 
conferred no distinction. The majority of men 
did not walk with God, for, if they had, Enoch 
never could have been celebrated as singularly 
virtuous. Hence it is possible, we presume, 
that his translation might be an emanation of 
mercy as well as a " recompense of reward." 
His moral sensibility, I can imagine, might 
have become _ so fine, and his love to the 
law of God so exalted and incessant, that 
the sight of the depravity which would every 
where meet him, might produce the most 
exquisite and agonizing impressions on his 
heart. " Rivers of water," says David, " run 
down mine eyes, because men keep not thy 
law." David was probably inferior to Enoch in 
his religious attainments, and therefore it might 
be that, having Uved long enough to be a witness 
for God, God graciously removed him from 
a world which he was no longer fitted to in- 
habit: a world pregnant with nothing to him 
but sources of anguish, sounds of blasphemy, 
and spectacles of crime. 
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Considerable light will be obtained as to the 
aspect of this extraordinary event in relation 
to the people of his time, by remembering that 
Enoch was a prophet and a preacher of right- 
eousness. We have no document from his 
own hand; but, in the Epistle of Jude, we have 
one of his prophecies preserved by tradition. 
This prophecy, too, is of a very remarkable kind. 
It refers to the coming of the Lord to execute 
judgment upon the ungodly, and to avenge the 
hard speeches which presumptuous sinners had 
uttered against him. Here two things are 
remarkable. First, That Enoch was a preacher 
and a prophet in the midst of " an ungodly and 
perverse generation." Hence, his translation 
might be intended as one thing in the order 
of means, by which the Di\dne Spirit, '^ striving 
with man," might design to give a solemnity 
and power to his instructions. It might be 
supposed, that some who disregarded his ad- 
monitions when living among them, or who 
derided and denied his pretensions to teach, 
might be impressed by this signal proof of 
the Divine approbation; and many an exhor- 
tation might be expected to be recalled, and to 
come with augmented force, when the preacher 
would be regarded in a manner as addressing 
them from heaven. A second consideration is 
suggested by the character and terms of the 
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prophecy itself. It seems that a principal topic 
with the prophet was a coming judgment and a 
future state. This was perhaps the very cause 
of those "hard speeches" of which he com- 
ilains. It is easy to suppose that there were 
scoffers " in those days as well as at present ; 
len, who, while the prophet was proclaiming 
the coming of the Lord, might ask for the pro- 
mise, or the precursors, of his coming, and point 
to the constancy and uniformity of nature, in 
which all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the world : and, taunting him with 
liiis sobriety and self-denial, his absurd hypocrisy 
iiluid puritanical pretensions, might insult him 
with their infidel jests, and reel to their 
wretched revelry with the maxim of their sue- 
in their mouths—" let us eat and drink,, 
tr to-morrow we die." All this is at least 
•^^possible ; for my part, I think it likely ; and I 
regard, therefore, the translation of the prophet, 
as intended to prove to an infatuated world the 
actual existence of a future state, and the posi- 
:-iiTe fact of human immortality. Under what- 
ever circumstances the miracle might occur, — 
whether secret and sudden ; whether unex- 
pected or promised ; whether witnessed at the 
moment, or afterwards ascertained by subse- 
quent evidence ; there can be no doubt that 
it was known and believed by the existing 
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generation ; some and sufficient means were 
employed by Providence to impress its truth 
upon the public mind; and the intention of 
Providence unquestionably was, to give a cer- 
tainty and a sanction to those truths which the 
patriarch had preached, and to exhibit, in his 
own person, a spendid display of the reaUty of 
them all. 

The purposes to be answered by the event 
in its relation to the church in all ages, may 
be briefly comprehended in the following 
observations. It should tend to encourage us 
amid the perplexities and temptations of the pre- 
sent state. We should see in it the truth of what 
we hear from the apostle, — " God is not un- 
fEdthful to forget yom* works of faith and your 
labours of love/' '^ Though the blessing tarry, 
wait for it ; it shall surely come, it shall not 
tarry/' In contemplating the character and 
reward of Enoch, we should surely be animated 
in the prosecution of the contest to which we 
are called. We should be prompted to perse- 
vere^ — to press onward, — whatever dangers 
may appal, or whatever temptations would 
seduce. There may be much to suffer and to 
do. There may be a thousand varieties of 
evil to contend with, in proportion as we aim 
with zeal and exactness " to walk with God ;" 
but, recollecting the recompense with which 
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Enoch was rewarded, we may be assisted to 
persevere with a constancy like his. We ought 
never to forget, that what he is, all of us may 
become. There will be no difference ultimately 
between him and the rest of the redeemed. 
There is a difference in the manner of their 
arriving at perfection, but there will be none 
in the fact of their perfection itself. The great 
majority of the faithfiil wiU not be translated as 
he was; but they will possess the same kind of 
glory when, rising from the sepulchre, "the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall change their vde body, and 
make it like unto his own glorious body, by that 
power by which he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself." The event, therefore, to 
which we have so often adverted, has thus a 
tendency to encourage (if I may be permitted 
the phrase) a vutuous ambition in all who 
beheve it; inflaming them with a desire to share 
in the rapture and partake the triumph of 
glorified humanity ! Still further ; as our faith 
in the promises of God is greatly assisted by 
knowing, not merely the truth that he can do 
what he has said, hut the fact that in some in- 
stances he has actually done it ; so, in this 
view, the translation of Enoch may prove of 
inestimable value to the church. God has 
already conferred all the benefits of a resurrection 
_upon some of oiu: brethren " of like passions with 
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ourselves ;" and what he has done once, he can do 
again ; what he has done for others, he can do 
for us ; what he has done in a single instance, 
he can do in ten thousand. We have already 
in heaven, not merely the glorified body of the 
Lord, whose mysterious nature and immaculate 
perfection constitute so essential a difference 
between him and us, as at times to awe and to 
repress, rather than excite; but we have a 
representative and a brother, in one who was 
once subject to sin, and had to struggle with 
depravity, as much perhaps as the worst and 
weakest of us all; and we feel that the very 
same grace to which he was indebted for his 
illustrious virtue and sublime elevation, can, 
and will, if we trust it, convey us into the 
same region, and place us in safety by his 
side. 

" Whatever was written aforetime was written 
for our learning, that we, through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope f 
and we doubt not, that by looking at the record 
before us, the mind of many a believer has been 
soothed and encouraged, so that the general 
purpose of the Spirit in the whole of reve- 
lation has been often and abundantly fulfilled 
vdth respect to this specific and memorable 
fact. 
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By the history of Enoch there seems to be 
one great lesson inculcated and enforced. He 
is celebrated for "walking with God." The care 
with which this is recorded, in connexion with 
the miraculous fact of his translation, would 
appear to imply that there is something emi- 
nently remarkable in the circumstance. That, 
we imagine, is the complete conquest, which 
such a habit demonstrates had been achieved 
over the essential element of depravity ; and 
the moral fitness which had thence necessarily 
resulted for the sublime engagements of the 
spiritual state. If there be any one thing that 
constitutes the characteristic attribute of the 
unrenewed mind, this is that thing, — it does 
not like to retain God in its knowledge. " The 
natural man is enmity against God." " God 
is not in all his thoughts." There is in many, 
a willing forgetfulness of his presence and his 
claims, and a repugnance to whatever would 
remind them of either. The idea of Deity is 
irritating and unwelcome ; it is expelled from 
their associations as an intrusion and of- 
fence ; or, at least, it is permitted to exert no 
influence on the regulation of feeling and 
the government of life. This inherent dislike 
to "walking with God," betrayed, either by 
i2 
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positive hostility or constant forgetfulness, is 
the distinguishing attribute of apostate natures. 
The proof of its existence and operation in man^ 
is to be seen, not merely in the haimts and 
recesses of infiamy and pollution : — there, indeed, 
you may obtain a dark and dreadful demonstra- 
tion of the sin ; but you may find the principle, 
in all its rancour and malignity, in many a man 
of eulogized excellence. Such a nian may have 
cultivated and displayed much of the conunand- 
ing and the attractive of character, — all that is 
'"^ just," and "pure," and "lovely," and of "good 
report ;" he may be distinguished for unbending 
integrity, and expansive benevolence, and in- 
flexible truth ; he may never have been knovni 
even to approach to any thing Uke a great or 
voluntary violation, either of kindly feeling or 
honourable conduct ; he may thus have earned 
from society the reward of profoundest admira- 
tion and respect ;— but still it is to be remem- 
bered, that all the excellence for which he is 
remarkable, is required, by the law of secular 
moraUty, as well as by the law of God ; obedi- 
ence to either is sufficient to produce it; and, 
it may be, that a regard merely to the ^rst- — a 
sense of social obUgation, and a concern for 
personal character — may have animated this 
virtuous maxi in the whole round of his moral 
acquisitions ! — He may never have thought of 
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" living to the Lord ;" never for a moment have 
acted with " a desire to please Him ;" he may 
even deny his existence ; — or if he admit it, he 
may ridicule the mention of the motive adverted 
to. He could have been all that he is, had he 
been certain that there was neither Divine law, 
governor, nor judge ; and to him, in fact, there 
has virtually been neither, for the thought of 
them has never been the reason why he did or 
forbore any action, the avoidance or the per- 
formance of which, has distinguished his charac- 
ter. It is thus that the inherent proof of the^ 
apostasy, the essential element of sin, may 
reign in the man who is positively pre-eminent 
for his attributes of excellence, and regaled by 
the incense of siu-rounding admiration. 

I can thus conceive of a virtuous atheist : — 
that is, I can conceive that natural disposition 
and purely secular considerations may produce 
a very high degree of personal and social excel- 
lence in a man who has brought himself to 
believe that there is no God. But it is to be 
remembered, that the man who professes to 
believe the contrary, professes to believe that 
there is a God, but who never thinks of him, — 
that man is virtuous just on the same principles 
and to the same extent ; and, just in proportion, 
therefore, as any of you act, without an habitual 
f recollection of the Divine presence.and a designed 
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regard to the Divine pleasure, just in that 
proportion is your virtue neither more nor less 
than the offspring of atheism. It is no better, 
and it cannot be worse,— worse, I mean, in rela- 
tion to eternity ; for, with respect to tlie present 
world, it may really he both beautiful in itself, 
and serviceable to you, but then in the present 
world it will have its reward. It arises from 
considerations entirely confined to it ; it is in- 
spired by motives exclusively earthly ; so far as 
earth is concerned, we repeat our admission that 
it may actually be " lovely and of good report ;" 
but, so far as God is concerned, as it is totally 
independent of all reference to Him, it wiU 
certainly appear to you, when placed in his 
presence, as nothing hut a species of splendid 
iniquity ! — For what is called virtue, therefore, 
to he of any value as a present preparation for 
the succeeding state, it must arise from a prin- 
ciple which shall be applicable to the duties of 
both worlcU ; — a principle which may influence 
in heaven as well as upon earth ; — a principle 
upon which it may be possible to act when you 
are called to associate with spiritual natures, and 
when placed where God cannot but be seen ; as 
well as when surrounded by present society, and 
placed where his presence is a truth to be be- 
lieved. Now, such a principle is that, which 
consists of the vivid and practical realization r 
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this very truth. It is this, which, while it 
prompts to certain other virtues, which secular 
morality does not include ; pervades with a new 
property, and invests with a higher character all 
that secular morality can suggest. Under this 
principle the man does all he did before, but he 
does it from another motive— a direct and in- 
cessant reference to God. In such a man, the 
specific element of depravity is succeeded by the 
specific element of holiness. His excellence is 
thus of a kind altogether distinct from that of 
the world. When he leaves his present con- 
dition of existence, and his present mode of 
moral activity, he can carry with him the 
principle from which that activity springs, to 
any place where God is to be served. There is 
in the principle an essential congeniality to the 
engagements of the place. It requires to un- 
dergo no change in itself, it only changes its 
mode of practical manifestation. The man had 
before " walked with God," and now he is 
" with him." The difference is not in the 
nature of the thing, only in its circumstances. 
While here, whatever he did was done " unto 
God;" but this is all that ever can be done, 
either by purest and highest natures, or by any 
nature in its purest and highest state. This, 
therefore, while it exalts and sublimes the duties 
of earth, is also the elementary preparation for 
the duties of heaven. 
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It is thus that the state of mind ivhich dis- 
tinguished Enoch is seen to possess sucli incom- 
parable worth. It imphed, not indeed the 
extinction, but the conquest, of the e^il prin- 
ciple ;— that principle, which, disliking and 
opposing itself to God, leaves room for nothing 
in the character but the contracted aim and 
superficial appearances of secular virtue : and, 
it implied also the operation of another prin- 
ciple ; — one, which, delighting itself in God, 
infuses into virtue itself that which entirely 
changes its nature and its name, and which 
capacitates the man for all that is to constitute 
either the duty or the bhss of heaven. In exact 
proportion as this is possessed, are we prepared 
for the spiritual engagements of the kingdom of 
God. In that proportion have we approached, 
as it were, the precincts of eternity. When 
we consider how near Enoch must have 
approached, from the manner in which he is 
celebrated in the church, we seem to cease to 
wonder at his sudden disappearance. We hegin 
to think it almost in the order of nature, that, 
having advanced so close to the spiritual state, 
— ^having come, as it were, within the sphere of 
its attraction— he should be drawn at length 
irresistibly into it, and should thus find his 
faith at once terminated and transformed by the 
instantaneous bufsting on his senses of the 
glory and the gratulations of the upper world. 
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" Infuses into virtue itself that which entirely changes its 
nature and its name,"'} That attention to personal and 
relative duties which renders character morally excellent, 
though it arise from nothing but considerations limited to 
the present state, may yet, in one sense, properly be deno- 
minated virtue. It is the virtue of this world ; — that is to 
say, it is conduct exactly agreeing to all the relations sus- 
tained by human nature so far as this world is concerned, 
and, if there were no other world, and no God, would be 
the perfection of that nature. When, however, this same 
attention to personal and relative duties proceeds from other 
principles, from a constant and reverential regard to the 
Divine will, it is denominated holiness; then, it is the 
virtue of this world sustaining a new relation to Deity, 
just as, under the law, a vessel was considered " holy " 
when taken from common use and "consecrated to the 
Lord." A man, before and after conversion, may perform 
the very same acts of self-control, generosity or justice ; 
the same as to the material of them — as to what meets the 
eye of a human observer ; but, in the latter case, their 
nature will be completely changed from what they were 
before, in consequence of their new relation to God, arising 
from their being done with a desire to please, and " con- 
secrated" to Him. This direct relation or reference to 
God, of all moral acts and emotions, is, pre-eminently, 
the virtue of heaven. That is, it is the virtue of all 
moral natures whose conduct perfectly harmonizes with 
all their relations to all being. When this kind of virtue 
is contemplated as possessed by those of an apostate or 
depraved species, it is termed sanctification ; that is, it is 
in them not a natural property but a superinduced effect, 
the result of some cleansing and purifying process. Every 
sanctified being is holy ; but every holy being is not sane- 
tified : both sanctified and holy beings are virtuous, but 
there is a virtue which is neither holiness nor sanctification. 
A natural man, possessed of what we term secular excel- 
lence, may be spoken of as virtuous, but nothing else. 
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An angel may be spoken of as either virtuous or holy, 
but nothing else. A regenerated man may be spoken 
of as either virtuous, holy, or sanctified. Thus, the word 
virtue, it seems, according to the sense with which it is 
associated, may be used in relation to each of these beings 
respectively, though the moral character of each is speci- 
fically different; hence, it is oflen employed to express 
either inherent or infused holiness, — that is, the holiness 
either of an angel or a saint. In this case, however, it is 
always to be understood according to its most enlarged and 
comprehensive signification; for, ifit.be understood other- 
wise, namely, in the lowest sense above adverted to, it 
is an imperfect, and may prove a dangerous substitute 
for the 'Scriptural terms. On the whole, I cannot but think 
it is not without reason that its frecjuent use is objected 
to in Christian compositions. It occurs, perhaps, too often 
in the present publication ; yet, I am quite persuaded that 
the employment of the term will not be injurious, if the 
distinctions now drawn be properly regarded, and the doc- 
trines pervading the discourses be adequately felt. 




Sy faith Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved mth fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house; by the which he condemned the 
world, and became an heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith. 

We now come to the contemplation of a cha- 
racter, whose name is associated with one of 
the most stupendous events in the history of 
the world. Last sabbath, we had the delight- 
ful duty of exhibiting an unparalleled display of 
divine regard, in the translation of individual 
excellence : this morning, we are to witness the 
tmparaUeled punishment of impiety and crime, 
in the violent infliction of universal death. In 
connexion, indeed, with the history of Enoch, 
it became us to advert to the probable wicked- 
pf the existing generation; but then the 
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Spirit of God still continued to strive with man; 
the removal of the patriarch was itself an event 
adapted to awaken inquiry and lead to repen- 
tance : nowy however, the time for such expe- 
dients of compassion is passed away, — the very 
forbearance of God is exhausted, — ^he is to be 
beheld '' coming forth from his place," '' in the 
fiuy of his terrible indignation," to punish and 
exterminate the '' workers of iniquity." Yet, 
even this is not to be a scene of undistinguish- 
ing destruction ; because this world, depraved 
as it had become, was not the theatre of unmiti- 
gated guilt ; for '' hy faith Noahy being warned of 
God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, 
prepared an ark for the saving of his home ; by 
the which he condemned the world, and became an 
heir of the righteousness which is by faiths 

The name of Noah, it has already been 
retnarked, is associated with an event of stupen- 
dous magnitude. This event, the destruction 
of all flesh by water, with the exception of 
the patriarch and his family, is detailed with 
considerable minuteness by Moses in the book 
'' Genesis." It is referred to, as an admitted 
and unquestionable truth, by the prophets of 
the Old and by the apostles of the New Testa- 
ment. In some of the devotional poetry of the 
Jewish church, in which the government of 
God is celebrated, it is mentioned as a matter 
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of fact familiar to the people. It is alluded to, 
nn the same way, by our Lord himself; and, 
more than once, exhortations and reasonings, 
founded upon it, are addressed by his servants 
to the christian beHevers. The certainty of the 
occurrence is thus sustained, not merely by the 
authority of the primitive historian, but by all 
the evidence which goes to establish the inspi- 
ration of those other writers, who take it for 
granted in their prophetic and apostoUc com- 
munications. And this, it may be observed, is 
an argument of considerable force, in support 
of those extraordinary events which the Jewish 
history records. If, respecting these, you have 
moments of scepticism, or if you feel it difficult, 
at times, to see the sufficiency of the external 
evidence, which exclusively supports the ancient 
documents ; remember that we have another 
set of documents, whose truth and authenticity 
may be demonstrated with comparative ease 
and ample satisfaction; we have the history and 
the sentiments of those who could give their 
suffrage to notliing but trutli ; and we find 
them, under the guidance of that Spirit whose 
influence either replenished their minds or pre- 
served them from error, actually giving their 
support to what was previously written ; and 
thus all the mass of argument and proof that 
so illustriously sustains the one set of writings, 
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does, by this means, as really and emphatically 
sustain the other set of writings; — the whole 
evidence that proves the inspiration of the evan- 
gelists and apostles of the Christian church, also 
proves the inspiration of the historians and pro- 
phets of the Jewish church ; for we find the 
former expressing their belief of all that the 
latter relate, and constantly referring to them 
" as holy men of God, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost." 

A universal, and universally destructive det 
luge, is certainly a most appalHng and tremerei^ 
dous fact. It is not to be accounted for on 
merely natural principles. It must either be 
denied altogether, or admitted to be miraculous. 
Considered as miraculous, it is of com-se to he 
regarded as the direct infliction of the Supreme 
Ruler. To this thought succeed our notions 
of his moral character, and then we begin to 
feel perplexed from the apparent inconsistency 
of such an event with the attributes of perfect 
vrisdom and infinite beneficence. Here, how- 
ever, let us remember, that the consistency of 
what God does, in any case, depends, not upon 
our seeing it, or upon any creatm'e, or any class 
of creatures, seeing it. If he does the thing, 
it must be right from that very circumstance, 
however inexplicable to inferior natures. They 
may ultimately be able to comprehend it; but 
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if not, — if it remain for ever a riddle and a 
mystery, — their duty is still the same, — to feel 
that it must be good, and wise, and just, be- 
cause done by Him who is perfect justice, 
goodness, and wisdom ; " who giveth no ac- 
count of his matters," and whose " glory," at 
times, " is to conceal a thing." Whether, in- 
deed, any part, or any act, of the Divine 
government, in connexion with any world, will 
remain eternaUy inexplicable, it is impossible to 
say; it would rather seem 7iot; as this would 
appear to contradict the expressed purpose of 
God to justify his government in the view of 
the universe, and be inconsistent with the pre- 
dicted happiness of mind. But ^ere it to be 
so, — were such an eternal difficulty to be felt, — 
then, the submission already described, would be, 
eternally, the duty of his creatures. It may be, 
however, that, even in the future world, myste- 
rious displays of the Divine conduct shall often 
occur; shall be explained by subsequent acts, 
and succeeded by similar displays; and that the 
employment of our minds upon these, to ascer- 
tain what they involve of the knowledge of 
God, may be one of the means for exalting our 
nature, enlarging our conceptions, and perfect- 
ing our reason; and if so, then, whenever any 
such display passes before us, we shall feel it 
right to do in heaven, what some proudly refuse 
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to do upon earth, — desire, as the angels at pre- 
sent, reverently, to explore the sacred wonder, 
but be willing to wait for the perfect develope- 
ment to be afforded by others. If such humility 
would consist with the ultimate state, both of 
unfallen and redeemed intelUgences, surely it 
should be felt by uSy while in the infancy of our 
being; while placed in a world of temptation 
and darkness, ignorant of almost every thing 
but this, — ^that our condition demands and our 
circumstances are intended for the trial of our 
faith. It is not for us, with our limited know- 
ledge and imperfect vision, to sit as judges upon 
what God does, to pronounce on its fitness and 
propriety; but, first satisfying the mind that 
he hds done it, it becomes us to look at the 
matter, whatever its mysteriousness, with such 
a profound conviction of its entire rectitude, as 
may dispose us to receive fi:'om it impressions 
of piety and topics of instruction. 

'^ First satisfying the mind that he has done 
it" The submission demanded, even fi-om us, 
is not, you observe, an uninquiring and unin- 
telligent submission. It supposes inquiry and 
knowledge up to a certain point, and can only 
be exercised consistently beyond it. It impUes 
the assurance of the imderstanding upon two 
things, namely, the reality, and the sense, of a 
divine record. The first of these being admitted. 
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involves the general admission that all it con- 
tains is true ; the second signifies, that the 
specific meaning, conscientiously attached by 
the mind to any specific passage, is so; then 
comes the inevitable consequence, that anything 
,ihus found to be in the Record, however it may 
'Beem, at first, in*econcileable either with reason 
as it exists in us, or with our notions of the 
Divine character, must be believed to be ab- 
stractly consistent with both,— with the one as 
it exists in the Divine mind, and with the other 
as it appears to the Divine contemplation; and 
that our duty is, either to discover, if we can, 
by frequent and protracted thought, the har- 
mony believed to exist between this specific 
and the rest of truth; or to terminate the 
fruitless inquiry by a devout acknowledgment 
of the heights and depths of the unfathomable 
wisdom, leaving the interpretation of the dark 
enigma to future communications of knowledge, 
id a wider range of experience. Proceeding 
upon these principles, it will be found that the 
two parts of the process just described, do 
mutually assist and support each other ; that, 
in proportion as we humbly study any myste- 
rious statement which we beheve to he of God, 
its first aspect of mysteriousness will contract 
and diminish, and its actual consistency with 
primitive truths come, in some degree, to be 
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perceived; and as this proceeds, — as our know- 
ledge enlarges and our ideas brighten, — we shall 
feel an increased and increasing conviction that 
it is of God. These principles are easily appUed 
to the matter before us. Here is the mysterious 
fact of the universal destruction of the world 
by water; ypu admit the truth of the Record in 
which it is related ; you know that the terms of 
the Record state its extent, refer it to the dreadr 
ful depravity of the species, and connect it with 
the preservation of distinguished virtue ; looking 
at it, humbly and seriously, in all its bearing, 
it will not be difficult, perhaps, to learn the 
lessons which it teaches, either of the character 
of God or of humiUty to man. 

Permit me farther to remark, that christian 
instruction to a christian society, always pre- 
supposes the first step in the above process; it 
takes for granted both the truth of the Record 
and the truth of the characteristic interpretation 
of the assembled sect. At times, the argumen- 
tative defence and developement of either may 
be proper, for the conviction of unbehevers or 
the benefit of the body, but, in general, they 
are legitimately and necessarily assumed; for it 
would be obviously absurd, — as absurd, in fact, 
as it is imreasonable in expectance,— that we 
should, every time we assemble, re-estabhsh ad- 
mitted principles^ lay again the very foundation 
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on which, as a society, we stand, and turn the 
hours devoted to improvement into a season of 

■ unprofitable debate, before we dared to use our 
materials, the facts and sentiments of our faith, 
to the ultimate purposes they are intended to 
serve. Such a course would be especially im- 
proper in a series like this of practical exhor- 
tations, in which the very object is, to address . 
those who are " grounded and settled " in the 
belief of the Record, and to urge them, by ad- 
mitted examples, to the higher display of the 
force and fruits of their own principles. That 
there has been a deluge, connected not merely 
with the natural hut the moral history of our 
world, you and I believe, because we believe 
that God has said so. Tiiere, with us, all argu- 
ment ends. We require notliing farther to con- 
firm our faith. Our business is to improve the 

fact to the excitement of devotion and the ad- 
vancement of virtue. Yet, admitting all this, it 
may not be improper to advert, for a moment, 
to two or three topics, tending, irrespective of 
Revelation, to show the probability of a deluge 
resembling the Mosaic. 

k„ 
luge is stated by Moses to have oc- 
tween foiu* and five thousand years 
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ago. This date, extending as it seems into a 
vast antiquity when compared with the hfe of 
man, is comparatively recent when contrasted 
with the distant creation or eternity of the 
world. Mankind are represented as having 
then re-commenced from a single family, and 
progressively expanded over the face of the 
. earth. Tliis account seems to be corroborated 
by the general history of nations. Their origin 
and establishment are subsequent to this period. 
No records on which dependence can be placed 
reach higher or so high. The annals of au- 
thentic history,' — ^the time when it can be said 
that ancient communities became numerous or 
formidable ; when they extended their limits, 
planted colonies, refined their manners, and 
formed their literature ; the known rise of the 
arts and sciences, and the late periods of useful 
inventions ; all tend to confine oui' attention 
within the date to which we have referred. 
The world must either have been created about 
that time, — or it must then have began to be 
inhabited, — or man, having lived for ages or 
from eteniity in a state of unvaried barbarism, 
must suddenly have become civilized and ac- 
tive, — or his residence must have undergone 
some great change, by which society, though 
organized and advanced, was thrown back again, 
reduced to its first elements, and compelled to 
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re-commence its history and its progression : for, 
had not the one or the other of these, or some- 
thing of hke natm-e, actually occurred, or been 
the case, we must suppose that the annals of 
the species would have been very different from 
what they are, both in their number and their 
contents. It thus seems that the Mosaic date. 
Dot of the creation but of the deluge, is that, 
far within which profane history is confined, 
and to the correctness of which as, in one sense, 
the beginning of the species, she thus gives her 
effective though tacit testimony. 

The idea that comes next to this, advances 
us a step farther. It selects, as it were, from 
the previous suppositions of what must have 
occurred about the date of the deluge, that 
one which is the asserted truth of the Mosaic 
History, and to this it gives its specific corrobo- 
ration. We refer to the fact, that the earth 
bears upon itself the visible evidences of the 
operation of water. Upon this truth it would 
be superfluous to expatiate. It is admitted and 
unquestionable. In all parts of the world, — 
at every height in elevated regions, and at every 
depth from the surface, are proofs discovered 
of the fact. Marine productions are met with 
every where. Deposits and formations which 
could only have been made by the presence 
of the sea ; appearances which could result 
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from nothing but the universal diffusion of the 
aqueous element ; are among the ordmajy and 
obtruding phenomena of terrestrial existences. 
Nothing in the whole circle of science is so 
unequivocally established as this. All nature 
rises, as it were, to afford evidence in support 
of the assertion. Her language is intelligible, 
loud, universal, distinct. Interrogate her, as you 
please, in any place or in any manner, she returns 
a similar reply. A person may as well refiise to 
credit the daily testimony of the senses, as that 
which proceeds from the physical appearances of 
the world in behalf of a general inundation. 

A third topic conveys us a step farther than 
this. It gives specific moral characteristics to 
the general and physical fact, and thus accumu- 
lates around it a number of ideas, which are 
found to possess a most remarkable coincidence 
with the principal particulars of the sacred 
story. The evidence to which we now refer is 
that of universal tradition. There are, if we 
may so speak, numerous marks and vestiges left 
by the deluge upon the mind of the species, just 
as there are the marks last enumerated left upon 
the globe. These are to be found in confused 
historical recollections ; in the institutions of re- 
ligion ; in mythological fables ; and, sometimes, 
even in the speculations of philosophy. No 
nation has been found, in which traces of this 
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kind, constituting a traditionaiy remembrance of 
the fact, are not to be discovered. Wheresoever 
you find men, you find some detail or other of a 
disastrous and destructive flood, by which all 
but their remote ancestors, the root of the 
nation, were destroyed. You find, too, among 
their deities, the representation of some god in 
connexion with water ; in connexion with a 
ship, or ark, or vessel, rudely and confusedly 
indeed, but still obviously referring to the 
.Mosaic account. The uniformity of the tradi- 
tions respecting those who escaped, is positively 
astonishing. Wherever you find them at all 
particular, and you find this often, they agree, 
in many and important points, with each other 
and with us. It is always one family and only 
one. It is never said to have been by accident, 
but as the result of divine protection, and the 
reward of distinguished virtue. It is always by 
means of a vessel, and not merely by gaining 
some elevated height. And the occasion of 
the calamity is invariably represented, as the 
anger of the gods excited by the wickedness of 
a degenerate age. Traditions of this nature, 
involving, with different degrees of distinction, 
the record of an extraordinary event of a specific 
character, in the former history of the world, 
fare to be met with in almost every country. 
Ivery effect must have a cause ; a number of 
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common or similar effects^ must have a similar 
or common cause ; effects like these must be 
accoimted for, and we know not how that can 
be consistently done, without referring them all 
to the same origin, and making that origin an 
actual occurrence. 

What we have thus rapidly adverted to, is but 
the mere outline of what might have been ad- 
vanced ; and that, only of two or three topics, 
out of several that could legitimately have been 
brought into the argument. These, however, 
are sufficient for our purpose. They show that 
there are testimonies distinct from revelation, by ' 
which that of revelation is corroborated and con- 
firmed ; that the denial of the Scriptures may 
involve the denial of more than is imagined; 
that the principle of resistance to the Divine 
Record may be as imphilosophical as it is im- 
pious, and might lead, if consistently carried 
out, to the rejection of all history, and almost 
of the grounds of physical science. At any 
rate, it must be admitted to be a series of most 
singular coincidences, that authentic history 
should be limited within the date of the deluge 
rather than the creation ; — ^that the fabrications 
of the Bible should be so fortunate as to include 
both; that they should first suggest that, which 
seeins to be required by uncorrupted reason, 
and then that, which best interprets physical 
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appearances; — that all nations should unite, as 
t were, in one vast conspiracy, to support the 
fiilsehood and deceive each other; — that un- 
scientific and ignorant men should have antici- 
pated the distant discoveries of science ;— and, 
that the sensible monuments of nature should 
seem to he inscribed with the lie of the religion- 
ist. The language of nature, indeed, is said to 
go farther than that of revelation, and to speak 
of a larger supremacy of the destructive element 
than is stated by the record ; but this part of 
her evidence, we believe, may be more easily 

(reconciled with the account of the historian, 
than those particulars which support the histo- 
rian, can be reconciled with the principles of a 
sceptical philosophy. 
H 
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We advance, from these preliminary ohserva^ 
tions, to the direct consideration of the faith of 
Noah. Tliis we shall attempt to exhibit in a 
series of remarks illustrative of the facts of the 
history and the character of the man. It is our 
purpose, after this, to explain, in a number of 
inferences, such general principles, as the cir- 
cumstance of the deluge seems to involve, 
respecting tlie whole of the Divine character 
and government. . 
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The first thing to be observed in the contem- 
plation of this subject, is the occasion of the 
universal catastrophe, — the moral cause which 
impelled the Divine Being to such a signal 
demonstration of displeasure. The language of 
the historian, in relation to this, is very remark- 
able. His expressions, both literal and figura^ 
tive, are distinguished by such a depth and 
intensity, and some of them are so frequently 
repeated, as to indicate, if the language may be 
allowed, the peculiar and strong excitement of 
the Sovereign Mind. God is represented as 
looking down from heaven, "the habitation of 
his hohness," to survey the earth which he had 
made ; that earth, which was welcomed at first 
by the song of angelic gratulation ; which he 
looked upon himself with paternal pleasure, as, 
rising, beautiftil and perfect, from the maze of 
primitive confusion, he pronounced it "good." 
God looked down upon it to observe the con- 
dition and the character of him whom he had 
constituted its lord ; who was formed in his own 
image, distinguished by high capacities, and in- 
vested with attributes of greatness. In the 
pleasurable anticipations of the preceding eter- 
nity, when contemplating his own " idea " of the 
projected world, " he had rejoiced in the habit- 
able parts of the earth, and his delights were 
with the sons of men ;" but now, looking on the 
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■species in its living reality, he beheld its utter 
■-and universal degradation ; he witnessed the 
■ perversion of intellect, the violation of purity, 
I the extinction of every thing originally great; 
and, loathing, as it were, his own work, " he 
REPENTED that he had made man upon the 
earth." What an expression is this, my bre- 
thren ! " It repented God that he had made man." 
Man, the last and most perfect offspring of 
creative energy; — man, who was the product, so 
to speak, of the Divine " counsel," as well as 
power, — to whom the inspiration of the Almighty 
had given understanding ; whose faculties were 
so admirable, whose capabihties were so various, 
whose destination was so august ;— so utterly 
debased had he become,— he, on whom such 
skill had been expended, — that the very being 
who raised the structure and beautified it with 
aU its embellishments, "repented" himself of the 
act. We know that this is a phrase which can- 
not be received in its hteral acceptation ; but 
we may judge by it of the occasion which de- 
manded such a bold, and almost unnatural, 
allusion to our personal experience, to convey 
any thing like an adequate idea of those mys- 
terious emotions, with which Deity contemplated 
the depth of human degi'adation. 

The impression, however, produced by this 
language, though deep, is indefinite. It requires 
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something less general sufficiently to affect us. 
The figure, indeed, indicates the enormous re- 
sults consequent on the apostasy, by attributing 
to them such an effect upon the mind of God ; 
but, in itself, it conveys nothing as to their 
specific characteristics, as to what they were in 
relation to man. But this is done in other 
passages which descend to particulars ; which 
trace the poison infused into the moral system 
by the primitive sin, in all the variety and extent 
of its malignant operations. There are three 
phrases employed for this purpose, each of them 
remarkably expressive ; each proceeding in the 
description farther than the other; and all, when 
combined, constituting an appalling picture of 
unmitigated turpitude. It is said. First, ^* that 
the thoughts and the imaginations of maris heart 
were only evil continually J^ Then, *^ that all 
fiesh had corrupted its way'' And Lastly, '* that 
the earth was filled with violence^ Let these 
different representations be regarded as parts 
of one whole ; let them be imited by the imagi- 
nation, and considered thus as comprehending 
the character of the species ; and nothing will 
be wanting to complete the idea of a state of 
society distinguished by the total extinction of 
every thing like virtue. — In these phrases, we 
have first, the perversion of the intellect and the 
heart ; and that, too, depicted with the qualities 
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'«f universality and permanence. " The thoughts 
imagijiations of man's heart are only evil 
continually." Death, spiritually speaking, seems 
to have seized and corrupted the very sources of 
life. The operations of the mind were imbued 
with eviL The judgment was employed in 
adopting and defending error; the affections in 
cherishing the desires of universal selfishness ; 
the memory in the complacent recollection of 
scenes of guilt ; and the imagination in com- 
bining images of impurity. — Such internal dis- 
order among the moral faculties, was natiu-ally 
productive of practical mischief. " All flesh 
its way." The word " way," in scrip- 
ture, signifies what we mean by a course of 
conduct, — the observable and permanent habits 
of the Ufe. Upon this, in the men of the former 
world, the state of their minds produced the 
most disastrous results. It *' corrupted " their 
way. It extinguished the sense of moral obhga- 
tion ; it sapped the honour of public character; 
it poisoned the soiu-ces of social enjoyment ; it 
destroyed the foundation of private virtue ; it 
disrobed men at once of the decent and the 
dignified. — Nor was this all. Another and 
terrible figure is to be introduced into the 
picture. " The earth was filled with violence." 
You are to add the operation of the malignant 
passions to the blasphemies of a perverted 
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intellect, and the excuses of unrestrained sen- 
suality. It is not till this is done that you 
obtain the entire conception conveyed by the 
whole of the sacred testimony. "The earth 
was filled with violence." The world, intended 
to be the seat of moral order, was transformed 
into a vast theatre of confusion. The clashings 
of interest, the collision of parties, the lawless- 
ness of oppression, the graspings of eager 
cupidity, the indignant retaliation of supposed 
or inflicted wrong, with all the numberless 
sources of social discord, appear to have ope- 
rated then, with a more fearful malignity than 
they have operated since. There is no express 
mention of war; but we cannot doubt that 
man's wicked ingenuity discovered, long before 
the floods this infernal method of gratifying 
selfishness and acquiring distinction. War must 
have been inevitable, we should think, from 
the state of society; it seems necessarily iur 
volved in the scriptural terms. The example of 
Cain was no doubt speedily followed on an ex- 
tended scale. While private animosities became 
frequent, aggravated and prolonged, accident 
might occasion, or the revenge of some com- 
manding character suggest, the encounter of 
numbers. This would soon excite the ambition 
of becoming " men of renown ;" would lead to 
the construction of instruments and the niceties 
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fof discipline; and would terminate, at last, in 
j the splendid enormities of the assembled field 
and the sanguinaiy conflict. Not only was 
[ there war, indeed, among the antediluvians, 
L but it was accompanied, I imagine, with cir- 
cumstances of atrocity and deeds of violence, 
[ to which, in the sight of God, succeeding times 
I have never yet furnished a parallel. Thus, the 
, language of scripture in relation to the moral 
I cause of the deluge, is observed to be remark- 
ably expressive. When we collect its various 
' representations, and contemplate their united 
amoimt, we see that human nature was uni- 
versally deformed by gigantic excrescences of 
impiety and crime ; and we wonder not that 
Infinite Perfection should determine to disbur- 
den his own world, by lifting up his arm in 
anger, and sweeping them tor ever from the 
earth. 

He determined to do this. He communi- 
cated his intentions to Noah ; commissioned 
him to warn the world of the impending de- 
^Struction; and to prepare an ark for the 
saving of his house. In the obedience of the 
patriarch to these several directions, faith was 
eminently conspicuous. To the illustration of 
the principle, as exercised in connexion with 
this event, we shall immediately pass. It will 
be proper, however, to make a previous remark 
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ou the scriptural description of Noah's general 
character, which will evince the propriety of 
Umiting our attention to this one act for which 
he is celebrated. 

This remarkable individual, who ultimately 
formed, as it were, the link between two worlds, 
was distinguished from his original contempo- 
raries, by diametrically opposite principles and 
pursuits. He is said, like Enoch, to have 
'^walked with God;" to have entertained the 
conceptions, cultivated the devotion, and prac- 
tised the virtues impUed by the phrase. He is 
also described as "perfect" in his generation; 
a term employed in the Old Testament to ex- 
press unbending rectitude, imcorrupted integrity. 
Like Simeon, he was '^a just man and a de- 
vout;" epithets which appear to express an 
acquaintance with the principles, and the posr 
session of a degree, of universal virtue, — the 
union of religious attainment, and the emana- 
tions of practical excellence. Such was Noah. 
And he was such alone; — such, though sur- 
rounded by corrupting examples, — by every 
form of impiety, oppression, luxury, and fraud. 

" faithful only found 



Among the faithless." 

As his general character resembled so remarkably 
that of Enoch, our former remarks on hk faith. 
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I -as the source of all his holy acquisitions, might 

I -be repeated here, as they would equally apply 

f to that of his descendant. The principle in one 

or other of its forms is that to which all 

i. excellence is scripturally ascribed. Having, al- 

' ready, however, largely illustrated the general 

I truth, our business is necessarily limited, in the 

present case, to the mode of its display in that 

one act, for which the second Father of mankind 

' is distinguished in the church. 

IV. 



1. Noah was warned of God respecting a 
matter altogether unprecedented ; " a thing not 
seen as yet." He had no experience to assist 
his belief; no knowledge of any corresponding 
displays of the Divine character to which he 
could advert, and, by contemplating which, 
reason might be able to facilitate faith. An 
unquahfied conviction of Supreme rectitude, and 
a perfect persuasion of presiding goodness, were 
required of the patriarch, under circiunstances 
apparently incompatible with both. This con- 
stituted his first trial. There are two ways in 
which it might be felt ; in which unbelief might 
have resisted the stupendous announcement ; 
occasioned his rejection of the divine testimony ; 
I and rendered him " disobedient to the heavenly 
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vision." — We know nothing of the time, the 
manner, or the place, selected for the com- 
munication of the astounding intelligence. It 
is an allowable liberty, however, to conceive 
that it might be at the hour of worship — ^at 
the period when the prophet indulged his pious 
philanthropy by intercession for his "brethren 
according to the flesh." The place was, pro- 
bably, a sacred eminence, where he had devoutly 
erected an altar for sacrifice ; where he spent 
many a season of fellowship with heaven ; and 
from which he might be able to survey cities 
and palaces surrounded by the grandeurs of the 
primitive earth, — ^the combined exhibitions of 
the achievements of man, and the opulence of 
nature. Conceive this. Conceive the " man of 
God" so situated, when his attention is; arrested 
by the Divine voice, and when, as at other 
times, he listens for some communication from 
the " holy oracle," that shall enlarge his know- 
ledge or purify his joy; — ^and imagine, if you 
can, what would be his feelings, when he first 
understood the " burden of the Lord," and 
formed a distinct conception of the threatened 
catastrophe. He would be penetrated and; ab- 
sorbed by conflicting emotions. They would 
be those of astonishment, hesitation, and doubt. 
^ Can this be the voice of God ? Is it not rath^ 
a diabolical suggestion, intended to excite • dis- 
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honourable thoughts, and lead to the blasphemy 
of his name ? It is true, the wickedness of man 
is great ; but such mighty multitudes exist,— so 
vast must be the worth of those prospective 
immortals ! so glorious would be their recovery 
and retiUTi to God ! and to effect this, must be 
within the power of the Supreme! — Their de- 
struction — their utter and universal destruction ! 
surely this can never be contemplated by " the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh."— And this 
earth, — the work of his own hand, adorned by 
his own bounty, filled with every form of the 
wonderful and the fair, — this to be destroyed! — 
It cannot be.—" Wherefore should he have 
made all men, and aU things in vain ?" ' Again. 
The faith of Noah might encounter another 
obstacle ; unbehef might betray itself by dif- 
ferent doubts; — 'All the families of the earth 
to be exposed to the threatened doom, and 
me only excepted! Who am I, to be judged 
worthy this awful distinction ? The mercy ap- 
pears as improbable as the wrath. Some illusion 
is operating which I cannot comprehend. It 
can neither be the voice of Him who is " fiill 
■fif compassion," nor of Him, whom, alas ! I have 
'«o frequently offended." — Suggestions of each 
class might certainly arise in the mind of Noah. 
I have no doubt that many of them did. But 
_ his faith enabled him to repel them. It led him 
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to believe, however difficult to nature, what he 
felt convinced it was God that said ; and it led 
him to expect, however wonderful the mercy, 
what he was equally convinced that God had 
promised; and this faith — '^this perfect per- 
suasion of a thing not seen, and this confident 
expectation of a thing hoped for," — ^was evinced 
by appropriate proofs in his subsequent beha- 
viour ; by his actual attention to the erection of 
the ark, and his entrance within it for the sal- 
vation of his house. 

The faith of Noah was thus primarily mani- 
fested by a reverential ^^ fear " of the ^^ great and 
dreadful God;" a belief of the Divine threaten- 
ings, leading to the preparation of the means 
of safety. Faith, in the simple and practical 
view we are attempting to take, consists, you 
perceive, in a regard to the ivhok of the Divine 
testimony, to whatever that testimony relates. 
If, for example, the truth, specifically contem- 
plated, be a simple intellectual announcement, 
faith is the acquiescence of the understanding 
in its absolute certainty. If it be^ a promise 
of good, faith is confidence in its fulfilment. 
If it be a threatening of evil, combined as all 
threatenings are with the merciful provision of a 
method of escape, faith is apprehension concur- 
ring with flight to the appointed refuge. It was 
thus that it first operated in the mind of Noah. 
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2. Another' illustration of tlie power of faith, 
BS seen in the conduct of the patriarch, may 
be taken from his persevering attention to the 
structure of the ark, and his consequent con- 
tinued warning of the world. 

God never hrought a judgment upon any na- 
tion without previous, distinct, and inteUigible 
warnings. This is a principle of the Divine go- 
Temment illustrated by the whole history of the 
church and the world. Lot warned Sodom ; the 
Israelites, Egypt ; their prophets, the Israelites ; 
Jonah, Nineveh; Jesus and his apostles, Jeru- 
salem and Judea. And thus Noah, both by his 
actual declaration of the " word of the Lord," 
and his building in the view of the people the 
yessel of safety, testified the Divine intentions, 
and warned the world of the " coming wrath." 
The perseverance of the prophet amid the com- 
plicated opposition which he had unquestionably 
to sustain, evinces his unqualified confidence in 
the truth of God, and his uncommon vigour of 
principle and purpose. The work itself, which 
he was commanded to perfonn, required im- 
mense labour, and occupied many years. In 
the course of this time, subject, as he certainly 
was, to the fluctuating feehngs of our common 
nature, many might be the doubts, and pain- 
ful the suspicions, which his faith had to 
encounter and expel. The absence of all im- 
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pression from his preaching, though accom- 
panied, perhaps, with agonizing emotion; the 
apathy of a thoughtless, or the contempt of an 
incredulous, age ; the rejection of his message; 
and the ridicule of his fears; might all concur 
to repress his ardour, and constitute a severe 
test of his fideUty. That he was thus tried 
from without, by the conduct of men, and in 
a variety of ways, appears to me not only 
probable but certain. I doubt not that he was 
incessantly insulted, — scouted as a fanatic or a 
madman, for spending his time upon that which, 
it would be said, could never be of any use but 
to perpetuate his folly. It is generally supposed 
that arts and sciences were cultivated to a con- 
siderable extent by the antediluvians. Nature, 
at any rate, would be as bountiful and as unre- 
strained as at present, in conferring original capor 
city; or, perhaps, in her youthftd achievements 
and primeval conununications, she reached a 
standard and bestowed with a munificence which 
has never been repeated. There were then, I 
imagine, persons distinguished by every form of 
intellect and genius; there was native power 
and acquired perfection; there were poets, ar- 
chitects, philosophers, and other and brilliant 
modifications of mind, as we have them now; 
and every one of them, I can suppose, exerted 
their peculiar acuteness, and combined their 
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separate ability, to pour contempt upon the 
man of God. When the matter was sufficiently 
known to become a topic of general conversa- 
tion, crowds of persons would assemble to look 
at the work as it advanced, and to laugh at the 
labour and the apprehensions of the patriarch. 
One would ridicule its form and dimensions ; 
another tlie absurdity of a ship upon a moun- 
tain ; the philosopher might demonstrate the 
physical impossibility of tlie predicted fact; and 
the poet might exercise his wit in contemptuous 
ballads on the doating enthusiast. All this I 
think likely; and to sustain it all, year after 
year, — to preach without success, — to oppose 
apparently the intelhgence as well as the fri- 
vohty of the age, — to act only to become a 
by-word and a jest, — this would require a faith 
of no ordinary character; and Noah's actual 
perseverance in defiance of it all, proved }m 
to be distinguished by incomparable strength. 

3. The last circumstance from which we 
illustrate the faith of Noah, is the calm con- 
fidence vrith which he committed himself to 
the Supreme protection, at the time of the 
actual catastrophe. It is true, this confidence 
would be greatly encouraged by two circum- 
stances, — by the miraculous approach of many 
animals to the ark, and the commenced inflic- 
tion of the threatening judgment. Both of these 
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would assure him that he had not been de- 
luded by imaginary impressions. There was 
still, however, a demand for firm and steady 
faith, as, at the moment of first entering upon 
danger, we often experience misgivings, which 
in prospect we anticipated not. After his pro-^ 
tracted trials of another kind, this moment 
arrived to Noah. He was called to the com- 
mitment of himself to the Divine disposal in 
a way which none had ever been called before. 
His work was finished, — ^his testimony given, — 
the world and himself were about to witness 
the truth or falsehood of his personal predic- 
tions. I know not but that a rabble attended 
his entrance into the ark, and shouted defiance 
to his warnings, and taunted him with the 
necessity he would soon find, of leaving his 
romantic retreat, and returning to the very 
same scenes, he had been dooming to destruc- 
tion. But he perseverecl- — too sensibly per- 
suaded both of the* faithfiilness of God and 
the infatuation of mankind. " He entered the 
ark," says the historian, "and the Lord shut 
him in" What a moment must that have 
been! What a feeUng must have succeeded 
this act of security! '' The Lord shut him in.*' 
What a new and indefinable sensation must then 
have absorbed his mind! He had taken his 
last look of the world and man; he was now. 
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if we may so speak, sensibly suspended upon 
Deity. The windows of heaven and the foun- 
tains of the deep were opened; the elements 
descended, and the waters advanced; now, 
perhaps, numbers of those who had rejected 
his testimony were heard crowding to the ark, 
expressing penitence and imploring aid, when 
it was too late; at length, one by one, the 
voices were hushed; the water was perceived 
to prevail, — to destroy each individual as he 
became too weak to grapple with their force, — 
till, rising over all, extinguishing for ever their 
importunity, — diffusing the silence of death, — 
and lifting the ark from her foundations, — ^the 
prophet would feel the increasing necessity of 
reliance upon God, as he felt left alone amid 
the ruins of nature, abandoned to the agitated 
element, in danger of being tossed by contend- 
ing currents, or dashed upon some yet uncovered 
elevation. 
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PRINCIPLES AND LESSONS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
HISTORY AND FAITH OF NOAH. 



HEB. XL 7. 

By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his hotise; by the which he condemned the 
world, and became an heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith. 

Having already attempted the exposition of this 
passage, by adverting to the cause and circum- 
stances of the deluge, and by illustrating the 
faith of Noah as connected with that event; 
we proceed to deduce those general lessons and 
inferences, which the whole subject seems cal- 
culated to suggest. 

I. In the first place ; we are reminded by this 
subject of one of the great sources of unbelief 
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in the facts and doctrines of Divine revelation. 
Many of these facts are miraculous, and many 
of the doctrines partake more or less of a mys- 
terious character. Some pretend, that, from 
this very circujnstance, the rejection of both, 
by them at least, is inevitable. This arises, 
they affirm, from causes which they cannot 
control ; over which they have no power ; 
whose operation involves no responsibility. The 
necessary laws of the human mind render it 
incapable, it is said, of admitting what is repug- 
nant to its primitive perceptions ; and subjects 
distinguished by the above properties are held 
to be such. In this way, many, we believe, 
have imposed both upon themselves and others, 
as if with reluctance they rejected, in conse- 
quence of a commanding necessity, a system of 
principles " worthy of all acceptation." It may 
be urged, however, in genial, that reason, 
legitimately exercised, would seem to expect, in 
connexion with divine communications, some- 
thing both of miracle and mystery ; — of mystery, 
because it might be presumed, that revelation, 
like nature, would have its ultimate facts, be- 
yond which it is impossible to penetrate ; and 
that divine ideas conveyed in human language 
might contract some obscurity from the imper- 
fection of the vehicle : — of miracle, because, 
admitting the fact of a revelation at all, it is only 
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by miracle that it can either be imparted or 
proved ; it is only by something altogether dif- 
ferent from our usual experience, that a com- 
mimication with Deity can be held, or the 
reality of such communication satisfactorily de- 
monstrated. It v^ould seem, therefore, that it 
is not in the alleged unreasonableness of either 
of these that the source of infidelity is to be 
sought, but in something else, which belongs 
more to moral disposition than to intellectual 
capacity. 

These observations, bearing upon the elemen- 
tary facts and principles of our faith, may be 
illustrated by that particular fact, with which 
the name of Noah is connected. The kind of 
illustration to which we refer, is furnished by 
St. Peter, in a passage which has suggested 
the remark. Describing certain scoffers and 
infidels, he represents them as ridiculing the 
thought of the world's ultimate destruction, and 
defending their unbelief by referring to the 
regular operations of natiu'e, which, they assert, 
have never been disturbed. " Where is the 
promise of his coming ?" — ^that is, ^ Where is the 
reasonableness of such an event ? It has nothing 
to support it, — ^nothing to enhance its probability 
in any thing we see ; it is opposed in fact by 
the voijce of the universe itself; for, "since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
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were from the beginning of the creation." See- 
ing then, that the movements of this system 
have never yet been interrupted,— we have our 
own experience, and that of antiquity, — the 
evidence of daily observation, — the resistless 
demonstration of the senses, — to assure us that 
they are not likely to be interrupted at all ; 
hence, we cannot but reject the predicted oc- 
currence ; the necessary laws of the human 
mind compel our unbelief; we are thus ra- 
iionaUy incapacitated for receiving the miracu- 
lous absurdity, attempted to be imposed upon 
oiu- credulous reception.' 

Such is the complete sense involved in the 
language of the men to whom Peter refers. In 
their own opinion, they could not help believing 
and disbelieving just as they did ; in doing so, 
they pretended to be following, with philosophic 
consistency, the simple suggestions of reason 
and nature. But how does the apostle account 
for their unbelief? To what does he refer this 
"rational incapacity" to admit the anticipated 
miracle ? " This," says he, " they willingly 
are ignorant of, that the heavens and the earth 
were of old, and that the earth which then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished." *' This 
they tvilUngly are ignorant of." Here is the dis- 
covery of a circumstance connected with their 
aigumentative objection, which exposes at once 
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its inherent weakness, and the moral culpability 
in which it originated. They argue against the 
probability of a certain occurrence, by pleading 
their ignorance of any similar event. The ob- 
jection is groundless, says the apostle, because 
it assumes a falsehood, — the very thing they 
speak of having actually taken place. They 
profess to be ignorant of it, — that ignorance, 
however, cannot but be voluntary; this state of 
the intellect is the result of a criminal deter- 
mination of the will; the understanding has 
been perverted by the moral affections; they 
have forgotten or neglected the means of know- 
ledge ; " they willingly are ignorant'' Their 
sin and their sophistry are seen in this, — ^they 
first shut their eyes against evidence by which 
even their minds would have been impressed; 
they then plead the ignorance arising from the 
want of it, as necessarily inducing the rejection 
of the truth ; and they preposterously imagine 
that this ignorance, which occasions the inca- 
pacity of beUef, constitutes an argumentativie 
vindication of their professed infidehty, when, 
in fact, being itself a crime, it only evinces and 
aggravates its turpitude. 

Such is the explanation of the apostle, and 
such is the principal cause of most of the infi- 
deUty in the world. It is not so much a want, 
as a vnlling obUvion, of evidence. There is 
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voluntary negligence in collecting and consi- 
dering it, arising from internal opposition to 
the thing to he established. " Men do not like 
to retain God in their knowledge." They have 
a moral 'distaste to the truth itself; and they 
attempt to justify their imbelief, by referring 
that to the laws of the intellect, which only 
proceeds from the state of the affections. That 
this was the case with the men spoken of by 
Peter, is obvious from what has been remarked; 
and they are described, probably, for the very 
purpose of furnishing an illustration of the se- 
minal principle of all unbelief. They argued, 
indeed, as if the operations of the intellect were 
alone encomaged, and as if, over them, Reason, 
in aU her power and purity, presided. Their 
whole argument, however, it is worthy obser- 
vation, proceeds upon two very illogical assump- 
tions. The 07ie has already been considered. 
Apart from its moral character, (the Ught in 
which it is viewed by the apostle, and in which, 
hitherto, we have exclusively regarded it,) it 
consists in taking that for granted which is not 
proved. The other consists in employing a 
Idrul of ai'gument unsuitable to the subject. 
Admit the truth of their objection, — admit 
" that all things have continued as they were 
from the beginning of the world," and what 
then? Is that sufficient to prove that they 
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will for ever remain so? Is nothing to occur 
in the universe but what has occurred before? 
Is God never to do but what he has done? 
If this be a principle with Him, it must always 
have been such ; it must have been such before 
creation began ; ancj if it had, it would have 
prevented it, for there was then no precedent 
for his forming worlds, as there is now said to 
be none for his destroying them. The fiict 
is, this was not the point in dispute. The 
question concerned the truth of a certain tes- 
timony. The matter was to be tried, therefore, 
by the law of evidence, and not by analogical 
presumptions. The men, announcing the event, 
did so, they aflfirmed, in obedience to the com- 
mand of God; they pretended to hold with him 
supernatural intercourse, and they professed to 
afford satisfactory, because supernatural, proofs 
of the fact. The point was to examine these 
proofs f — ^to investigate their reality and force, — 
and then to determine the credibility of the an- 
noimcement. This was the only legitimate and 
logical course. The mode of argument actually 
adopted, would do in opposing the opinions of 
a philosopher, but not in opposing those of an 
apostle. The one is a speculation, the other is tes- 
timony. The one, therefore, we may reject fro^n 
speculative presumptions ; the other we may be 
compelled to acknowledge even in spite of them. 
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These distinctions, important as they unques- 
tionably are, were forgotten by the persons 
described by St. Peter. They were forgotten 
by them in relation to a subject which they 
disliked, and which came with pretensions to 
divine autliority. Had it been something gra- 
tifying to " men of corrupt minds," their rea- 
sonings would probably have been sounder; or 
had they been investigating a matter in a court 
of justice, their acuteness would hardly have 
suffered so degrading an eclipse. In either case 
they would have perceived that the subject was 
not to be dismissed, because nothing similar had 
been submitted to them before; hut they would 
have tried the matter on its own merits, exa- 
mined the evidence produced in its support, and 
arrived at a just conclusion from employing an 
appropriate mode of inquiry. This they would 
have done in secular concerns, because in these 
there was nothing to excite their moral feeling, 
and to lead it to pervert and bias the judgment. 
But this there is in the truth of God. The 
hostility of the heart to spiritual piuity will 
often betray itself, by leading men to impose 
upon themselves in the rational and philosophical 
manner described by the apostle! It will per- 
mit them to employ such unfairness of argu- 
ment, or to be taken captive by such flimsy 
sophistry, as, in relation to other subjects, they 
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would utterly ridicule and reject. It is the state 
of the heart, then, that needs most to be altered. 
When the moral feelings are changed, — vsrhen 
the heart is impressed with the importance, and 
sincerely desirous of being governed by moral 
truth, — then is the strongest intrenchment of 
infidehty demolished, and the surest foundation 
laid for cordial belief: for, ^^ whoever wishes to 
do the will of my Father, shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself." 

11. From the fact of the deluge we may learn 
how to conceive aright of the Divine character. 

There is a tendency in some persons to in- 
dulge in very partial speculations on the Divine 
character. They are not disposed to contem- 
plate the whole of it. They are satisfied with 
a very defective induction, when professing to 
collect the particulars and to interpret the facts 
by which it is displayed. In surveying the uni- 
verse, for instance, they select the grand and 
the beautiful, the lovely and the fair; they ate 
enraptured with all that enkindles genius or 
delights sensibility; rising from these to the 
contemplation of the Creator, they invest him 
with exclusively corresponding attributes; they 
think of nothing but the wisdom, the benignity, 
and the tenderness, which such scenes appear 
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to illustrate ; and thus they form for themselves 
the idea of a being distinguished by a few^ at- 
tractive perfections, whose character may excite 
admiration or impart pleasure, but includes no- 
thing to agitate or awe. The same principle, 
which leads them to overlook one class of phe- 
nomena in the universe, by which the character 
of Deity is drawn, also leads them to overlook 
one class of representations in the Bible, by 
which the character of Deity is described. Fix- 
ing upon the passages which speak of his love, 
his compassion and his mercy, — ^which attribute 
to him the tenderness of a father or the munifi- 
cence of a prince, — ^they forget the other pas- 
sages which speak of the claims of the sovereign 
and the functions of the judge, — ^which exhibit 
his determined opposition to evil, and threaten 
the outpouring of the vials of wrath. By this 
systematic oblivion of one half of the Divine 
character, most delusive and dangerous notions 
are engendered. The men are pleased with the 
creation of their own fancy. It presents them 
with a God of such placid perfections that no 
excess of iniquity seems sufficient to rouse him. 
His attributes are exclusively adapted to sooth 
and to tranquillize. They impart consolation 
to affliction and confidence to guilt. Guilt, 
indeed, is hardly associated with humanity at 
all; error, frailty, or misfortune, are the terms 

m2 
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by which sin is described; it would be shocking 
to think it could be severely punished; a little 
physical suffering, or an expression of elegant 
regret, seems capable of blotting it out for ever ! 

Now, these partial and dangerous delineations 
of Deity are seen to be such, when we look at 
the moral aspect of the deluge. He that could 
intentionally destroy all flesh because all flesh 
had corrupted its way, was no palliating observer 
of iniquity, — ^no gentle excuser of crime. This 
God must have been very diSerent from the 
amiable idol of a false philosophy or a deceitful 
sentimentaUsm. There must have been some- 
thing of the awfiil about him as well as the 
attractive. Something of the strong and the 
stern of character, as well as the indulgent. 
Something that regarded sin with severity, and 
allowed not that his creatures should for ever 
trifle with the fcommands of his law or the ex- 
pressions of his love. All the fascinating de- 
scriptions of the poet, — all the flimsy reasonings 
of the pretended philosopher, — all the partial 
expositions of the semi-theologian, — all these 
are falsified by the fact, which speaks of a 
period in the history of our world when the very 
forbearance of God was exhausted, — when his 
Spirit actually ceased to strive with man. 

It is thus that the circumstance of the deluge 
displays a part of the Divine character, which 
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I men arc disposed to overlook, and recalls us 
[ to the just consideration of the whole. The 
I phenomena of nature and the economy of Pro- 
I 'vidence, though insufficient as exclusive and 
independent teachers, may both be observed 
beautifully to illustrate the various discoveries 
of holy writ. Their respective appearances, 
harmonizing with each other, constitute a com- 
ment on the " sayings of God," embodying, as 
it were, in palpable facts, the abstract statements 
of inspired men. No class either of the facts 
or the statements can be consistently or safely 
I neglected. The most appalling may be salutary ; 
I for, though they may thssipate the dreams of 
delusive and indulgent systems, they prevent 
our reposing on a " broken reed," and impel us 
to flee to the only foundation. They keep us 
from imagining that the moral concerns of God's 
great empire are conducted upon principles so 
I indiscriminately benevolent, and therefore so 
unjust, as, if adopted in human governments, 
would render them at once useless and con- 
temptible. 



Ill, He who has already once judged and 
! condemned mankind, may do so again. 

We have found, by looking at the fact of the 

' deluge, that the attributes of the great Being 

include the dreadful as well as the benignant ; 
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that his benevolence is not a weak and blind 
partiality which overlooks moral distinctions, 
and the extent of which is so Uterally infinite, 
that its gifts can never be withheld; but that 
it is a holy and just principle, which can ac- 
tually approve the denunciations of vengeance, 
and sanction the outpouring of the vials of 
wrath. All this we have seen to be involved in 
the fact before us. It is expressed, indeed, in 
words, in various scriptural representations of 
God. But these representations are here em- 
bodied and realized. We see God to be what 
he says he is — ^how he acts in his conduct as he 
speaks in his communications. But what God 
isy he must ever be. What his perfections per- 
mit him to do once, he may do again. What 
they suggest and sanction under certain circum- 
stances, they may always sanction when such 
circimistances recur. He, therefore, who pu- 
nished an impenitent world, may punish an 
impenitent man. He who has already visited 
the depravity of one age, may visit the depravity 
of another. He is still the same God. His 
character still possesses the same perfection ; it 
still retains its harmony of attributes. His ab- 
horrence of evil is as inveterate as ever; his 
threatenings against it, — ^his declarations of ^' a 
judgment to come," — his descriptions of ^*the 
day of the revelation of wrath," — are as loud, — ■ 
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as intelligible,^ — as distinct ; and thereture, it be- 
comes us to listen to every warning he sends ; 
to be persuaded by " the terrors of the Lord ;" 
and to flee from the anticipated vengeance, 
which will as assuredly overwhelm the unbe- 
lieving and impenitent, as the former flood the 
disobedient spirits, " who repented not at the 
preaching of Noah." 

In urging, my brethren, this practical lesson 
from the present subject, we are borne out by 
apostolical authority. It is the very sentiment 
which St. Peter enforces by referring to this 
and similar events. Ileasoning from the un- 
changeable perfections, the necessary and eter- 
nal consistency of the Supreme Being, — " //" 
says he, " God spared not the angela that 
sinned ; if he spared not the old world ; if he 
spared not the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
■ — then doth he still know how to reserve the 
ungodly to the day of judgment to be punished." 
And, in the next chapter of the same epistle, 
he explicitly states the fact of God's intending 
to do, what he here says he consistently might. 
" The heavens and the earth are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men." These, my 
brethren, arc dreadful declarations. They de- 
scribe a judgment to come, more temble than 
the judgment that is past ; a period for which 
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we should ever be prepared, — of which we 
should seem to stand in incessant expectation. 
'* For the day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night ; in the which the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent , heat ; the earth also, 
and all that is therein, shall be burned up. 
Seeing then that all these things shall be dis- 
solved, what manner of persons ought ye to be 
in all holy conversation and godUness V — The 
certainty of the event, and the wwcertainty of 
the time of its appearance, should concur to 
quicken watchfulness and prayer. It ought not 
to be with us as our Lord describes it to have 
been with those who formerly perished ; ^^ when 
in the days of Noah, the people ate and drank, 
married and were given in marriage, and wist 
not till the flood came and took them all away.'* 
We, who are so repeatedly reminded of the 
^' coming of the Lord," ought to be prepared for 
the Lord's appearance. He comes virtually to 
each of us at death. The material universe 
may remain for ages, but our destiny will shortly 
be determined, *' The judge is near, even at 
the door." '' The end of all things is at hand" 
'^ The day approachethJ' ^' The coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh." ^^ Wherefore, give all 
diligence, that ye may be found of him in peace, 
without spot, and blameless." 
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IV. In connexion with this awful representation 
of God, it becomes us to notice the consolatory 
and encouraging indications, which the present 
history includes. It is true, God can do with 
sinners as a judge, what he has already done in 
the same character. As he has destroyed the 
world by one element, he can destroy it by 
another. As he has once poiu-ed out the fury 
of his anger, he can, and he will, pour it out 
again. All this is true. But it is also true, 
that, as he provided a refuge in the one case, so 
has he also provided a refuge in the other ; — 
and one far more ample and capacious, — one 
that could contain a world, if a world could be 
persuaded to enter it. It is true, an inundation 
more dreadful than the last, is ready to nish 
upon the earth; but means of escape are pre- 
pared commensurate with the awftil emergency. 
We are addressed from heaven by a greater 
than Noah ; we are invited to accept of a 
greater salvation. " The ark of the covenant," 
containing, so to speak, the eternal purposes of 
redeeming love, is sufficient to secure the safety 
of the species. " The blood of Jesus Christ 

Icleanseth from all sin." The invitation hath 
gone forth to the whole world, beseeching all, 
"without money and without price," to come, 
and to accept of a free and an adequate sal- 
vation. There is no reason for alann, from 
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reflecting upon those attributes of God, which 
present such an aspect of severity towards evil 
and its agents. These have been consulted in 
the provision which he has made. Their claims 
have been admitted and their honour sustained. 
The insulted majesty of the law has been 
satisfied, and the whole of the Divine character 
so consistently regarded, that ^^God can be 
jmt, and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus." ^^Now then we are ambassadors for 
God, as though God did beseech men by us, 
we pray men, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled 
to God. For he hath made him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him." 

V. In connexion with this last remark, there is 
another, and a kindred consideration, which we 
shall do well repeatedly to weigh. Peter, in 
his first epistle, speaks of the longsufiering of 
God, waiting in the time of Noah while the ark 
was preparing ; his Spirit continuing to ^^ strive" 
even after the dreadful denunciation was ut- 
tered, as if lingering to see whether any im- 
pression would be made upon the obduracy of 
man. In his second epistle the apostle teaches 
us, that we ought to regard the continuance 
of nature and the delay of judgment, as another 
manifestation of the Divine forbearance, and 
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another mode of expressing anxiety to save. 
'^ All things continue as they were ;" — ^yet, '^ the 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise ; — ^but 
he is longsuffering to us-ward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all shovild come 
to repentance." — Wherefore, ** account, that the 
longsuffering of the Lord is salvation," — ^that is 
to say, — account, that it is intended to afford 
you facilities for securing it ; to furnish you with 
opportunities of ^^ laying hold on eternal life." 
Account every day added to your existence, as 
a fresh messenger from the mercy-seat, — a new 
and intenser invitation to believe and live, — an 
additional evidence, that, in the mind of God, 
there are thoughts and purposes of love, the eter- 
nal benefit of which may be yours. Had he no 
such purposes with respect to our world, he 
would terminate its history and his forbearance 
together. While the world continues then, ac- 
count it salvation. While death is delayed, feel 
and act as those who are favoured with the 
means of securing it. So long a^ the heart is 
susceptible of a desire after God, — and so long 
as his paternal forbearance multiplies the oppor- 
tunities in which' it may be expressed ; so long 
have we proofs and assurances, that the mer- 
ciful refuge from the coming wrath is still open, 
and still may be entered. 
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VI. It seems hardly necessary to remark that, 
supposing we participate the faith of Noah, we 
must stand prepared for trials like his. We 
may not be called to any great work ; we may 
not be exposed like him to universal observa- 
tion, and have such severe demands niade upon 
our feelings ; but, in bearing our daily testimony 
for God ; in pursuing " the work of faith and the 
labour of love," as generally allotted to every 
believer; we shall find firequent necessity for 
energetic exertion of the sacred principle. In 
proportion, indeed, to the sphere we are to fill> 
or the greatness of the duties awaiting us in 
providence ; in that proportion we may expect 
to be ^^ tried" as a necessary discipline to fit us 
for the work. The painful and incessant trials 
of the patriarch, previous to the last and 
greatest exercise of his faith, were probably 
requisite, apart fi:om all their immediate uses, to 
prepare him for the dreary night of seclusion, 
he was soon to pass amid the ruins of a world. 
In this light we shall find it profitable to regard 
frequent disappointments or protracted afflic- 
tion. There may be a crisis before us we do 
not anticipate, but for which we should not be 
otherwise prepared. It may not be great in 
itself, but it may be great to m ; it may be more 
than our present principle could encounter ; 
and, therefore, he who knoweth our faith as 
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well as our frame, may be merciftilly leading us 
through a course of exertion, tliat shall enable 
us to pass it with safety and success. Faith, as 
a practical principle, is progressive. It admits 
of degrees. It is capable of growth. It is 
strengthened by trial, as the oak of the forest is 
rooted by the. storm. At first it may be fike the 
slender shoot, which the slightest breath may 
cause to vibrate ; it may ultimately become, by 
gi-adual advances, sufficient to withstand the 
force of the tempest. In the early stages of 
the divine life, comparatively slight trials may 
be sustained with difficulty; by the continued 
repetition and conquest of these, we may attain 
such a spiritual robustness and vigoiu, as to be 
able to employ, with corresponding confidence, 
what we may almost suppose was the frequent 
song of Noah and his sons. " We will not fear 
though the earth be removed, and the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea : though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though the tnomitaim 
shake with the swelling thereof." 

VII. Lastly, Let us rejoice in contrasting the 
consequences which are to follow the conflagra- 
tion with those which resulted from the deluge. 

The deluge probably swept from our world 
many of the beauties of the primitive earth ; 
the conflagration will restore them with super- 
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added magnificence. The world, when the 
antediluvians possessed it, remained as it had 
been made. The very forms and appearances 
which met the eye of the Creator when he 
expressed his paternal complacency, lay in ex- 
tended and beautiful perspective before them. 
Nothing had intervened between them and the 
creation. There could not be, therefore, then, all 
the physical indications of the apostasy which are 
visible now. The destruction of the earth, by 
means which broke its parts and mingled its 
elements, left upon it, in spite of all the subli- 
mity and beauty that revived, fearful marks of 
some terrible convulsion. It completed the 
ruin which sin had begun upon the species; 
and impressed proofs of the faU upon the world 
itself, not comprehended within the primitive 
curse. The temple which God had originally 
erected stood before ; and stood as he had made 
it, — still retaining its form and dimensions, — 
though filled with weeds, forsaken by the divi- 
nity, and covered with much that disfigm-ed its 
exquisite architecture. But now, the temple is 
overturned; its arches and pillars are broken; 
and its materials are thrown together in con- 
ftised masses, as if by the force of an explosion 
or an earthquake. The feelings of Noah on 
returning to the Ught of day and the scenery 
of earth, were probably like those afterwards felt 
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by the "ancient nien" who returned from the 
capti\ity, and who wept on beholding the se- 
cond temple, while their children hailed it with 
enthusiastic acclamations. — Such is the impres- 
sion naturally made upon the mind, by reflect- 
ing on the physical consequences of the deluge. 
It produced, as it were, a sort of natural har- 
mony between man and his abode ; it prepared 
a fallen world for a fallen species; — for the 
species continued unchanged ; it retained and 
perpetuated in the new world, the same moral 
characteristics which had distinguished it before. 
As men increased upon the earth, the old forms 
of depravity re-appeared; scenes of impiety, cor- 
ruption, and violence were again repeated. — But, 
how different from all this, are the scriptural 
anticipations, respecting the consequences of 
the coming judgment. They speak of the 
restitution of all things; their recovery from 
thraldom ; the regeneration of nature ; the com- 
mencement of a perfectly virtuous and eternal 
age, " The heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise ; the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat; the earth and aU that is therein 
shall be burned up ; — ^nevertheless we, accord- 
ing to his promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness." 
We anticipate a renovated universe ; the fire 
L'shall only purify it from the grossnesses, and free 
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it from the defects, of its present constitution. 
The earth is represented as now sustaining the 
divine anathema ; in consequence of this, '^ the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain, 
waiting for the manifestation of the sons of 
God." But in its next state * '^ there will be no 
more curse ;'* the groans of nature are to ter- 
minate ; the anathema to be withdrawn ; and a 
new world is to arise from the ashes of this, which 
shall far transcend even the primitive earth, in 
the variety and grandeur of its physical appear- 
ances. And, from this last crisis, man too is to 
emerge renovated and restored ; his nature is 
to be changed and perfected with his abode; 
a ransomed, renewed, and '^ righteous '* church, 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, are 
to occupy a world renewed like themselves. 
Thus, (to return to our former figure,) the Temple 
originally raised, — ^and at present in ruins,— 
shall be raised again ; — raised with greater 
splendour and for higher purposes. Every 
thing that pollutes it shall perish. The altar 
shall be replenished with incomparable gifts. 
The ample spaces shall be filled with sinless 
worshippers. And the Divinity shall return, — 
shall make it his eternal resting place ; — ^pervade 
it by his presence, and embellish it with his 
glory. 
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By faith Abraham^ when he uxui catted to go oid into 
a place which he should after receive for an inherit 
tance, obeyed; and he went ont^ not knowing whither* 
he went. 

The persons whose faith we have attempted 
hitherto to illustrate^ livedo so to speak^ not 
only in a former age, but in a former world. 
They existed previous to the deluge. They 
were conspicuous for their virtue amidst those 
portions of the species, whose depravity and 
t^pne gradually accumulating, at length so in- 
S(dently insulted heaven, as to occasion the 
inflictiou of that tremendous catastrophe. By 
this event the whole frame of nature was con- 
vulsed. Much of the grand and the beautifrd 
iir the scenery of the primitive earth, — much 
that had at first excited the song, and perhaps- 

N 
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the surprise, of superior natures, — and much 
that had prompted the expression and raised 
the rapture of patriarchal piety, — imquestion- 
ably perished. The scourge, however, was 
gradually removed. The waters returned to 
their place. Hills and valleys were formed and 
fertilized. The surface of the earth assiuned 
its present aspect and appearances, and again 
became habitable by man. Man was continued 
as before. He sustained no injury; his nature 
imderwent no change. The descendants of the 
second father of mankind were in all respects 
the same as those of the first, though, in one 
sense, the world upon which they looked was 
not. The same material, indeed, exists now, 
as existed in the days of the antediluvians; but 
its modifications and phenomena are probably 
different. Mountains and rivers familiar to them, 
endeared to their associations, and perhaps cele- 
brated in song, are no longer to be seen; the 
primitive creation has been swept away, and 
features are impressed upon the globe which 
they never knew. With those persons, how- 
ever, who are now to become the objects of our. 
attention, it is otherwise. They occupied the 
very same world with ourselves. The countries 
in wMch they resided are still known by the 
same names. The moimtains over which they 
travelled, or upon which they worshipped, arei 
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mountains still. The very same objects which 
met their observation, are presented to ours. 
The very manners and customs which they ob- 
served or practised, continue, without variation, 
among the inhabitants of those plains where 
they pitched their tents or erected their altars. 
This circumstance seems to give them an addi- 
tional claim on our regard. It brings them into 
a closer contact with ourselves. It augments 
our interest by almost inspiring the persuasion 
that there is a nearer alliance between them 
and us. They are not divided from our sym- 
pathy by that mysterious Visitation, that came 
like the Destroyer of one world and the Maker 
of another. They existed upon our side of that 
curtain that fell on a devoted species. Their 

^ history is extended by such minute particulars, 
as awaken sensibiUty by acquainting us with 
their private and domestic concerns ; by de- 
scribing occurrences with which we are daily 
conversant, or anxieties which we all habitually 

Ifeei. 
This introductory remark has suggested a 
reflection, which it may not be improper, per- 
haps, to embody in words. We have been 
Adverting to the fact of a former world. Has 
it never occurred to you how little information 
respecting the inhabitants of that world survived 
^^its destruction? It lasted, you remember, nearly 
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two thousand years; its population was great; 
the arts and sciences were carried to conside- 
rable perfection; there were many eminent and 
illustrious individuals, " men of renown," distin- 
guished for their genius, their bravery, and their 
exploits; they were often, it is probable, cele- 
brated as " immortal," just as persons similarly 
distinguished are celebrated now. But where 
are they ? " What was their name, or what was 
their son's name, if thou canst tell ? " Where 
was their *' immortality " when the Eternal God 
'' came forth, from his place," determined to de- 
stroy the theatre of their fame, and to cover the 
nations with confiision? Nothing has survived 
to excite ovr wonder, to tell us what they were, 
or what they achieved. The history of the whole 
two thousand years is contained in a very brief 
narrative ; a few names have been preserved 
from the general wreck; but these, we imagine, 
are not the names of the men who were the 
objects of popular idolatry, and the proud ex- 
pectants of immortal remembrance. No ; the 
memory of such men perished with the world 
within which they had confined all their affec- 
tions; the names of a fe\y others survive, who 
were ridiculed or despised by their corrupted 
contemporaries, but who were ultimately ho- 
noured by that Being in whom they con- 
fided, and for whom they Uved. And thus. 
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tay brethren, will it be with the world that 
Slow is, as it formerly was with that which pre- 
ceded it. " The righteous," and the righteous 
Only, " shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance." The wicked are reserved to "shame 
and everlasting contempt." Many who are now 
celebrated as " immortal," and who have re- 
ceived the honom-s and the acclamations of 
Society, are only, wth all this, passing along 
a splendid path to ultimate forgetfulness: while 
those, however obscure, who are " rich in faith," 
have their names written " in the Lamb's book 
of life," and are heirs of " the glory, honour, 
and immortality" which are to be conferred 

at the revelation of Jesus Christ." " The 
Id passeth away and the hist thereof, but he 
that doeth the will of God abidethfor ever." 

From these general observations, however, we 
advance to the mention of that celebrated man, 
whose life of faith is now to become to us the 
subject of remark and the source of instruction. 
The name of Abraham is singularly distinguished 
in the annals of the species. His " call " con- 
stitutes an epoch in the history of the world. 
He is regarded with equal respect by different 
nations, and by the recipients of different and 
contending creeds. The Arab and the Jew 
alike revere him as their " father by the flesh;" 
tiie Christian venerates him as the " father of 
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the faithful ;" while the Mahometan cherishes his 
memory as the *' friend of God." The traditions 
respecting him, preserved in the works of an- 
cient writers, are cmious and remarkable. They 
speak not only of his piety, but of his endow- 
ments and talents. They celebrate his learning, 
his wisdom, his eloquence, and his bravery. He 
is not only considered as the first who rejected 
idolatry, and who worshipped Jehovah the only 
God; but he is said to have possessed a mascu- 
hne intellect, and such powers of persuasion as 
suited a reformer. The Egyptians are repre- 
sented as indebted to him for arithmetic and 
astronomy, and for certain communications re- 
specting the principles of moraUty and the na- 
ture of rehgion. Among the Chaldeans many 
traditions were preserved of his sagacity, his 
virtue, and his skill in the celestial science. 
The inhabitants of Damascus reported that he 
had once come with an army, taken their city, 
and reigned as a monarch. These and similar 
traditionary testimonies, whether they are re- 
garded as exaggerations of fact, or as entirely 
fabulous, all tend, you observe, to one point 
They evince that he was no ordinary man of 
whom such things could be said, and respecting 
whom they were remembered and beheved for 
so many ages. To the authentic and scriptural 
account of this eminent individual, we are now 
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to turn, in search of that instruction which the 
Divine Spirit intended it to convey. " Whatever 
"was written aforetime was written for our learn- 
ing;" no part of scripture is superfluous or use- 
less ; none was given merely to impart pleasure 
or to gratify curiosity ; all was designed for 
higher purposes ; from every part, whether pro- 
phecy, precept, doctrine, or narrative, the dis- 
ciple may derive some assistance, and be enabled 
" to perfect holiness in the fear of God." 

Permit me to remind you that the object of 
the apostle is to testify to the faith of the per- 
'Bons whom he mentions, This is the one idea 
which, in the present connexion of his argu- 
ment, he attaches to the name of each individual 
as he records it ; and it is to this that our atten- 
tion is to be principally directed. It is not our 
design to take a review of all the events that 
occurred in the history of these distinguished 
men; but of tliose in which faith was conspicu- 
ous, — ^in which it was required, displayed, and 
confirmed. In some, indeed, a high degree of 
the principle was in constant requisition, as their 
circumstances demanded its incessant activity. 
In others, though its exercise was no doubt 
habitual, yet its proof is confined to a single 
recorded act in the history of the chiirch. In 
the case of Abraham, his whole life was a life 
of laith; yet were there four occasioTis on which 
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was required from him signal evidence of its 
fimmess and vigour. The first, to which the 
present discourse will be devoted, is generally 
denominated the *' call of Abraham," and is spe- 
cifically mentioned by the apostle in the eighth 
verse of this chapter. " By faith Abraham, when 
he was called to go out into a place which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ^ 
and he went out, not knowing whither he xoentr 

11. 

Abraham was a descendant of Shem^ one of 
the sons of Noah ; he was the tenth, in a direct 
line, from the second father of the world, and 
was bom about three hundred and fifty years 
after the deluge. By that time men had exten*- 
sively miQtipUed, and had become, in proportion 
as they increased, ignorant and idolatrous. The 
principles and institutions of the primitive faith 
were soon generally forgotten. They were first 
debased, and then supplanted, by absurd notions 
and impious observances. They were too simple 
to satisfy a depraved and corrupted nature. 
Losing, by the fell, the capacity of refined 
spiritual perception, man became gross equally 
in his intellect and his heart. He required 
something sensible as the object of adoration 
and the basis of faith. The subUme conceptions 
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of the blessed God, which occupied, we may 
suppose, the mind of Adam, were soon dissipated 
and lost, leaving his apostate descendants to the 
degrading ideas, which an injured and a fallible 
reason fabricated for itself. Hence, idolatry, in 
one fonn or other, soon became universal. It 
was diversified by the genius and character of 
the worshippers, but still it was idolatiy. It 
might be the lofty and poetic enthusiasm that 
adored the essential element of fire, as the 
purest representation of the supreme source of 
vitality and knowledge. Or it might be a lower 
form of the same superstition, leading to the 
"worship of the sun and moon, and the various 
lights and luminaries of heaven. Or it miglit 
be the veneration of separate hiunan virtues, 
embodied in the forms of manly excellence and 
female perfection. Or it might be the stupid and 
grovelling imbecility of minds, that could find 
a,n object of worship in " fourfooted beasts and 
creeping things." It might be any, or all of 
these, but still it was idolatry. It indicated a 
criminal perversion of feeling and intellect, and 
a proportionate departure from the true God. 
Previous to the call of Abraham various species 
of idolatry were practised. The most gross 
and despicable forms did not arise till after- 
wards; but the more simple and elevated were 
then common. Whether Abraham was ever an 
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idolater^ perhaps it is impossible to say; but 
that his ancestors were is expressly asserted 
by Jehovah himself. In one of his addresses to 
the Jewish people, he reminded them that he 
had brought the patriarch ''from beyond the 
river, and from a land in which his fathers had 
worsMpped other Gods." 

As in the most depraved period previous to 
the deluge, God never left himself without a 
witness ; so h» was now determined to select an 
individual, by whom, and by whose descendants^ 
he might at once preserve a . knowledge of 
rehgion in the world, and testify against the 
falsehood and criminality of the surrounding 
superstition.. For this purpose he appeared to 
Abraham. He commanded him to leave a 
place, in which idolatry had obtained an entire 
ascendency ; and to depart instantly to another 
he should ultimately inherit. He simply gave 
the command, adding, indeed, a promise along 
with it, but imparting no particular information 
respecting the country to which he directed 
him. This is the invariable account given of the 
origin of the Jewish people, — the gracious and 
sovereign selection of their founder by the 
Divine Being; partly, for the direct display of 
his mercy ; and partly, as the means for the 
fulfilment of his ultimate purposes towards man. 
The fact is adverted to by different individuals 
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in different and successive ages of the church. 
By Moses and Joshua; by the Levites on the 
return of the Jews from captivity ; and by 
Stephen when before the Council at Jerusalem. 
The latter went back, in his address, to this 
first movement of the Eternal Mind towards 
liieir fathers ; noticed the most prominent 
mercies by which it was succeeded in the his- 
tory of the nation ; until the series was con- 
summated by the actual appearance of Messiah 
" in the flesh," " The God of glory appeared 
unto our father Abraham, and said unto him. 
Get thee out of thy country and from thy kin- 
dred, and come into the land which I will shew 
thee." — Such was the explicit and peremptory 
command ; and, like Paul at his conversion, the 
patriarch " was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision." He arose with firmness and prompti- 
tude, and, at the call of God, "he went out, 
not knowing whither he went." 

The ignorance thus attributed to Abraham, 
may be taken to signify, not an absolute igno- 
rance of the point towards which his journey 
was to be directed; but, of the precise spot, — of 
the nature of the country, and the character of its 
inhabitants, and of the actual circumstances that 
might await him m his journey thither, and in 
procuring possession. He was, at any rate, to 
quit the idolatrous community ; he was to leave 
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the land of his fathers ; he was decidedly to sepa- 
rate from those with whom he could not associate 
without sin ; and, casting himself on the protection 
of providence, he was to trust that God whom he 
thus honoured and obeyed, for another habita- 
tion and another home. This he was called to 
do^ — and he did it. '^ He went out, not knowing 
whither he went ;" hke Paul, on his journey to 
Jerusalem, " ignorant of the things that might 
befall him there;" having no clear intimation 
of what he was to suffer ; but '* ready," for all 
that could occur, sustained by a principle of 
unUmited dependence on the Divine power and 
the Divine veracity.— He was to be ''shown," 
indeed, another country, but, for any thing he 
coiQd tell, he might have to contend with 
poverty and want, previous to the iQtimate 
ftQfilment of the promise. He had to contend 
with some of the suggestions of sensibility and 
nature, in leaving the scene of early joys, the 
companions of social intercourse, and the objects 
of relative affection : and he might have before 
him trials, many and various, in which their 
presence would be some alleviation, or from 
which their power might protect. Appearing 
as a stranger in the country to which he jour- 
neyed, he might find the people inhospitable, 
deceitful, or ferocious ; he might have much to 
sustain ere he could estabUsh a residence or 
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participate repose. The weakness of nature 
might present these and a thousand other pos- 
sibilities to his mind ; they might agitate, or 
alann, or damp, for a moment, as they fell upon 
his heart ; but they passed away, — occasioning 
no failure in his faith, and no delay in his obe- 
dience. He had heard the command ; he saw 
the duty ; he felt the obligation ; he knew the 
promise : he could trust the faithfulness of 
God ; he ought to follow the guidance of pro- 
vidence ; he would do it, whatever might ob- 
struct, or whatever await him; and thus, — 
turning away from scenes among which it was 
dangerous to linger,—" by faith, he went out, 
not knowifis whither he went." 



III. 

From this first manifestation of Abraliam's 
faith, and from this portion of his history, we 
shall now endeavour to deduce two or three 
topics of instructive observation and practical 
remark. 

1. The first remark, suggested by the call of 
Abraham, seems naturally to be this, — that, 
the existence of pure religion in our world, de- 
pends upon the gracious interposition of God. 
This will admit both of a genera! and a parti- 
cular application. In general, we mean to 
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assert^ tbat^ unless God had commumcated^ 
after the apostasy^ successive revelations of 
himself, in order to counteract the effects of 
that apostasy, the world, at this moment, would 
have been sunk in the most profound ignorance 
of the Being that made it. What has Reason 
ever done, at any period, by its unassisted exer- 
tions? Nothing.. Nay, it has done wor$e than 
nothing ; for, it has been too proud to acknow- 
ledge its ignorance, and therefore it has been 
employed in defending the aberrations of im- 
piety and error, and in investmg superstition 
itself with such decorations, as might diminish 
its grossness or conceal its deformity. So far as 
it is possible to ascertain. Reason has never con- 
ceived correctly of God. The farther we pene- 
trate into the infancy of nations, we find their 
faith proportionably pure. It seems as if they 
retained sometlung like truth, while they con- 
tinued to trust implicitly to tradition ; but that, 
as soon as ever philosophy presumed to inter- 
fere, "professing themselves wise, they became 
fools." 

Not only has man been proved to be unequal 
to the discovery of truth ; but, even when truth 
has been discovered for him, — ^when it has been 
actually revealed and put into his hands, — ^he has 
betrayed an utter inability to keep it. He has 
been unable to preserve it from admixture or 
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defect. The whole world, more than once, has 
corrupted its way, positively departing from 
communicated knowledge. In fact, the history 
of man, is nothing but the history of successive 
apostasies. The primitive revelation imparted 
to Adam, and by him, of course, to his offspring, 
was soon either corrupted or lost, till scarcely a 
vestige was correctly retained. By the circum- 
stance of the deluge, religion was restored to 
something like purity ; it was virtually re- 
formed ; it was reduced to its first and simple 
elements, and placed in the hands of a few 
persons, to be preserved and perpetuated by 
them and their descendants. The very same 
event, we have seen, occmred. It was again 
rapidly corrupted and lost. Man, indeed, or at 
least, society, cannot subsist without a religion. 
Human nature is essentially religious ; it must 
have something as an object of worship ; and 
hence, even at the time to which we are advert- 
mg, the earth was covered with altars and filled 
with devotees ; — but they were the shrines and 
the subjects of idolatrous devotion.— Now, that 
Reason, which had proved insufficient to preserve 
religion, was not likely to discover it when lost. 
That guide, which could not keep us in the 
path when we were actually there, was not 
likely to lead us back again after we had wan- 
4ered. And hence, uiUess God had, interposed. 
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as in the case of Abraham, — unless, that is ta 
say, he had checked, by miracle, the inevitable 
tendency of our apostate nature ; I see not how 
this world could ever have possessed any thing' 
like a pure or rational religion. 

The argument still admits of further illustra-* 
tion. It is confirmed by the history of all ages 
subsequent to the event from which we are de- 
ducmg it. The tendency to defection was soon 
developed, in the favoured descendants of Abra- 
ham himself. It was seen, not only during their 
residence in Eg3rpt, where, we may admit, they 
were dangerously circumstanced ; but even 
afterwards in their own land,, where every thing 
^:qicurred to check its operations^ After they 
had so often witnessed the immediate and mira-» 
Qulous agency of God ; after they had received 
so much knowledge by direct communication ^ 
after all this was enshrined and protected, as it 
were, in written dociunents and by positive in-* 
stitutions; one really would have supposed it 
was next to impossible, for this tendency ta 
continue to obtrude itself: and yet, what is; 
their lustory ? nothing but the detail of its suc- 
cessive appearances ! It was constantly leading 
them from the true God; involving them in 
ignorance, and prompting them to idolatry. It 
was for this, that themselves and their inheri- 
tance were, at length, apparently abandoned; 
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that they and their " httle ones " were taken 
captive ; that Zion, " the perfection of beauty," 
was burned with fire ; and " the place of their 
fathers' sepulchres " laid waste. But, after their 
return, — after the reformation and re-establish- 
ment of their faith and worship, — after all they 
had seen, and all they had suffered,— what was 
the effect ? — The very same process was re- 
peated again ! The form of the thing was con- 
siderably modified, but its character and essence 
continued unchanged. They were less addicted 
to palpable idolatry— to the prostration of their 
bodies before the work of their hands ; but they 
were more abandoned to intellectual offences^ 
to the perversion of the design and spirit of the 
Record. They became a nation of sophists and 
Sadducees,^ — of sanctimonious hypocrites, and 
' philosophical believers." The Son of God, 
when he appeared, hardly found faith existing 
among them, and he pointedly exposed the 
depth of their degeneracy, when he charged 
them with "corrupting the Law by their iradl- 
tiom"—1\ie argument may still be illustrated, 
by adverting to the fate of the New Dispensa- 
tion. After this was committed to the custody 
of man; after a more perfect form of truth was 
imparted, and ampler means for preserving it 
devised; why, even then, we see the same ten- 
dency to abandon or debase it, re-appearing in 
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the Christian Church I It began to show itself 
under the very eye of the apostles ; '^ the 
mystery of iniquity did already work ; " its 
symptoms soon became palpable and porten- 
tous ; they gradually increased, in virulence 
and nimiber, till, in a subsequent age, the splen- 
did enormity of the '' Man of Sin " exhibited a 
monument of moral apostasy, unparalleled, per- 
haps, in the annals of the universe. 

Such, my brethren, have been the achieve^ 
menu of the human intellect, under direct and 
traditional divine assistance. Admirable proof 
of the sufficiency of Reason ! Glorious demon- 
stration of its claims as a guide ! What could 
have been done by thi§ boasted attribute, if God 
had never interposed, when it seems to have 
been employed only to pervert his successive 
revelations ? — or, if not employed to pervert 
them, has, at least, proved itself incompetent to 
their custody. In this fact, we seem to have 
a stronger proof of its weakness and perversion, 
than in all that can be urged, from its uunsuc- 
cessfiil attempts to rise superior to Gentile 
superstitions. 

We must remark, however, to avoid mistake, 
that, revelation, though thus uniformly cor- 
rupted, has always been of incalculable ad- 
vantage to man. In every age there have been 
humble and anxious inquirers, and to them 
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it has given that certainty, in relation to matters 
of religious belief, which it is impossible to ob- 
tain from any thing besides. The truths and 
discoveries which man's moral condition re- 
quires, are not only such as reason is con- 
fessedly incompetent to teach ; but, they are 
such, as, were she even to conjecture, she 
coidd never obtain arguments to confirm. 
They could thus be invested with no authority. 
They could possess and exert no power. They 
could not be held with confidence ; enforced 
with decision ; or obeyed with any thing like 
alacrity or promptitude. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that a human being should actually 
conceive a system involving the great principles 
of accurate theology. In this case, though he 
might feel their adaptation to his natm"e and 
his need, yet, all that could be done by him, 
would be to misk they might be true, or to 
wish they were revealed; for, without this di- 
rect miraculous assurance, they never could be 
to him, any thing but a barren, though beautiful 
speculation. They have been much more than 
this, however, in every age, to thousands ; but, 
had not God interposed, both to impart them 
at first and to perpetuate their influence, 1 see 
not how, in a world hke ours, they could ever 
even have been thk. 
_ But the remark admits of a more particular 
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illustration, to which it will become us for a 
moment to refer. It may be applied, not only 
to the existence of religion, as a system in the 
world, but to the existence of religion as a 
principle in the heart. ^^ Who maketh thee to 
differ?'' is a question, to which humble faith 
is never at a loss for a reply. The New Tes-. 
tament invariably speaks of a saving change as 
the result of Divine agency. If an individual 
receives the truth, it is because ^'the Lord 
opens his heart." If numbers are converted, 
it is because the word is attended ^^with the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power." If 
the church is enlarged and believers edified, it 
is because ^^God giveth the increase." The 
whole gospel, in fact, both in its essential ele- 
ments and its mode of propagation, is so con- 
stituted and so conducted, as to be a clear and 
constant declaration of this truth. ^^ Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation of 
our sins." The proclamation of these ''glad 
tidings" is successful only on account of the 
fulfilment of the promise, ''Lo, I am with you." 
^'It is not by might nor by power" inherent 
in the instrument ; — " The treasure is put in 
earthen vessels" for the very purpose ''that 
the excellency of the power may be seen to be 
of God." 
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The gospel, in its mode of operation, is, like 
its Divine Author, " the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever." As it effectuated its conquests 
in the first age, so it effectuates them stiU. 
It still Cometh with the same energy, though 
not, in all respects, with the same observation. 
" Who, then, maketh thee to differ," my be- 
heving brother? Who so adapted the outward 
means to the inward state of thy mind, and so 
effectually wrought upon that mind itself, that 
the word came to thee, " not in word only, but 
also in power?" To whom dost thou refer all 
this, but to Him whose grace called Abraham 
from the idolatry of his father's house, and whose 
grace hath called thee from the depravity or 
indifference of an ungodly world? In fact, the 
human mind is still prone to idolatry, and the 
earth, in one sense, is still fuU of it. The form 
of the thing is changed, but the principle is the 
same. We witness on every side its most pal- 
pable exhibitions. We are surrounded, in this 
very country, denominated " Christian ! " with 
obvious and obtruding manifestations of idolatry; 
that is, with men giving their supreme affection 
to something that is not God; something that 
completely possesses the heart, usurps that place 
in it which exclusively belongs to God, and 
which thus constitutes the man as really an 
idolater, as if he fell before it in the attitude 
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of adoration. You may see one worshipping 
his money; another his business; another, re- 
putation; another, power; another his children ; 
another his intellect; another his genius; and 
all, more or less, their otem mil; that is, virtually 
putting themselves in the place of God, and pre- 
ferring their own judgment or their own caprice 
to what he prescribes as the matter of duty 
or the means of advantage. To all this the 
human heart is prone, — that is, your heart, — 
the heart of each of you ; and if any have been 
taught to overcome its tendencies by a sincere 
devotion of its affections to God, you will ascribe 
it, I am persuaded, to that grace, without whose 
incessant operations in the world, man, with 
all his knowledge of the gospel itself, would, 
I verily believe, soon become as really and 
practically ignorant of revealed truth, as were 
the idolatrous contemporaries of the ^' father of 
the faithful.'' 

2. The subject may suggest a second remark, 
respecting the necessity of a decided separation 
from the world, in persons professing godliness. 
For want of this, many may be observed to 
spend years of indecision and disquietude ; in- 
dulging religious feeling to a certain extent, — 
an extent sufficient to make them dissatisfied 
with themselves, but insufficient to produce a 
marked abandonment of habits and society to 
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which the feeling ought to be opposed. Such 
persons seem to vibrate, in a manner, between 
both worlds; they seem alternately attached to 
each, as the attraction of either happens to be 
strongest. Neither God nor Mammon will re- 
ward so divided a service. These unliappy indi- 
viduals, therefore, are condemned to feel nothing 
but the pains peculiar to the followers of both. 
Let such learn from the example of Abraham 
to arise and depart; to obey the dictates of con- 
science as the voice of God ; and to hold no 
parley with those suggestions that would ob- 
struct or limit their devotion to Him. 

The fact is, that it is seldom any great sacri- 
fice is to be made by decision in religion. With 
many it would only be to lose the acquaintance 
and the approbation of those, whose acquain- 
tance is pernicious and whose approbation is 
censure. There are some persons so weak and 
irresolute, — so afraid of ridicule they may never 
hear — ridicule, too, which would proceed from 
those whom inwardly they cannot respect,- — 
there are some, who thus pass years of distress- 
ing but not very dignified anxiety, alternately 
excusing or reproaching themselves; determin- 
ing to be firm, and then falhng before the most 
trivial temptation. Such indiWduals would do 
well to consider two or throe things. In the 
St place, — they dread, let us suppose, scora 
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or insult; they fear they shall not have strength 
to sustain the contempt, the sneer, or the laugh 
of the society from which they must separate; 
they may be assured, however, that this ynll be 
very short, for the world soon forgets them who 
forget it; the anticipation is much worse than 
the reality, and this their wretched indecision 
increases and prolongs. A very supei-ficial ac- 
quaintance with mankind, quite unconnected 
with religious humility, might teach them that 
neither business nor pleasure will long be inter- 
rupted by people's attention being directed to 
them. Few are so important to others as they 
suppose themselves to be. The world is too 
selfish and too busy, too much absorbed in 
individual interests and personal concerns, to 
bestow much of either time or attention upon 
those that leave it. In the second place, — 
much is gained by prompt and open decision; 
it is not only best for ourselves, as the most 
likely means both to certain and rapid con- 
quest; but, even in the mind of irreligious 
observers, it will generally produce a sentiment 
of respect. Men of the world are shrewd and 
just discemers of character. They are acute in 
the detection of any thing Uke inconsistency. 
They are much more disposed to despise the 
person who professes occasional religious feeling, 
and yet is easily led to symbolize with them- 
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selves, than one who openly condemns them, 
and devotes himself at once to what he professes 
to approve. They may hate such a man, but 
they cannot despise him. In general, however, 
■whatever they may express or appear to feel, 
they will be conscious at times of a real, though 
sUent, admiration of his character. In the third 
place,— that faith, which resolves and attempts, 
will expand and strengthen in the effort beyond 
your conception. God graciously rewards the 
exercise of the principle by augmenting its 
power, aTid making the endeavoiu- to serve him 
the pledge of success. In the last place, — by 
pei-petual procrastination, you dishonour God. 
You insult the Divine Majesty, by bringing him 
into an infamous competition with the world; 
calculating, so to speak, the aggregate advantage 
which He and Mammon respectively promise. 
Such conduct is as preposterous as it is sinful; 
it is difficult to say whether it be most distin- 
guished for its absurd folly or its impious spirit. 
One thing, however, is certain, — namely, that 
so long as you thus act, continuing a conduct 
directly opposed to that of Abraham, you can- 
not be his spiritual children, nor " heirs with 
him of the same promise." 

3. We may take occasion, perhaps, without 
impropriety, to address a third remark to young 
persons entering into life. Like Abraham, 
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Providence may call you from your accustomed 
society. You may have to go forth into the 
world, hardly able to conjecture where it may 
be your lot ultimately to rest. Remember, the 
very same God who led the patriarch, can lead 
you; he still continues to exercise the same 
superintendence, and to afford the same pro- 
tection. Only, above all things, ^^seek first the 
kingdom of God." Acquaint yourselves with 
the gospel; accept its proposals and imbibe its 
spirit. Be conscientiously devoted to Him ^^ who 
died, and rose again, and revived," that he might 
be '^ Lord of all." Desire nothing, attempt no- 
thing but what an enUghtened conscience can 
approve; what you can calmly ask the Supreme 
Power to prosper and to bless. Then may you 
go with confidence and hope. The conscious- 
ness of rectitude will inspire courage; the per- 
ception of duty wiU assist faith; the union of 
both will produce a tranquil and steady depen- 
dence, which will equally restrain anxiety and 
presiunption ; which will prompt both to active 
exertion and fiUal trust; and which will issue, 
on either alternative of disappointment or suc- 
cess, in a calm, consistent, and rational repose. 
^^ He shall be kept in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed upon God," — kept, in either condition, 
whether there be given to him ^^ poverty or 
riches;" both are trials, and divine "keeping" 
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is required under both. By starting in life in 
the way we have recommended, the youthful, 
whatever their natural character,— whether cool, 
sanguine, timid, or ambitious, — may learn both 
how to plan with wisdom, and to execute with 
steadiness ; to enjoy with moderation, or to 
suffer with dignity. Prosperity will be received 
as the gift of God, and adversity as the wisely 
selected disciphne of Providence. The latter 
will be sustained with infinite ease, if it derive 
no additional weight from internal remorse, — 
from the conviction that it comes as the conse- 
quence of folly,— of time wasted in indolence, — 
of talents injured by neglect, — of the loss of 
opportunities which can never return. Such 
sad and piercing reflections may be avoided 
by every young man entering into life, if he 
will enter it with a portion of the faith and 
feeling of Abraham ; if he leam to follow duty 
wherever it may lead : to act uniformly upon 
principle; and to leave the event with God. 

This is a determination, indeed, which none 
should forget. In every period of life, we are 
called to the resolute exercise of principle ; 
BOmetimes in opposition to the suggestions of 
sensibility ; at others, to the importunity of 
appetite; and at others, to the prospect of im- 
mediate advantage. In every moral question 
there is but one point for a Christian to 
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investigate — *' What is duty?'' ' Tell me not/ 
he might be supposed to say, — ' Tell me not 
of the danger, the pain, the privations ; all this 
may be true, but I have nothing to do with 
it; it is not for me to waste the energy of my 
feeling, in exploring and anticipating these; I 
shall want it to sustain them when they come, 
and must not expend it now; — what is my duty?' 
Having ascertained this, he has one course, and 
only one; he can neither tmn back, nor select 
another; he must enter upon that proposed, 
and must advance, like Abraham, though he 
neither know nor can conjecture to what it 
may conduct him. 

4* A fourth and last consideration may direct 
our minds to that final journey which awaits us 
all. Abraham was commanded to a country 
which he had never seen, and of which he had 
no definite knowledge. My brethren, each of 
us will soon be called to enter into that region, 
which is emphatically denominated in scripture 
the unseen or invisible state : a place from 
which none of our acquaintance have retimied; 
which is invested with awfiil and mysterious 
obscurity; and of which, therefore, we know 
nothing definite either by testimony or expe- 
rience. We do know, in general, what God 
has told us, that to those who follow the faith 
of Abraham^ it will prove a far " better" coimtry 
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than this; one impregnated with the principles 
of illimitable life,— replenished with sources of 
exquisite and incomparable joy. But are you 
so confiding in these declarations, exercising so 
firm a dependence upon them, that, whenever 
you are called, you wiU obey tlie summons with- 
out agitation, terror, or reluctance? Conceive 
yourselves on the margin of the universe, on 
the utmost limit of creation, -— behind you all 
the opulent arrangements for your present ac- 
commodation and pleasure; all the captivating 
forms of grandeur and beauty; all the warm 
and familiar realities of the living and moving 
world: — before you the deep, dark, fathomless 
abyss; the unexplored region, filled with all 
the mysteries of spiritual existence! Could you 
abandon the one without regret, and plunge into 
the other without apprehension ? Are you pre- 
pared to depart from all that is familiar to all 
that is unknown? My brethren, this virtually 
awaits you. To do it will not depend upon 
your will. The call will come, — the conunand 
will be given,' — and it must be obeyed. No- 
thing but a participation of Abraham's faith, 
can enable us to receive it with rational for- 
titude. Like him, we may then commit our- 
selves to His protection, who can succour 
with equal ease in life or in death. The pros- 
pect of departure will cause no regret, nor the 
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possibilities beyond it excite apprehension. Faith 
has the power of imparting to each of us some- 
thing hke the sublime composure of the apostle 
and the prophet, — "Now am I ready to be 
offered;*' ''though I walk in the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 

ART WITH ME." 



SERMON VIII. 



THE SECOND TRIAL OF ABRAHAM. 



HEB. XI. 9, 10, 13—16. 

By faith lie sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs imth him of the same promise: 
For he looked for a city which hath foundations, 

whose builder and maker is God. These all 

died in faith, not having received t/ie promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persttaded of 
them, and embraced them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they 
that say such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country. And truly, if they had been mindful of that 
country from whence they came out, they might have 
had opportunity to have returned. But now they 
desire a belter country, t/tat is, an heavenly -• where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God : for 
he hath pr^ared for them a city. 

In our discourse last sabbath, it was observed, 
that the whole life of Abraham was a life of 
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faith, but that there were four occasions on 
which was required from him signal evidence of 
its firmness and vigour. The first of these 
occupied our attention at that time ; namely, 
the call he received to depart from the land of 
his fathers, which, with unhesitating prompti- 
tude, he obeyed, — " he went out, not knowing 
whither he went." Animated by a desire of 
universal obedience to the Supreme will; sus- 
tained by unlimited confidence in the Supreme 
protection; and exercising a faith in the Su- 
preme assurances, which the sensibilities of the 
heart and the prospects of sufiering could 
neither diminish nor distract ; we saw this dis- 
tinguished patriarch abandon the community 
among which he had resided for seventy-five 
years, and become a houseless wanderer on the 
earth. 

We are now to follow him into the country 
which he had been promised as an inheritance, 
and to observe the permanent operation of that 
same principle by which he was led to seek it at 
first. Not only did Abraham, when he was 
called, ''by faith," go out from Chaldea to 
Canaan ; but, when he was actually there, — 
actually in the land, which it was repeatedly 
promised he should possess, — he did not possess 
it, — but, ''by faith," he sojoiuned even in the 
land of promise as in a strange country, dwelling 
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in tabernacles or tents, without a fixed habi- 
tation, anticipating something superior to all 
temporal property, looking for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. 

Passing over the eleventh and twelfth verses, 
which will come to be considered under the 
third proof of Abraham's faith, we connect with 
the ninth and tenth, the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth, inclusive. In these, the apostle repre- 
sents Sarah, Isaac, and Jacob, as having all 
been distinguished for the same manifestation of 
faith, as that which we are about to illustrate as 
the second display of the principle in Abraham, 
They all confessed themselves, even in the pro- 
mised land, to be but strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth; — to be looking for something afar 
off; of which, faith gave them the assuraoce; 
for the attainment of which, it supplied the 
energy ; but the enjoyment of which this world 
was not to witness. " They desired a better 
country, even an heavenly." And their desire 
was neither irrational nor vain, "for God had 
prepared for them a city." 

In discoursing from these passages, we shall 
attempt, in the first place, to explain their im- 
port in relation to the patriarchs ; and then, to 
exhibit some of those sentiments, which, as 
strangers and pilgrims we ought to cherish. 
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being virtually placed in a situation similar to 
theirs, and " being heirs with them of the same 
promises." 

When Abraham departed from his native 
country, it was under the promise of being 
''shown" another, which he was to possess, 
and his seed after him« The same promise was 
frequently repeated. Sometimes it was couched 
in tenns referring only to his descendants, and 
expUcitly predicting their previous bondage* 
But, at others^ the Divine voice accosted the 
patriarch in language like this ; '' Arise, and 
look around thee, eastward and westward, and 
northward and southward, for to thee, arid to 
thy seed after thee, will I give this land, for an 
everlasting possession*" The same declarations 
were made, and nearly in the same words, both 
to Isaac and Jacob successively; so that they 
were heirs with Abraham of the same promise, 
not only by being his descendants, and thus 
virtually included in him at first ; but, by hav- 
ing, in their own persons, actually received a 
repetition and confirmation of the promises to 
themselves. 

That Abraham, however, did not obtain any 
actual possessions in the land ; that his faith was 
tried by frequent removals from place to place ; 
that he dwelt in tabernacles or tents, like one 
only resting for a season ; that he thus appeared 
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as a pilgrim and a stranger, permitted to 
leside there through courtesy, rather than 
from acquiring positive rights ; — all this is 
evinced by the history of the man as con- 
tained in the book " Genesis," and by the uni- 
form tradition of his descendants, as recorded in 
the annals of the nation. Abraham made the 
acknowledgment himself in one of the most 
affecting moments of his life. The incident 
to which I refer, is related with inimitable sim- 
plicity and pathos by the sacred historian. 
** And Sarah died — in the land of Canaan — 
and Abraham came to mourn for Sarah and 
to weep for her. And Abraham stood up from 
before his dead, and spake unto the sons of 
Heth, saying, / am a stranger and a sojourner 
among you, give me a possession for a burying- 
place with you, that I may bury my dead out 
of my sight." There is something deeply afFect- 
ing in these circumstances of this venerable 
man. At a time when every secular anxiety 
seemed like a profanation of the sacredness of 
his sorrow, he felt that he had no place in which 
he could deposit the remains over which he 
wept, until one was purchased from those who 
could but imperfectly appreciate his character 
or loss. — The sentiment expressed by Abra- 
ham, at this time, respecting his personal con- 
dition, was afterwards repeated by David, in the 
p2 
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most public manner. When he had determined 
to erect a house for the Lord, and for that 
purpose had collected great treasure, he stood 
up before his assembled people, and offered a 
solemn address to Jehovah in which the ac- 
knowledgment occurs. " Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty, for all that is 
in the heaven and in the earth is thine ; thine 
is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted 
as head above all ! But, who am I, and what is 
my people? we are strangers before thee and 
sojourners, as were all our fathers ; our days on 
the earth are as a shadow, and there is none 
abiding." The most expUcit statement, how- 
ever, of the patriarch's want of possession is 
contained in the address of Stephen to the 
Jewish council of priests and elders. ''The 
God of glory commanded our father Abraham 
to depart from his country and his kindred ; — 
and he came out of the land of the Chaldeans 
and dwelt in Charran, — and then removed into 
the land wherein ye now dwell. And God. gave 
him none inheritance in it ; no, not so mtich as to 
set his foot on; yet he promised that he would 
give it to him for a possession and to his seed 
after him." 

Isaac and Jacob in connexion with Abraham 
are referred to, as we have already. seen, in the 
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thirteenth and following verses. Very strong 
iand memorable expressions are employed re- 
specting them. " They died in faith ;" this 
includes tmo things ; — first, that they retained 
their faith till death, in spite of every trial with 
which it had to contend ; this is religious per- 
severance. Second, That in death itself faith 
was still exercised, and that not only in respect 
to the fulfilment of the promises to their off- 
spring, but in respect to their own personal 
participation of the blessing ; this is religions 
confidence. This they did, it is farther re- 
marked, " not having received the promises ;" 
that is, not having received the substance of the 
promises in a temporal sense ; for the promises 
themselves they had received, as, in the seven- 
teenth verse, Abraham is distinguished by this 
very circumstance, where he is thus described, 
" he that had received the promises," — a desig- 
nation equally appropriate, in their degree, to 
Isaac and Jacob, as they also had received 
direct and explicit divine assurances ; yet the 
actual material of them, so to speak, they 
had not received : — that they saw afar off ; 
they looked forwards, penetrated the in\isible 
and the future, and beheld the faithfulness 
of God giving substantiality and permanence 
to whatever he had spoken ; they inter- 
preted the promises in a higher sense, and in 
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this sense, *'they felt persuaded of them and 
embraced them ;" their faith was thus both 
*' the perfect persua3ion of things not seen, and 
the confident expectation of things hoped for ;" 
their intellect saw the certainty of all that was 
said, and their heart reposed upon it with warm 
and satisfied affection; their whole mind su£;- 
tained a corresponding relation to the whole 
truth ; their reception of it combined the con- 
viction of reality, with the fervour of appro- 
priate emotion ; and thus inspired, by way of 
natural consequence, a constant composure, and 
at times, an elevated joy, even while they con- 
fessed that ''they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth." 

The sentiment thus advanced may be farther 
confirmed by illustrating the terms of this 
''confession/' To be a "stranger," is to be 
from home, surrounded by unaccustomed^ and, 
possibly, uncongenial society. To be a" pil- 
grim," is to be proceeding forward to some 
ultimate point, — a point, towards which, the 
wishes tend, and, upon reaching which# the 
resolution is determined. They, therefor>e, who 
say such things, declare plainly that they seek 
some other country, different from that in 
which they reside, or through which they pass- 
But this the patriarchs said. It may be ob- 
jected, however, that perhaps it was the country 
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they had left which they were anxious to re- 
visit, and which they looked back upon with a 
sort of filial anxiety, and a fond patriotic regret. 
No, it is replied, " if they had been mindful of 
that, they might have had opportunities to have 
returned ;" instead of which, or instead of 
avaiUng themselves of these, they invariably 
manifested unequivocal repugnance to such a 
measure, either in themselves or their de- 
scendants. This was particularly the case with 
Abraham. When, according to the simplicity 
of ancient time, he sent his servant to his 
fether's house, to bring from among his rela- 
tives a wife for his son, the man inquired, 
whether, if the person were unwilhng to ac- 
company him, Isaac should return to that 
country and reside there ? To this, the patri- 
arch gave a positive and solemn reply, repeating 
his command to augment its impression, and 
secm-e its fulfilment. " Beware," said he, — 
f beware that thou bring not my son thither 
again. If the woman be not willing to follow 
tbee, then thou shalt be clear from thine oath — 
only bring not my son thither again." The 
same sentiments governed his descendants. It 
was not that country which they desired, but a 
" better," even " an heavenly." They were 
pilgrims, not merely in relation to Canaan, but 
to earth and time ; they were passing through 
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both to " an eternal city." God had prepared 
them such. To this he had an ultimate refe- 
rence in his promises, and of this they had an 
ultimate hope in their reception. And this they 
shall inherit with all their spiritual seed, *' who 
shall come from the east and the west, to sit 
down with them in the kingdom of heaven." 
This is certain, and this they expected; God, 
thus, in the highest sense, shall be faithful to 
his promises ; and hence, though he gave them 
personally no possessions here, yet " he is not 
ashamed to be called their God." "Speaking 
after the manner of men," he might have been 
" ashamed " of the. designation " the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and- Jacob," if he had given 
promises which: he never fulfilled, and excited 
hopes which he never realized ; but, since he has 
not done' this, — since the promise, in its tem- 
poral sense, was substantiated to their posterity, 
and, in its spiritual sense, will for ever be sub- 
stantiated to themselves ;— since they looked to 
this highest acceptation of it rather than to the 
former, and have found their faith followed by 
its reward; — therefore, God continues the de- 
signation which he has no reason to relinquish ; 
they do enjoy an everlasting inheritance and a 
better country; God is still their God; He 
describes himself as such, — "and he is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living." 
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Such seems to be the obvious sense of the 
text. The whole passage is one of great in- 
terest and considerable importance, and in- 
volves, perhaps, some principles deserving to be 
more minutely investigated. Instead, there- 
fore, of suggesting, at present, the practical 
remarks -which were intended for the second 
part of this discourse, we shall institute a very 
brief and rapid examination into one or two 
of these supposed principles. 

It appears, from what has been advanced, 
that, in order to understand the Divine proce- 
dure towards Abraham, and to conceive cor- 
rectly of the patriarch's faith, it is necessary to 
admit that the promises had a spiritual, as well 
as a temporal sense ; that they had an ultimate 
relation to a future world, as well as an imme- 
diate relation to this. Such a subject might ad- 
mit of being very largely argued and illustrated. 
Without, however, pretending to any thing 
either profound or minute, we shall offer a few 
remarks, which will not, we trust, be deemed 
inappropriate or useless. 

The allegorical, spiritual, and typical inter- 
pretation of certain transactions, declarations, 
and facts, stated or described in the records of 
the ancient church, has often been carried to 
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an injudicious extreme. This has given rise 
to an indiscriminate condemnation of all ex- 
pressions whatever, that seem to countenance, 
in any thing, typical significancy. This con- 
duct, however, is neither religious nor rational. 
Though the fancy of some interp!:eters may be 
too warm, the feeling of other interpreters may 
be too cold; the one may reason too Uttle, but 
the other may reason too much; and thus pure 
scriptural truth may be either missed or aban- 
doned by both. It would certainly seem, one 
would think, to a person of plain unsophisti- 
cated sense, that there are spme scriptural fia^ets 
possessed of a positively tjrpical character, and 
that there are some prophecies designedly ca- 
pable of a double acceptation ; and, therefore, 
it may be, that there are some promises invobr*- 
Ing both a temporal and spiritual significaaice. 
The passover and the brazen serpent are of 
the j&rst class. We have their typical characteir 
asserted by infallible interpreters, and their im- 
port is both obvious and affepting. The pro- 
phecies respecting the new heavens and the 
new earth, in Isaiah, with other similar allusipiis 
to the renovation of nature, are, apparently at 
least, of the second class. They seem to refer, 
first of all, to the moral restoration of man 
under the reign of Christ; and then, secondly, 
as expounded by Peter, to the actual '^ resti- 
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tution of all things;" the removal of the curse 
from the physical universe; the ultimate con- 
dition and character of the redeemed ; the 
re-establishment of harmony among God's intel- 
ligent ofTspring; and the reign of eternal order. 
Hence, with these unquestionable proofs of such 
a principle in some parts of the word, as gives a 
passage a meaning both immediate and remote; 
it certainly appears natural and logical to admit, 
that, possibly it may be, the promises to Abra- 
ham, respecting an inheritance in Canaan, in- 
stead of being confined to what at first strikes 
the ear, have an interior sense, and belong to 
what is termed in the New Testament, " the 
eternal inheritance of the saints in light." 

Again. It will be admitted, that all the dis- 
pensations of God to men, had a bearing upon 
their becoming spiritually fitted for a future 
world. This world, in all probability, was 
never intended to be eternal; at least, it could 
not be intended that man should eternally 
reside in it. Had he remained innocent and 
immortal, and had the species, as immortal, 
uninterruptedly increased, some mode of re- 
moval from a place incapable of containing 
indefinite numbers, must have been afforded. 
But, however this might be, as soon as man 
fell and became subject to death, this world 
lost all its independent importance. Henceforth, 
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the species derived consideration and dignity 
altogether from the fact of its connexion with 
another. And their preparation for that other 
was the object of the Divine soUcitude, and 
the end of God's moral government, from the 
annmiciation of the first promise, through every 
successive discovery of himself, and in all acts 
of his general and particular providence, up 
to this very moment in which we are met to 
worship Him. 

This preparation of the species for their ulti- 
mate state could only be secured by the direct 
interposition of God. It was necessary that He 
should graciously communicate that knowledge 
and those means by which it was to be efiected. 
He did this ; but in doing it, it seemed meet to 
Him to convey that revelation gradually, — to 
unfold it by degrees, — to impart, age after age, 
additional intimations of his plan and his pur- 
poses. It seemed meet to Him, and therefore 
it was right. But, in conducting it, it does not 
seem hkely that he would ever commimicate 
any thing but what had some influence, more 
or less direct, in carrying on the process ; and, 
therefore, some connexion, more or less remote, 
both with that concluding dispensation itself, 
which crowns and consummates every other, 
and with that future world for which it was 
the aim of all to prepare and capacitate the 
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species. In canymg on this great design, the 
Divine Spirit, I imagine, never put forth any 
portion either of his energy or wisdom, which 
terminated exclusively in the concerns of earth. 
It had not become him to do this. It com- 
ported not with the majesty of the Supreme, 
to come forth from the unapproachable glory, — 
" to rend the heavens " to commune and con- 
verse with man, — without having any purpose 
or communicating any sentiment, but what was 
bounded by a word that " passeth away;" and, 
therefore, it. seems antecedently probable, that, 
if he condescended to regulate the concerns of 
his people with respect to that world at all, it 
would be with some reference to that spiritual 
and higher one, into which it was the glory of 
his grace, and the splendid determination of his 
wisdom, ultimately to conduct them. 

Had there not been this further reference in 
the early discoveries of God's will, to the last 
Dispensation, and, consequently, to the future 
world, there never would have been, properly 
speaking, any thing like " a fulness of time," 
when there was a peculiar propriety for that 
Dispensation to appear. That Dispensation 
would have been entirely independent of every 
thing that preceded it. It might have appeared 
a thousand years sooner or a thousand years 
later without any disadvantage. But, instead 
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of this, we know that there was a gradual 
preparation of the species for the ''manifes- 
tation of the glorjr of God in the person of 
Jesus Christ." The moral government of the 
world was pursued upon a plan. That plan 
bore at once upon this discovery and this pre*- 
paration. The Supreme Ruler had an . object 
worthy of his wisdom. In his dispensations to 
the church, there was the constant dependence 
of one thing upon another; there was succes- 
sion and advancement; his conduct consisted 
not of isolated acts; there was a perpetual 
accumulation of fact on fact and circumstance 
on circumstance, all pointing to something ulti- 
mate—all preparing the way for the *' coining 
of the Lord," — and between all of which there 
was such a connexion, that none that followed 
others could have preceded them, and none that 
preceded could have followed, vsdthout a pro- 
portionate derangement of the process, to the 
completion of which, each, in its order, har- 
moniously concurred. To one point, one great 
event, these previous discoveries and facte thus 
invariably tended; and /row it, when.it was 
understood, many of them were seen to derive 
a still farther, allusion, even to the remote con- 
sequences of that event itself ; thus . making 
every thing, that had descended from God for 
the moral benefit of man, point back again to 
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the eternal retuni of man to the bosom of God ; 
just as rays of light falling upon a reflecting 
surface, seem first to display its splendour, and 
then to rise from it again to seek in their 
native heaven the source from which they de- 
scended. 

Once more. In a comparatively rude and 
ignorant age, before language had advanced 
much heyond its simplest elements ; before 
words were invented to express abstract and 
spiritual ideas; and before the general employ- 
ment of writing to embody them; metaphorical 
appointments, or facts and occurrences, ordered 
by supreme wisdom, and intended to convey, 
by way of allegory, some important knowledge, 
might be employed with peculiar effect. They 
possessed the power of communicating and pre- 
serving a specific idea, by presenting something 
palpable to the imagination as well as to the 
senses ; as, even now, we are assisted in our 
conception of spiritual and intellectual truths, 
by illustrations appealing to the same faculty, 
drawn from famihar jihysical appearances. They 
would be remembered with a tenacity and a 
distinctness equal to the ease with which they 
were understood. And in the case of temporal 
promises possessing a spiritual sense, or of phy- 
sical remedies capable of an evangelical appli- 
■cation-, the temporal fulfilment of the one, and 
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the physical efficiency of the other, might retain 
a perpetual use, by presenting the church, in 
all ages, with an encouragement to faith, — ex- 
hibiting a memorial of God's past faithfiilness 
in things that are least, — and thus teaching us 
to expect, as his honour is more concerned, a 
display of that faithfulness in things that are 
greater. 

All these general reasonings are corroborated 
by fact. When we turn to the New Testament, 
we find passages jfrom the prophecies, and inci- 
dents jfrom the history, of the Old, receiving an 
evangelical or spiritual interpretation, of which, 
without this, we had not, perhaps, conjectured 
they were capable. This, probably, we ought 
to have done ; for it may be asserted as axioma- 
tical, that, had there been no Saviour, there 
would have been no Revelation, and hence it is 
only reasonable and consistent to suppose, that 
in every part of the scripture. He is supreme. 
This we now know and believe to be the case. 
To testify of Jesus was the spirit of Prophecy; 
him, in all his various offices, it was the scope of 
the Law to prefigure and adumbrate ; but still it 
was necessary for himself, by his Divine power, to 
open the minds of the disciples, before they 
could understand what was written concerning 
his character and work. Even in the case of 
Abraham, Paul, in his epistle to the Galatians, 
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refers to the allegorical significaiicy of some acts 
of his life, which it is yet difficult, as he himself 
admits, for us fully to comprehend. With respect, 
■however, to the spiritual bearing of the promises, 
his language is as easily understood as it is clear 
and explicit. He asserts, and we receive his 
simple assertion as conclusive, that the assu- 
rance of an inheritance to Abraham, involved, 
and was by the patriarch regarded as involving, 
the promise of an eternal city "whose builder 
and maker is God." It was faith, he says, in 
this ultimate meaning of the promise, that sus- 
tained this distinguished believer in his long 
pilgrimage on earth ; it was thus, that, though 
he acquired no possession in Canaan, "no, not 
so much as to set his foot upon," he yet saw and 
acknowledged the faithfulness of God. It was 
hardly to be supposed, indeed, that he could 
confine the promise to its literal acceptation. 
He was not only to possess an " everlasting 
Inheritance," which seems of itself to carry the 
mind beyond the limits of a fallen and perish- 
ing world ; but he was to bo the father of 
" many nations ;" his seed was to be as the sand 

■ of the sea, and as the stars of heaven : for all 

■ this countless progeny, however, no place was 
I *ver named but one of a very hmited extent, 
I -which, it was physically impossible could con- 
H lain them. No mention was made of other 
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countries as included in the inheritance pro* 
mised to his seed ; and, as Abraham was a 
p.erson of very vigorous understanding, it seems 
probable that he might thus arrive, by way of 
natural argument, to the supposition, at least, 
of some farther and more exalted apphcation 
of the promise ; and this rational suggestion 
would soon be raised into assurance, by the 
farther evolutions of Providence, and the suc- 
cessive intimations of the Spirit. — Thus, that 
patriarch who saw the day of Christ afar off 
and was glad, was also enabled to see the whole 
of the promises afar off in their celestial accep- 
tation ; to be persuaded of them and to embrace 
them in this their loftiest sense : and, after a 
life of faith, to die in the exercise of the same 
principle ; looking for an abiding city, a habitar 
tion and a home, where he and his children 
should reside together, having all, by the same 
process, attained personal perfection, and en- 
tered on ^^ the inheritance of the saints in light." 



III. 

It would thus seem that a future life was 
firmly expected by the patriarchs. It is further 
to be observed, that it became a prevalent sen- 
timent with their posterity, and was connected 
with the hope of a resurrection jfrom the dead. 
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Even in the fourteenth chapter of the Book of 
Job, (who was, perhaps, a descendant of Abra- 
ham, though not by Issac,) among many ex- 
pressions of deep and distressing lamentation 
over the vanity of man, there occur others, 
which appear to derive their most consistent in- 
terpretation from admitting their allusion to this 
sentiment. " Man Heth down and riseth not : 
till the heavens be no more they shall not 
awake nor be raised out of their sleep ;" — but, 
when that event does occur, they shall. That 
event, or what is equivalent to it, appears, from 
other parts of the book, to have been antici- 
pated, and, therefore, the inference may reason- 
ably be considered as implied in the expression. 
It is necessary, also, to the significancy and 
force of much that succeeds. Job was now 
suffering, as he supposed, from the anger of the 
Almighty ; oppressed by this suffering, and, 
animated by ■ the prospect of which he had 
caught, as it were, a ghmpse, by thus adverting 
to what ultimately awaited the species, he im- 
mediately and fervently exclaims, " Oh that 
thou wouldest hide me in the grave ; that thou 
wouldest keep me secret till thy wrath be past ; 
that thou wouldest appoint me a set time and 
remember me !" Here, however, a doubt dar- 
kens the prospect. He was not anxious for 
death, simply as death, but only as a refuge 
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from pain. The bare possibility of its eternal 
duration roused his instinctive love of existence, 
and he exclaimed — ^^ but — ^if a man die shall he 
live again ?" — His knowledge and belief are sup- 
posed instantly to supply an qffirmatwey and hence 
he triumphantly concludes, '^ Therefore, all the 
days of my appointed time will I wait (in the 
grave) till my change come. Thou wilt call, and 
\ shall answer thee ; thou wilt have a desire to 
the work of thy hands." — Another passage, in 
the same book, is, apparently, an explicit ex- 
pression of the patriarch's hope. ^^ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand the 
latter day on the earth ; and that, though, after 
my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God." — In many of the other 
books of the Old Testament, there are passages 
expressive of the faith and feeUng of the devout 
Jew, which refer, with different degrees of ex- 
plicitness, to the same truth. Indeed, in the 
case of creatures subject to death, religion, pro- 
perly so called, could have no existence unless 
there was the prospect of a ftiture life. With- 
out this there could be nothing like responsi- 
bility, and, therefore, nothing like probation. 
But, this may or may not be the prospect of 
a resurrection. The vague, indefinite idea of 
some state of consciousness subsequent to death, 
is sufficient, without the addition of this specific 
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opinion. This opinion, however, it is, which, 
we assert, entered into the ancient traditional 
belief. It seems to be indicated in language 
like this — " the righteous shall have dominion 
over them in the morning." " I shall be satis- 
fied when I awa/ce in thy likeness." In the 
following it is distinctly expressed^" Many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to eternal life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt." At the time of our 
Lord's appearance the opinion was almost uni- 
versal. The very mention, indeed, of a sect 
distinguished by rejecting it, evinces it to have 
been so. Further proof is contained in the 
prompt reply of the sisters of Lazarus to the 
remark of Christ that " their brother should rise 
again," — "We know that he shall rise again, 
at the resurrection' at the last day." The 
strongest testimony, however, to the general 
prevalence of the sentiment in the Jewish na- 
tion, occurs in two of the speeches of the 
Apostle Paul. In one of them, he says, " I ' be- 
lieve all things which are written in the law and 
tiie prophets, and have hope towards God, as 
they themselves also allow, that there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, both of the just and of 
the unjust." In another, "I stand and am judged 
for the hope of the promise made of God unto the 
fcithers ; unto which our twelve tribes, instantly 
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serving God day and night, hope to come ; for 
which hope's sake, I am accused of the Jews. 
Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead?" — 
The force of this question, and its direct and 
important bearing upon our present argument, 
will be seen, by considering that the resurrec- 
tion here referred to, as being thought ^^in- 
credible," was not the general resurrection, but 
that of Christ; it was for affirming this, that 
Paul was persecuted by those in authority; 
this, a fact of the very same kind with that 
which they themselves professed to expect ; 
this, a thing actually in harmony with their own 
principles ; their rejection of it, therefore, was 
as absurd as it was impious; and hence, the 
apostle felt in defending it, that, not merely as 
men, but more especially as Jews, he could ap- 
peal to their reason as well as to their faith. — 
The whole passage, indeed, is very remarkable, 
from its associating the sentiment in question, 
with the ^^ promise made of God unto the 
fathers." Whatever might be the specific hope 
of the fathers themselves, the hope of a '^ resur- 
rection" became, unquestionably, that of their 
descendants. This was the opinion that seems 
gradually to have prevailed, and to have been 
regarded at last as a characteristic part of the 
national belief. 
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The bearing of the whole of this argument 
upon the nature and peculiarities of the Evan- 
gelical Economy, must be obvious to all. 
There are persons, who, in interpreting the 
New Testament, fix, exclusively, upon the doc- 
trine of immortal life, and the assurance of a 
resurrection from the dead, as if this constituted 
the glory of the book and the characteristic dis- 
tinction of the system. That Christianity has 
established the fact of future existence is readily 
admitted ; but, still we should say, that, if it 
had done nothing more than this, it would not 
have done much ; and that to do this, it was not 
necessarily required ; for, we have seen that 
the doctrine was understood before Christ ap- 
peared, and that at his appearance it had be- 
come a confinned and vulgar expectation. The 
resurrection of the dead could be beheved, and 
was believed, independently of the testimony 
and example of Christ. As the sentiment seems 
thus to have been entertained from very early 
ages ; as it could easily have been confirmed 
by a mere proposition from God ; as, in fact, it 
mas thus, apparently, propagated and encou- 
raged ; it seems by no means likely, that the 
preparatoi-y an'angements of the ancient eco 
nomy, — the long array of prophets and pr(>- 
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mises, — the intense " searching ** of inspired 
seers, into what the spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify, — the earnest looking 
of devout men towards the ^^ desire of all 
nations," ^^the appearance of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow ;"— it seems unlikely^ 
that all this should relate, merely, to the more 
complete developement of a doctrine, which 
was already known with such clearness, as, in 
a very great degree, to sustain the hope and 
invigorate the virtue of those who received it. 
Therefore, we infer, that there was some other 
end to be answered by the appearance of Christ, 
superior to his resurrection from the dead ; and 
that his resurrection itself is important, in some 
other sense than that in which it is seen to be 
the pattern of ours. — As fiiture life is nothing 
without it be happy ; and the discovery of the 
fact nothing to us, unless we are taught how it 
may become so ; that sacrifice, by which ''he, 
who knew no sin, was made sin for us,'*— by 
which, an ample foundation being laid for the 
consistent exercise of mercy, hope is imparted 
to the guilty as well as to the dying; — this is 
to us the peculiar and inestimable truth, which 
invests the gospel with its distinctive character, 
and makes it a message of ^'glad tidings of great 
joy." Here was the accomplishment of some- 
thing, which a species of beings, apostate as well 
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as mortal, emphatically wanted ; something, 
which could not have been conveyed in a mere 
proposition as the discovery or confirmation of 
immortality might have been, but which re- 
quired the actual appearance of the person " by 
whose stripes man was to be healed." — More- 
over, " As Christ died for our sins, so he 
rose for our justification." As he expired a 
sacrifice, so his resurrection assured us of its 
sufficiency and acceptance. Thus, in the na- 
ture he had assumed and in which he suffered, 
he was capacitated to enter into " the holiest 
of all," and to " appear in the presence of God 
for us." Hence, his resurrection partakes a 
new character, and is recommended by more 
affecting considerations, than when nakedly re- 
garded as the mere type or representative of 
our own. " For this cause, then, Christ both 
died, and rose again, and continues to hve," 
that he might he the "Saviour" of them that 
believe ; " for, if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of liis Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved 
by his hfe." 



SERMON IX. 

SENTIMENTS SUITABLE TO STRANGERS AND 

PILGRIMS. 



HEB. XL 9, 10, 13—16. 

By faith he scgoumed in the land of promise ^ as in a 
strange country ^ dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac 
and Jacobs the Jieirs with him of the same promise : 
For he looked for a city which hath foundations, 

whose builder and maier is God. These aU 

died in faithy not having received the promises y but 
having seen them afar ojfy and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them^ and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they 
that say such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country. And truly ^ if they had been mindful of that 
country from whence they came out, they might have 
had opportunity to have returned. But now they 
desire a better country, that is, an heavenly : where^ 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God : for 
he hath prepared for them a city. 

Abraham, as we have seen, was first called to 
leave his native country, and to journey towards 
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another, uncertain of what might await him 
there ; and this he did, sustained by a subhme 
sentiment of perfect confidence In the guidance 
of God. Then, wlien he an-ived in that land to 
which he was led, he was called *• to sojomTi in 
it as in a strange country," and to dwell in tents 
as a passing traveller without acquiring actual 
possessions ; and this he did also, animated by 
the same sentiment expanding and enlarging 
itself, till it rose superior to the hope of every 
terrestrial inheritance, and looked " for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God." 

It is farther stated by the apostle, that the 
immediate descendants of the patriarch, who 
became " heirs with him of the same promise," 
became, likewise, heirs with him of the same 
feith. That they imbibed the same principle 
to the same extent; interpreted the promises 
in their most remote and exalted acceptation ; 
unequivocally acknowledged, in the very land 
secured to them, that they were " strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth;" and thus "plainly de- 
clared" that they sought another country, "even 
an heavenly." They confessed, observe, not 
only that they were " strangers and pilgrims " in 
a particular land, but that they were strangers 
and pilgrims " on the earth.*' They thus ex- 
cluded every land within the limits of that earth 
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from affording them a home, and therefore they 
conveyed, as distinctly as language could con- 
vey it, their belief of another world altogether 
surpassing the present one, to which, at the 
appointed time, '^ they should remove away and 
be at rest." 

The antecedent probability that this should 
be, and the actual proof that it was, the hope 
and expectation of the patriarchs, were deduced 
last sabbath morning by a train of argument 
founded upon the phraseology of the promises 
themselves ; the nature of the Divine Dispensa- 
tions ; the necessity and use of symbolical ap- 
pointments, and sensible representations of 
spmtual truth, in the infancy of the church; 
and very explicit apostoKcal testimony. We 
now proceed to the second thing which was 
then proposed, but which it was found im- 
possible to comprehend in the same discourse, — 
namely, — to exhibit some of the most important 
sentiments which, as strangers and pilgrims, we 
ought to cherish, being virtually placed in a 
situation similar to theirs, and being heirs with 
them of the same promises. 

That the character, professedly sustained by 
these ancient believers, did not arise from any 
pecuharity in their situation, that it was not 
exclusively theirs, but, that it belongs to man as 
man, and still more emphatically belongs ta 
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believers as such, must be known to every 
person at all acquainted with the language of 
scripture. " I am a stranger and sojourner 
with thee, as all my fathers were," is the devout 
acknowledgment of David. Lest you should 
suppose, however, that this was the result of 
some temporary anguish, the mere passing im- 
pression of the sorrow under which he laboured, 
when he wrote the pathetic composition in 
which it occurs, suffer me to remind you that 
he made the very same confession in one of 
the most glorious moments of his life, when he 
'was surrounded by his assembled nobles and felt 
secure in the stability of his throne.* The 
?ipostle Peter addresses Christians under the 
same character, and founds upon it a strong 
practical appeal ; " Dearly beloved, I beseech 
you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from 
fleshly lusts that war against the soul." The 
constant tendency, indeed, of the New Testa- 
ment instructions is to support this sentiment 
in its proper vigour. " Ye are not of the 
■world." " Set your affections on things above." 
■" I leave the world and go to the Father. I 
go to prepare a place for you. I will come 
again and receive you unto myself, that where 
I am ye may be also." " The earthly house of 
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your tabernacle shall be dissolved. But ye 
have a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens." '' While ye are 
at home in the body, ye are absent from the 
Lord." ^^ But the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with' a shout, — ye shall appear 
with him in glory, — ye shall be like him, — 
ye shall be ever with him." ^^ Therefore, seeing 
that ye look for such things, be diligent, — be 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, — 
that ye may have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life." Such, my brethren, 
is the imiform and pervading spirit of what- 
ever was spoken by the Master, or written by 
his representatives, for the instruction of the 
Church : sentiments, exhortations, appeals, all 
presupposing the feet of '^ our sojourning," like 
Abraham, ^' as in a strange country, and our 
looking for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and ruler is God." 

Before we proceed to the direct specification 
of those sentiments which strangers and pilgrims 
ought to cherish, permit me to remark, that the 
epithets will not apply to all men indiscrimi- 
nately. There is one class of persons to whom 
both the epithets will apply in their most em- 
phatic acceptation; but there is another class 
of persons to whom only one of them will apply, 
and that, too, in an inferior sense, — a sense 
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expressive more of the necessity of nature than 
of the disposition of the mind. In this world, 
all men are sojourners or pilgrims, because all 
men are fast passing towards the futurity be- 
yond it. But all men are not strangers here. 
There is a large class of men to whom the 
world is perfectly congenial; who feel nothing 
strange, nothing unnatural, in any thing about 
it; who, in the pursuit and the enjoyment of 
" the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life," are quite in their element, and 
just where they wish to be. Now it would be 
absurd to talk of such men being strangers in 
a world distinguished as the property and the 
domain of these three instruments of pleasure, 
beyond which, in one or other of their forms, 
they never have a wish. They may be strangers 
among those who are "not of the world;" they 
would be strangers in " heaven," where such 
will only find their congenial country ; but, 
upon earth, they are in the very place, and are 
surrounded by the very scenes, and can find 
the very society with which they could be sa- 
tisfied for ever. And they are pilgrims, not 
because they wish it, but because they must. 
' The laws of nature compel them to advance. 
There is a fatal and invincible necessity which 
carries them on, through life and away from 
it But so far as feeling is concerned, they 
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have nothing of the character of the pilgrim 
about them ; the very idea of pilgrimage, if ever 
it happen to be excited, falls heavily on the 
heart; every symptom of their progression 
seems like a pimishment; they would rather 
remain where they are ; they desire no better 
country ; this, through which they pass with a 
most painful rapidity, is sufficient for them ; and 
therefore they would willingly take up their 
eternal abode in it, if they could retain, along 
with existence, the instruments of earthly in- 
tiulgence, combined with the undiminished 
power to employ them. 

To men, therefore, as men, the epithets will 
not apply in their most impressive sense ; nor is 
it to you, under this general character, that we 
are about to submit the subsequent suggestions; 
l)ut it is to you as christian men, who trust that 
in some degree they have become partakers of 
Abraham's faith. Christians are strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth, not only because they are 
mortal, and must of necessity depart from it, 
but because the two following circumstances 
render them such in the most intense ^ccep* 
tetion of the terms. In the Jirst place, by the 
renovation of the heart, their desires and pro- 
pensities, so to speak, have become such, that 
the world has nothing to offer, either suitable 
to their nature or adequate to their demands^ 
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They feel a growing repugnance to whatever is 
merely of the earth. Being " bom of God," to 
use the expressive language of scripture, they 
have become partakers of a " divine nature," and 
are thus taught to experience dissatisfaction 
with every thing that belongs exclusively to 
the world. Their predominant anxiety is, to 
be morally conformed to God. They can look 
to the source of their new life, and sincerely 
say with the devout Psalmist, " Whom have I 
in heaven but thee, and there is none upon 
earth whom I desire besides thee?" " I would 
not live alway." " I shall " not " be satisfied " 
till " I awake in thy likeness." Whatever op- 
poses the acquisition of this, is the source of 
disquietude ; and in the world there is much 
to oppose it: this opposition, therefore, of the 
world, to their predominant desire, renders them 
emphatically "strangers" in the very midst of 
its population and pursuits.- — But, in the second 
place, by this renovation of the heart, the be- 
liever is made an " heir " of " the glory which 
is afterwards to be revealed." He is constituted 
a " citizen" of " the New Jerusalem." This, 
henceforth, becomes his hope and his home. It 
is his father's house, the residence of his holiest 
kindred, the habitation of his best friends, the 
place of ultimate repose for all who belong to 
the same spiritual family with himself. Every 
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wish, therefore, terminates here. Every feeling 
expands and enlarges till it touches that desired 
country, for within that country is contained 
every thing with which he associates either ex- 
cellence or joy. Hence it is, that, esteeming it 
better to be ^' present with the Lord," than to be 

at home in the body," he accounts himself a 

pilgrim" passing and pressing onwards, anxious 
to advance through the appointed path, " to the 
eternal inheritance of the saints in Ught." 

Let us endeavour, then, in the fiirther prose- 
cution of the discourse, to exhibit some of those 
sentiments which persons sustaining this cha- 
racter should habitually cultivate. 

And first we remark, that they should fre- 
quently call to mind, with great seriousness, 
that they are strangers and sojourners here. 
At first sight, an observation like this may to 
some appear unnecessary, as it might be sup- 
posed that such a fact could never be forgotten. 
He, however, knows httle either of his own 
heart or the deceitfiilness of sin, who is not 
painfully aware of the contrary. The Supreme 
Being has not been immindfiil of our enjoyment 
while pursuing the journey which he has set 
before us. He has given us capacities for ex- 
alted and exquisite pleasure. He has filled 
earth and heaven with forms of surpassing 
beauty. He has connected the perception of 
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delight with much that belongs exclusively to 
the world. And all this, instead of exciting 
gratitude and animating diligence, the weakness 
and the depravity of nian too frequently turn 
into an occasion of sin. We are apt to forget 
the Giver from the very multitude and magnifi- 
cence of his gifts. We are so alive to imme- 
diate impressions, so absorbed at times by all 
that is seen and sensible, as to be utterly un- 
mindfiil of those remote and ■eternal realities, 
which at last will occupy the whole field of 
vision, and exclude from our attention every 
temporary thing. If God were less bountiful, we 
should probably remember him more. If fewer 
objects intervened between bim and us, — if our 
pleasures and pursuits were less intense and less 
diversified, we should, perhaps, more seriously 
remember the fact of our pilgrimage. So long 
as we remain here, that nature, " which is of 
the earth, earthy," vrill need to be subdued by 
active and conscious efibrt. It is ever aiming 
at an ascendancy, and, whenever it obtains it, 
its direct influence is to expel from the thoughts 
every association of eternity and God. In pro- 
portion as these are excluded, shall we display 
a forgetfulness respecting our actual condition 
and business in the world. But, if we forget 
what we are, forget that we are " strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth," our character and habits 
a2 
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will become inconsistent with our actual situa- 
tion. Hence the necessity of often seriously 
recollecting the fact. It is not enough to make 
the acknowledgment in words. It should be- 
come an abiding sentiment, a regulating feel- 
ing. It should be supported in its strength and 
activity, by frequent meditation and habitual 
prayer. We should retire at times from the 
world, leave its engrossing engagements at a 
distance, penetrate into eternity by the exercise 
of faith, and thus, by thinking greatly and justly 
of heaven, we should learn to think correctly of 
our condition upon earth. 

2. If we are engaged in a ^' pilgrimage " in a 
strange country, we may learn the necessity of 
directiouy in order to advance with security and 
success. This idea is often suggested by the 
sacred writers in connexion with the expression 
of their confidence in the word of God. '^ Thy 
word is a lamp to my feet, and a Ught unto 
my path." '' Thou wilt guide me by thy coun- 
cils, and afterwards receive me to glory." There 
are two different senses in which this second 
observation may be viewed. The first refers 
to a proper knowledge of scriptural truth; 
the second, to the perception and pursuit of 
scriptural obedience. In the one sense, it is 
applicable to men as men ; in the other, it 
pre-eminently belongs to believers. 
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In the first place, it becomes us, as intelligent 
beings occupying a peculiar position, to acquire 
an accurate acquaintance with our condition and 
circumstances; to ascertain what they are, and 
■why; how they may be accounted for, and how 
improved. Why is it that we are strangers and 
pilgrims at all? Why should there be a world, 
within the universe of the Eternal, where the 
very beings bom in it should not find them- 
selves at home ? Why should there be that 
fearful transition at the end of " the pilgrimage," 
which we all perfectly know awaits ns? Why 
should it be invested with such incalculable 
terror? Why is it that so many of our fellow 
travellers are equally afraid of death and tired 
of existence? — incapable of relishing the delights 
of life, and yet reluctant to return to the God 
that made them ? What is to be done in a 
situation of perplexity Uke this? Is there no 
explanation afforded?^ no assistance by which 
we may intei'pret the appearances of Providence 
and nature ?- — by which we may be enabled to 
form a just estimate of the present scene, and 
to select the right road to the futurity beyond 
it? Yes: in the word of God there is every 
information we can require. There is a full 
developement of the causes which give that 
pecuhar character to our situation which it is 
acknowledged to possess. There is an account 
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of the manner in which- man, by becoming 
guilty, became subject to death ; of the method 
in which he is to be recovered; of the senti- 
ments he is to entertain towards offended Deity; 
and of the way in which alone he can safely 
approach Him. In this Book, therefore, there 
is every thing that can interest the intellect 
and touch the affections, because there is every 
thing that is "profitable to direct'' those who 
are '^strangers and pilgrims on the earth." 

But, in the second place, not only do we 
need direction as men^ but as Christians. Not 
only are we to be anxious respecting the fun- 
damental principles of which our faith is to 
consist; but, when these are felt to be ascer- 
tained and established, we need at times to be 
anxious about the precise way in which duty 
is to be pursued. There is both speculative 
truth and practical truth. There is first the 
question. What am I to do as a sinner? how 
am I to come before the Lord for mercy ? And 
after this, there is frequently another question. 
What am I to do as a saint ? how am I to act 
as one that has obtained mercy? how am I to 
feel and to evince that I am walking in that 
way in which God would have me to walk? 
In the course of our Christian pilgrimage, (to 
return again to the figure of the text,) we often 
come to perplexed and intricate places, in which 
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it is extremely difficult to determine in what 
direction it becomes iis to advance. On such 
occasions our first duty unquestionably is, to 
look up, with sincerity and fervour, to the 
Fountain of Wisdom, for such supplies as the 
emergency may demand. But our second is 
like unto it, which is, to apply our Reason to 
the revelations of Wisdom, that we may derive 
from thence an answer to prayer. There are 
certain great general principles in the written 
word, applicable to every possible diversity of 
circumstance; and it is by the just application 
of these, that we are to ascertain what is the 
will of God in any particular case, As this is 
often an important inquiry in the pilgrimage of 
hfe, it may not be amiss, perhaps, to mention 
the following considerations, as likely to be 
found eminently beneficial, in our attempts to 
decide upon difficult practical questions. 

Fix firmly in your minds, as the foundation 
of all your reasoning, that you do know what is 
the mil of God in general — namely, your sancti- 
Jication. You do know, whatever else you may 
be ignorant of, that, at all times and under all 
circumstances, you are to seek God's glory- 
that is, the display of his grace in you — by 
making the pursuit and the augmentation of 
personal holiness your supreme conceni. You 
know this. You know it to be a plain and 
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primary truth. This truth, therefore, you are 
to take, and to apply as a test, to every path 
that opens before you, and to every inducement 
that presses you to enter it. Will it assist or 
obstruct my sanctification ? Will hoUness be 
promoted or endangered ? If obviously and 
greatly promoted, the matter would seem to be 
determined, as this would ascertain its consis- 
tency with what you kimw to be the Divine 
will. But if there should be danger, you will 
say, how am I to act ? This, I imagine, is the 
great point, for it is only on accoimt of such an 
apprehension that I can conceive any thing like 
peculiar practical difficulty to be felt. How you 
are to act, then, I should reply, will depend 
upon circumstances. A Christian may certainly 
be called to occupy a post of great personal 
hazard ; but it will be, very obviously, for the 
performance of some important duty, or the ac- 
complishment of some act of distinguished be- 
nevolence. If neither of these can be pleaded, 
the dangerous position must be shunned ; if 
they are felt not to be effected, it must be re- 
solutely left. Close examination, in connexion 
with the application of the test to which we 
have referred, would appear to be requisite 
under every form which this enquiry could 
assume. Its different aspects might perhaps 
be presented in the following manner. Here 
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is danger : What is to be obtained by my 
exposure to it ? If conscience reply, " nothing — 
nothing but personal enjoyment ; perceptions of 
delight, innocent perhaps in themselves, but 
which to you might be injurious in their in- 
fluence, and would soon be difficult to resign;" 
in such a case the way is clear. The man 
kmzes his sanctification is the will of God ; he 
does not know that these indulgences are, which 
seem so likely to draw away his heart ; nay, in 
the very fact of that likelihood, he has all the 
proof he should require of its being his positive 
duty to avoid them. Again. Here is danger : 
What is to be obtained by my exposure to it ? 
If conscience reply, " there is danger, but, by 
watching against it you may be safe, and, if so, 
your position will afford you great facilities for 
very important benevolent exertion ;" then, it 
would seem, the man might attempt the trial, 
because he knows it is the will of God that he 
should do all possible good to others, consistent 
with the preservation of his own virtue. But, 
suppose we go a step farther ; suppose we allow 
the trial to have actually been attempted, and 
imagine the man to be comparing the proba- 
bility of the future with the recollection of the 
past ; and suppose conscience then says, " what- 
ever may be the power of useful exertion, which 
your position is supposed to confer, observe. 
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that the trial has been made, and that, too, not 
only without success, but with personal injury ; 
you have suffered more in yourself than you 
have accomplished for others ; the difficulties 
are conquering yoUy you are not prevailing 
against them to the ultimate accomplishment of 
the benefit you proposed." In such a case the 
path of duty would seem equally clear. The 
man knows his sanctification is the will of God ; 
but he does not know that it is the will of God 
for him to eflTect that specific object which he 
had pre\dously planned. — In short, in all cases, 
perhaps the first suggestion of the conscience 
and judgment may be relied upon, and followed 
with safety. There is a quick and instinctive 
sense both of duty and danger in a well regu- 
lated mind ; the Christian seldom errs while he 
promptly obeys it ; he is seldom perplexed, per- 
haps, till he has silenced, in some degree, this 
internal monitor ; till he has listened to tempta- 
tion as well as to conscience ; till his feelings 
have acquired an improper control, and have 
given to Reason herself a tongue of sophistry by 
which to plead their cause, and to divert him 
from a manly obedience to his purest and pri- 
mary impulses. 

3. As strangers and pilgrims, it will become 
us to expect privations ; to form very moderate 
hopes of present satisfaction ; to encumber our- 
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selves with nothing that may retard our ad- 
vancement; and to be ready to rehnquish, at 
the caU of the Master, many a delightful seclu- 
sion, in which we might be glad if it were 
permitted us to rest. — These are general sug- 
gestions which it is not necessary very minutely 
to illustrate. Their justice is intuitively obvious. 
The mere annunciation of them, carries along 
with it a sense of their propriety and a proof of 
their importance. The character we sustain, or 
at least profess to sustain, founded, as it is, upon 
the fact of our pursuing a journey througli a 
world in which we expect no permanent posses- 
sions, pre-supposes our constant attention to all 
we have advanced. Our path, too, is beset 
with diversified danger. " The Ruler of the 
darkness of this world," is in arms against us. 
It becomes us, therefore, to take " the whole 
armour of God, that we may be able to with- 
stand all the fiery darts of the wicked." Here, 
however, is the difficulty,— the putting on the 
" whole" of this armour. We seldom, perhaps, 
see Christians entuely wra-armed ; but we as 
seldom see them secured in every point. Almost 
every one neglects some piece, which he finds 
either inconvenient to wear or difficult to wield. 
According to the original conformation of tlie 
mind, certain parts of the armour are con- 
veniently fitted to us, certain weapons can be 
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readily used. Assisted by natural feeling as 
well as stimulated by duty, we can employ them 
with faciUty and power. But then, there is 
some other instrument, in the use of which we 
find it extremely painful to become proficient ; 
we perhaps give up the endeavour as a hopeless 
attempt, or throw the weapon away as a cum- 
bersome thing. Such conduct is obviously ab- 
surd. It is affording the adversary an immense 
advantage. However difficult the lesson, we 
mmt learn to stoop and take it up again, and 
to persevere in the exercise, till, if possible, we 
acquire in the use of it dexterity and confi- 
dence As we proceed in our journey, we 

meet with many green, refreshing, and beautiful 
spots, — and God means us to enjoy them; he 
has given them for this very purpose ; they are 
intended to mitigate the asperities of the way, 
and to recruit our exhausted vigour. But we 
are not to make them heaven. However in- 
viting and however welcome, " they are not our 
rest ;" we must still remember that there is 
something ultimate, and something that infi- 
nitely surpasses them all. — ^We should be par- 
ticularly suspicious I imagine, particularly 
apprehensive of danger, when we seem to be 
surrounded by a peculiar combination of plea* 
surable circumstances. We should "rejoice 
with trembling." This is not the place of 
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reward, but of trial. Whenever the heart, 
therefore, seems to be filling with delight, de- 
rived from relative sources and present posses- 
sions, let us fear lest we make an idol of the 
joy, and cause God to snatch it in his wrath 

from the bosom of the worshipper Our 

great business ought to be, in relation to all 
objects, events and circumstances, to extract 
from them what will enrich us in the highest 
sense ; what wilt contribute to that eternal 
treasure which we can carry with us to any 
world. How absurd for travellers to accu- 
mulate either property or knowledge which 
can be of no use whither they are proceeding ! 
which forms no part of the possessions or the 
pleasures of their paternal land ! The virtues 
of a renovated mind are alone eternal. No- 
thing is important, nothing desirable, compara- 
tively speaking, for " strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth," but what bears in one way or 
other upon these, — upon the qualifications it 
becomes them to possess as heirs of a reno- 
vated world. It requires, however, many a 
painful process of discipline, before we are 
brought to feel or to acknowledge this, with 
any thing Uke practical sincerity. It is so 
long before we are willing either to be virtuous 
or happy in any way but our own. We 
have formed, perhaps, certain notions of the 
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necessity of such and such things to enable us 
to attempt with success, what we ought to be 
ready to attempt at all times, and with any 
means that God may think fit to afford us; 
and, because he does not think fit to indulge 
our passion, our selfishness, or pride, we sit 
down in sullenness or sloth, spending our 
powers in indolence or rebellion, while the 
sun is rising in the heavens, or the thunder 
gathering in the sky. How much need, my 
brethren, have all of us to employ that beautiful 
supplication of the psalmist, ^' Search me and 
try me, O God, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing." — ^^ Lead me in the way everlasting ;" 
here is a prayer eminently fitted for pilgrims; 
and there is a corresponding promise, expressed 
in the form of pious persuasion, "thou wilt 
shew me the path of hfe." Hundreds of paths 
are inviting us to enter, but only one is " a path 
of hfe," only one is " a way everlasting." All 
but this terminate here, and leave those who 
select them to the awful consequences of a 
mistaken choice. The way of ambition vsrill 
terminate ; and the way of conquest will ter- 
minate ; and the way of science will terminate ; 
and the way of pleasure will terminate ; every 
way of vice and iniquity will terminate ; — ^but 
there is a way everlasting ; there is a way that 
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will never terminate ; it is apparently inter- 
rupted, — it is only in appearance; the soul 
that steadily pursues it will pursue it for ever ; 
the mind once engaged in pressing forward to 
a likeness with God, will occupy an eternity 
in the same pursuit — ever approximating but 
never approaching; acquisitions eternally in- 
creased with a prospect eternally enlarged. 

4. The last sentiment we inculcate is this— 
The propriety of those, who are engaged in the 
same journey, cherishing an affectionate sym- 
pathy in each other. When inhabitants of the 
same town happen to meet in a distant place, 
they meet with the cordial glow of kind recog- 
nition. Subjects of the same kingdom, meeting 
in a foreign land, experience emotions of pe- 
culiar interest ; should either be exposed to 
danger, the other becomes the defender of his 
character or person. How much more should 
those who are " brethren" manifest towards 
each other reciprocal regard ! While passing 
along the same path, let us candidly judge the 
conduct, and patiently bear with the infirmities, 
of each. Let us be ready to assist our asso- 
ciates by the exercise of power or the commu- 
nication of knowledge. We may at one time 
alleviate distress, and at another remove per- 
plexity. Some we may introduce to the path, 
some we may prevent from leaving it ; but by 
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all means let us be careful not to seduce any 
from the prosecution of its duties; no agony 
can be equal to that resulting from the con- 
sciousness of having trifled with the virtue 
and endangered the salvation of an inmiortal 
soul What cordial esteem ! what affec- 
tionate attentions! what unfeigned courtesy! 
what faithful friendship! should distinguish 
those, who, as ^' heirs together of the grace of 
life," are advancing in the same path to the 
same home ! ^^ See that ye fall not out by the 
way," said Joseph to his brethren, founding his 
admonition on their natural relationship. *' Above 
all things," says Peter, ''have fervent charity 
among yourselves; love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous." *' Edify one another," says 
Paul. *'Let each man please his neighbour." 
*' Regard not every man his own things merely, 
but every man also the things of others." 
*'Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ." '' Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speak- 
ing, be put away from you, with all maUce ; and 
be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any, even as God for Christ's sake has 
forgiven you." 
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SERMON X. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH TRIALS OF ABRAHAM. 



HEB. XL 11, 12, 17—19. 

Through faith also Sara herself received strength to 
conceive seed, and was delivered of a chOd w/tett she 
was past age, because she judged him faithful who 
had protnised. Therefore sprang there even of one, 
and him as good as dead, so many as the stars of 
the sicy in multitude, and as the sand which is by the 

sea shore imiumerable By faith Abraham, when 

he was tried, offered up Isaac: and he t/iat had re- 
ceived the promises offered up his only-begotten sott. 
Of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called: Accounting that God was able to raise him 
up, even from the dead; from whence also he received 
him in a figure. 

In these verses we have a statement of the two 
remaining trials of Abraham's faith. The last is 
of most importance. It is descrihed as having 
constituted, in a peculiar sense, the test^ of the 
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principle. Abraham is said to have been tried, 
when he was called to offer up Isaac upon the 
altar, as if all the demands previously made 
upon his faith, were nothing in comparison with 
this. The event was followed, also, by the 
Divine Being announcing, g^fter the manner of 
men, that he regarded the conduct of the patri- 
arch imder it, as affording the highest possible 
demonstration of his character. The former, 
however, as it was an actual part of the disci- 
phne through which Abraham had to pass, and 
as it is more than once referred to as such, both 
in the primitive history and the inspired com- 
ment, obviously demands from us specific at- 
tention. It should be remembered, too, that 

whatever was written," or whatever recorded, 

by inspiration of God," was given for some 
wise and holy purpose, and contains in it some 
blessing, which it is the wisdom of the church 
to discover and enjoy. 

When Abraham was promised, as a personal 
possession, the land of Canaan, he was also 
promised a numerous posterity, to whom it 
should descend. Of this posterity Sarah was 
to be the mother. That she should have a son 
was repeatedly announced ; and, that from him 
should gradually arise a great nation, was pre- 
dicted with equal frequency and exphcitness. 

Now, that the patriarch received the promise 
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of Canaaii in a spiritual sense, has been abun- 
dantly proved ; and, therefore, it is at least 
possible, that he might take the promise of pos- 
terity in the same sense : hence, he would 
regard himself not so much the father of a great 
family hy the flesh, as the spiritual father of all 
who should imitate his faith. Still, as the 
promise of an inheritance had a temporal sense, 
and was actually to receive fialfilment upon 
earth ; and, as in that sense also, it was, no 
donht, understood hy the patriai'ch : so, what- 
ever might be his anticipations of a spiritual 
seed, a natiu-al offspring was equally expected. 
He seems often to have revolved in his mind the 
various intimations that had been given con- 
cerning it. His heart throbbed at times with 
an unutterable feeling, and his sensibihty was 
ruffled by many a wave of pleasure, as he con- 
templated the greatness and distinction which 
seemed prepared to descend, in future ages, 
upon his favoured posterity. 

His faith, however, was tried in two ways. 
The promise was repeatedly given, but for many 
years was never fulfilled. This long disappoint- 
ment seems to have affected him deeply, and to 
have prompted, at one period, a melancholy 
appeal to the Divine Being, when he graciously 
condescended to appear to the patriarch. The 
voice of Jehovah was heard falhng on his ear 
s y 
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with the most animating assurance, " fear not, 
Abraham, I am thy shield and thy exceeding 
great reward ;" but, it appears at first to have 
fallen in vain. He was absorbed, at the mo- 
ment, by contemplating the mysterious and 
solitary circumstances in which he stood; and 
instead of receiving the annimciation with feel- 
ings of elevated joy, his reply indicated that he 
was suffering from what he regarded as a pecu- 
har calamity. Oh ** Lord God, what wilt thou 
give me, seeing I go childless ? — Behold, to me 
thou hast given no seed : and, lo, one bom in 
my house is mine heir." The graciousness of 
the Almighty was eminently conspicuous in the 
manner in which he received this complaint. 
The complaint indicated a want of confidence 
in the Divine promise, and displayed something 
like dissatisfaction with the Divine procedure: 
but, without noticing this, God at once re- 
asserted his intentions respecting him ; and, 
still farther to encourage his faith, commanded 
him to look upon the heavens, and to observe 
in the multitude of the stars, the image of his 
offspring. It seems not improbable, that by 
this was intended to be conveyed, not merely 
the idea of number, but of glory, elevation, and 
magnificence. 

A still farther proof, however, was to be given 
by Abraham of his confidence in the power and 
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veracity of God. Hitherto the promise had 
been indefinite as to time, and demanded, so to 
speak, no pre-eminent exercise of faith, as it 
involved nothing supernatural. The trial had 
consisted, simply in the lengtli of the period 
during which the completion of the promise was 
deferred, the disappointment of a strong instinct, 
and the apparent contradiction that seemed to 
exist, between the ultimate prospects described 
by the promise, and the actual facts of his own 
history. At length, however, when a definite 
period for its accomphshment was fixed, faith 
of a higher order was demanded. This excited, 
at first, hesitation and surprise, and something 
like unbelief, though not really so; — not really 
so, for, neither of the parties having previously 
contemplated any thing supernatural, it did not 
immediately occur to them, and hence their 
recorded expressions and conduct. When it 
did occur, we find it was instantly admitted. 
They remembered the infinitude of the Divine 
power, and their general view of the attribute 
came to the assistance of their feith in a specific 
assurance ; and thus the principle which had 
suffered a sort of momentary obscuration, im- 
mediately emerged again and appeared with 
increased purity and lustre. Of the one it is 
said, "she judged him faithfiil, who had pro- 
mised," — that is, she judged him "worthy to be 
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trusted;" she reasoned upon his character and 
nature, and saw the perfect propriety of placing 
in his word unlimited dependance. Of th^ 
other it is said, still more emphatically, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, ^'he considered not" — ■-> 
he would not allow himself to advert to natural 
impossibility ; " he staggered not at the promise 
of God, through imbehef ; and, being fully per^ 
suaded that what he had promised he was able 
to perform, he was thus strong in faith, and 
gave glory to God." 

II. 

Upon this part of the history of these two 
servants of God, we shall only submit to you 
two observations. The first is respecting her, 
who is virtually denominated by Peter, the 
mother of the faithful. That she did exert 
faith, we have seen ; but that this was after 
some indication of weakness, must unquestion- 
ably be admitted. With all the weakness, how- 
ever, which in this and other instances we ar6 
in the habit of attributing to Sarah, it may 
be worth remarking, that, in the only twdi 
places in which she is referred to in the New 
Testament, she is mentioned with approbation 
and respect. The apostles pass over her de- 
ficiencies, and fix only on those features of 
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her character, which displayed her humihty, 
feith, and general excellence. Here, then, is 
a manifestation of the christian spirit, which we, 
perhaps, would do well to imitate. How very 
opposite to this is, frequently, the conduct, not 
to say of men, but of Christians ! What a fine 
faculty some people have for detecting and 
dilating upon the weaknesses of their bre- 
thren — or what they may deem weaknesses, 
from not having the power, perhaps, to under- 
stand or appreciate the character to which they 
attach ! How utterly blind you will find many 
persons, to all that is good and great in the 
mind or conduct of a given individual, but most 
admirably acute, in observing the little shades 
and spots by which such excellence is occa- 
sionally obscured ! The moral taste, in these 
cases, seems to be completely perverted ; instead 
of deriving deUght from the perception of moral 
beauty, it turns away from it, as if its presence 
were incompatible with pleasure, and finds its 
most exquisite enjoyment to consist in the 
contemplation of deformity or defect. Such a 
state of mind is highly unbecoming the pro- 
fessors of that faith ; which inculcates a charity 
"that thinketh no evil," "that rejoices not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth," that is to 
cover, not only a few faihngs, but even " a 
multitude of sins." 
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The knowledge of this tendency in human 
nature, to expatiate upon the errors, rather than 
the excellence, of character and conduct, ought 
to produce a twofold effect upon us. In the 
first place; it ought to make us watchful over 
ourselves, lest we give way to it ; lest we forget 
the example of these apostolic men, and are 
tempted to give prominence and perpetuity to 
what we should forget rather than remember. 
In every Christian we may find something to 
esteem and love, — something, perhaps, even to 
reprove us, — if we sincerely look for it. Even 
in an obvious fault committed by a brother, we 
may discover some palhating circumstance ; 
something, which, to us, at least, ought to be 
an apology, and which it should afford us sin- 
cere gratification to observe. In cases where 
some weakness is seen in connection with un- 
questionable virtue, let us try to hide the 
discovery even from ourselves ; but, above all 
things, let us not willingly assist the perspicacity 
of others. The detection of defects in a charac- 
ter of great and general excellence, will occasion 
to a benevolent mind, something like sorrow, 
which will hope that others may not possess 
the same unfortunate quickness of discernment, 
and which will express itself in private by inter- 
cession and prayer. These are the dispositions 
which it becomes us to cultivate, rather than 
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those to which we have boen adverting ; which 
are induced at the expense of Christian con- 
sistency, and yield nothing but a maUgnant and 
despicable pleasure. — In the second place ; this 
subject ought to induce a spirit of caution in our 
general intercourse, lest we afford ground for 
this tendency in others to operate upon as. I 
do not like to teach the lesson, and yet I know 
some one must teach it, that young and inge- 
nuous minds must learn occasionally to act with 
greater reserve, tlian the heart would naturally 
dictate, or than human society would demand, 
if all were what they appear to be, or what they 
profess. Let the young, then, be admonished 
not to calculate too largely upon the benevolent 
judgments of others. You will have to learn to 
put a restraint upon what may appear some of 
your best feelings, and to suspect, at times, 
where you would willingly confide. Many who 
are forward in actually leading you into occa- 
sional or partial improprieties, will be among 
the first to expose or reprehend them. In- 
stead of imitating the apostles, as in the case 
of Sarah, and sinking defects in consideration 
of acknowledged and obvious excellence, they 
will employ these— these very defects, for which 
they themselv&s are partly accountable, as ar- 
guments to destroy the reputation, and darken 
the lustre, of that excellence itself! I know such 
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a representation of hiunan nature as this is re- 
pugnant to inexperience, but it is just ; if you 
choose to neglect it, or to laugh at the lessons it 
would teach, why, of course, you may ; but, you 
will suffer for it; and you will probably have 
its truth forced at last upon your attention, by 
the most painfiil and the most mortifying of all 
demonstrations. We may apply to this subject 
what is said of our Lord, though without affirm- 
ing that we use the passage in its primary ac- 
ceptation, — '^ he did not commit himself to 
them, for he knew what was in man." There 
is here much practical wisdom to guide us in 
our commerce with the world. " He did not 
commit himself to them." He never spake or 
acted without remembering that tendency of our 
nature to which we are referring. He never 
deviated, for a moment, from that high-toned 
consistency of speech and behaviour, which de- 
fied the penetration of the most quick-sighted 
censoriousness. He never made demands upon 
the charity and candour of others ! he was 
too well aware of the little of either he should 
find upon the earth, and, therefore, he was 
enabled to appeal to those, among whom he 
had mingled with such wise and scrupulous 
circumspection, " which of you convinceth me 
of sin?'' 

The next observation may refer to the object 
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of the Divine proceedings towards Abraham, 
intended to be accomplished by this trial, 
Abraham felt the trial. By many facts and 
circumstances recorded respecting htm, he is 
evinced to have been a person of exquisite 
sensibility. What to him were the multitude 
of his flocks and herds, his opulence and ser- 
vants ? What the respect which came gradually 
to be paid to him by surrounding princes ? He 
was not ambitious, but he 7vas possessed of 
warm and stirring affections, and his hope had 
been excited by the promise and the prospect of 
an object upon which he might pour the whole 
tide of his nature's tenderness, and from the 
very sight of which he would derive a thrill of 
new and incommunicable joy! — yet was he dis- 
appointed — disappointed in this very property of 
his mind in which he was most sensibly ahve. 
He might wonder at times at the fact, and be 
at a toss on what principle to account for the 
conduct of Providence. His faith would assure 
him that there was some principle by which the 
whole could be explained, though his limited 
reason was unable to discover it. We, how- 
ever, by having the whole of his history before 
us, can perceive, so to speak, some of the secret 
reasons upon which God acted. At the very 
moment when he was disappointing the patri- 
arch with respect to his affections as a mau. 
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he was operating on the growth and maturity 
of his character as a saint. By the very means 
which delayed his becoming the father of the 
natural family, he was rendering him the father 
of the faithftd. He could not, in fact, have been 
the one, without suffering the trial which he 
did in the sensibilities of the other. It was a 
necessary part of the process by which he was 
to be perfected. — Now, it becomes us to re- 
member, that, this may often, in effect, be the 
case with ourselves. We cannot possibly un- 
derstand all the reasons of God's dealings 
towards us. The very thing which we feel to 
be a trial, may be the only means by which 
we could be brought to any thing like spiritual 
maturity. And the very thing which we wish 
for, with the most restless and passionate so- 
licitude, may just be that thing, which, if it 
were given, would completely obstruct the pro- 
gress of holiness within us. — Hence, in reflect- 
ing upon the mysterious aspect which the ways 
of Providence frequently assume, it will be well 
to recollect, that there must be reasons in the 
mind of God, perfectly satisfactory to his wis- 
dom, and that, therefore, they would be 
satisfactory to ours, if we knew them; — that 
these reasons, whatever they are, must certainly 
have a regard to our good, because they must 
have a regard to our virtue; — and that, the 
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time of ignorance and anxiety cannot be long, 
for, either circumstances will evolve which will 
plainly interpret the process, which will dis- 
tinctly teach us why we suffered such and 
such things, — or, if not— if even they remain 
mysterious to the last, yet, " what we know 
not now, we shall know hereafter." 



III. 

From these reflections we proceed to the 
other and last trial of Abraham's faith. The 
circumstances connected with this were of such 
an extraordinary nature, and the feelings at- 
tending it, in the mind of the patriarch, must 
have been so deep and agitating, that we have 
no hope, by any description of ours, to convey 
an adequate idea either of their variety or in- 
tenseness. The account in the book " Genesis," 
of this singular transaction, is given with such 
inimitable simpUcity, that it seems like profa- 
nation to attempt to describe it in any words 
but those furnished by scripture. Here permit 
me to notice one of the peculiarities of the 
sacred volume. It states facts, but it does not 
describe feeling. It occasionally informs ua of 
the outward and visible signs of excited emo- 
tion, but it does not spend time in any copious 
delineation of emotion itself. This circumstance 
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gives to many parts of scripture, a power and 
a pathos of the most touching and interesting 
order. The writers never aim at produdng 
efiFect, or exciting sensibihty ; they simply detail 
facts and appearances ; but this very absence 
of all laborious efiFort and all obvious appeal, 
goes directly to the heart, and produces, in a 
mind of unsophisticated feeling, such a throb- 
bing emotion, as language was never -able nor 
even intended to describe. Hence, however, 
it frequently happens, that when a passage of 
sacred history, universally felt to be peculiarly 
affecting, is expanded with the iUustrations, 
and expressed in the language, of a printed 
or spoken exposition, its whole force and im- 
pression appear utterly to evaporate, and we 
are left wondering how it is, that what had 
so often impressed us, and from which we 
expected so much, should have passed away 
without producing any thing like an adequate 
or even ordinary interest. But this is easily 
explained. A preacher, by the exposition of a 
narrative unusually pathetic, will, in all pro- 
bability, fail to produce any impression superior 
to what attends the simple reading of the text; 
for, all his audience have hearts as well as him- 
self, and to these the inimitable language of 
scripture has already appealed, and excited, 
perhaps, all the emotion of which the heart is 
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That emotion is not to be described, 
for words cannot describe the operations of 
sensibility. It is not to be increased, should 
the preacher attempt it, for all he can say is 
already in the mind of the hearer; and though 
the hearer could not, perhaps, express it in 
words, he can feel and enjoy it in itself. The 
slow progress of language is outstripped by the 
rapidity of thought. A single word will open 
a stream of ideas, or give rise to an instanta- 
neous flow of feeling, which it is luxury to 
indulge in the silent possession of the soul, but 
the very charm of which will be destroyed and 
dissipated by the intrusion of multiplied expres- 
sion. Every attempt, in fact, of such intrusion 
will look hke an impertinence. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that we find, at the close of a 
lengthened exposition of some touching inci- 
dent, that we never before felt so little of its 
power to affect us, though we never before 
heard so nmch effort employed in describing it. 
With this preliminary caution, both to myself 
and you, I will now very briefly notice the last 
trial of Abraham, which issued in the complete 
triumph of that faith for which he is so emi- 
nently distinguished. The nature and order 
of our remarks, will be determined by the na- 
ture and course of the narrative in Genesis. 
As our observations proceed, your eye had 
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better slowly pass over the contents of the 
twenty-second chapter of that book. 

You will do well to notice, in the first place, 
the time when this trial occurred to the patri- 
arch, as indicated by the language of the his- 
torian. ^^It came to pass, after these things, 
that God did tempt Abraham." " After these 
things" — after what things ? Why, after waiting 
twenty-five years for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise; after actually receiving that fulfilment; 
after parting with one son whom he greatly 
loved; after the other had arrived at an age 
approaching maturity, afforded promises of early 
excellence, and become the object of absorbing 
affection. After Abraham had received the con- 
gratulations of neighbouring chiefs, entered into 
treaties of amity with them, and seemed to be 
enjoying something hke repose, something like 
reward for previous suffering. The spirit of a 
man may sink under any great or protracted 
affliction, but the effect is incalculably worse, 
when, after seeming to have recovered, he finds 
himself thrown back again by an imexpected 
relapse. The want of any blessing, however 
much desired, may be borne, at last, without 
pain : but when we first wait for it tiU the 
soul almost faints imder hope long deferred ; 
when we then possess it, exult in the enjoy- 
ment, and taste the pleasures we had otherwise 
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not known ; and when, after this, it is to be 
given up, and we are to go back to our former 
state of entire destitution, — then it is that the 
mind experiences the pang of hopeless and com- 
plicated calamity. 

You may observe, too, the shock which the 
annunciation of the Divine will was likely to 
produce, both on his affection and his faith. 
As a father and a saint he was equally tried. 
The very command is conveyed in such a 
manner, as to strike, as it proceeded, deeper 
and deeper, into the sensibilities of the heart. 
"Abraham, take — thy son; — thine onii/ son; — - 
Isaac; — whom thou lovest." It is allowable to 
suppose, that when the commencement of this 
address first fell upon the ear of Abraham, his 
heart dilated with joy, and his countenance 
brightened with pleasure. He would naturally 
imagine that some gracious communication was 
about to be made respecting this child of pro- 
mise, this son of his age, this selected pledge 
of a vast and distinguished progeny. The 
thought of the parent would, in a moment per- 
haps, be, that he and his son were to proceed 
to some place where both were to be favoured 
with discoveries of the achievements and the 
glory of that nation to proceed from them, 
or to receive some communication from " the 
Father of lights," that should enlarge their 
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knowledge, and purify their nature. No. '* Go 
offer him for a burnt offering." "Commit the 
work to no other hand; prepare thyself to be 
the priest, while he is the victim." To attempt 
to describe the effect of this upon the man^ 
would be absurd, because it would be useless. 
The thing is impossible. We shall only ob- 
serve, therefore, that his affection was tried as 
Isaac was his son ; but his faith was tried as 
he was the son of the promise. This was he, 
by whom all the previous assurances of Jehovah 
respecting his family, on which he had depended 
for years, were to be fulfilled and substantiated } 
When he had to part with Ishmael, to part with 
him merely by sending him away, God conde- 
scended to assign a reason and to suggest a 
motive to promote his obedience, saying, that 
he was not the child of promise, and therefore 
might be given up ; but here there is no reason 
assigned, no motive suggested; this is the child 
of promise, he who before was represented as 
a sufficient substitute for the loss of Ishmael; 
but, if Isaac is to perish, who is to become a 
substitute for himf 

The conduct of Abraham under this extra- 
ordinary trial is next to be noticed. You can 
easily imagine how affection might prompt unbe- 
lief, and how both might concur, either to retard 
or frustrate any intention of obedience. He 
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might doubt, whether it were the voice of God; 
whether he had heard the words aright; whether 
he had not mistaken then- import. He might 
reason upon the impossibility of the command 
proceeding from God, both from its opposition 
to the Divine nature, and its inconsistency with 
the Divine promise- All this he might certainly 
do, but it is not said, nor is it insinuated, that he 
did it. It is rather intimated that he immediately 
recognized the voice, and prepared for prompt 
and decided obedience. What an astonishing 
instance is this, of the power of piety to render 
every passion and feeling subordinate to duty 
and to God! Abraham was called, so to speak, 
to a sacrifice of himself, as well as of his son. 
He had to subdue some of the strongest sen- 
timents of which the heart is susceptible, — and 
he did subdue them. This, you will observe, 
is very different from the extinction of the 
passions; very different from either natural or 
induced insensibility. If the passions were ex- 
tinguished, we might be without feeling, and 
therefore in trial we should be without pain ; 
or rather, trial itself would be impossible. But 
to retain the passions, and yet to subdue them ; 
to feel that the affections may be cultivated, 
and their pleasures approved, and yet to pre- 
serve them subordinate to duty, or, at the 
conunand of God, to relinquish the objects to 
t2 
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which they cling with intense pertinacity, — ^this 
is religion ; it is to be assimilated to Him whose 
soul was exquisitely susceptible, but who calmly 
said, under accumulated suffering, ^^ If this cup 
may not pass from me, — thy will be done." 

Abraham instantly prepared for his journey. 
And here there are two circumstances from 
which instruction may be drawn. The first 
is. Early the very next morning he de- 
parted. What a view this gives us of his 
prompt attention to the Divine will. When 
Lot was commanded to leave Sodom, — to 
escape for his life, — to seciure his personal 
safety, — he climg to and lingered about the 
place, which he seems to have forsaken with 
regret ; the angels had to interpose and to 
compel him to proceed, by taking hold of his 
hand and forcing him from destruction. But 
Abraham displayed a readiness in obeying a 
command of a far different nature; conduct 
this, to which no motive could urge, but one 
arising from the determination of universal obe- 
dience. The other circumstance is, that the 
patriarch does not seem to have informed Sarah 
of the peculiar trial to which he was called ; 
nor did he permit the young men to accom- 
pany him to the place of sacrifice : leaving them 
behind, he and his son went forward alone ta 
the awfrd and tremendous duty. Now, from 



these two things you may learn, first, that if 
ever you are called to the discharge of any pain- 
ful act, the more speedily you set about it, the 
better ; a difficult duty becomes ten times more 
difficult by procrastination; your fears multiply; 
your hesitation increases; your resolution fluc- 
tuates, till at length, perhaps, it entirely sub- 
sides, and leaves you the victim of lasting regret. 
The other lesson is this. If your own mind 
is perfectly made up as to the propriety of 
doing something that requires great determi- 
nation, and from which feeling may be in 
danger of seducing you ; perform it without 
consulting others, or permitting their interfe- 
rence, as it is possible they may exert such a 
power over sensibility, as entirely to frustrate 
your purpose, even though your conviction may 
continue the same. The strength of the mind 
is in danger of being subdued by the softnesses 
of the heart. We may internally condemn 
ourselves at the very moment we jaeld to their 
influence. All this, however, may be avoided, 
by first flxing, Uke Abraham, our finn deter- 
mination in consequence of our conviction of 
duty, and then carrying it out into accom- 
plishment, without exposing ourselves to those 
influences, by which feeling might be tauglit 
to rise up in opposition to the judgment. 
The periect calmness which distinguished the 
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conduct of Abraham, is worthy particular re- 
mark. There is nothing here hke turbulent 
excitement ; nothing like the impetuosity of 
passion; nothing like enthusiasm. It is not 
the blind impulse of fierce and fanatic feeling, 
trampling equally upon the understanding and 
the heart. Devotees have often exposed both 
themselves and their offspring to the most 
strange and terrible inflictions, but it has gene- 
rally been with something like frenzy or des- 
peration. Here, however, there is nothing of 
this nature. There is the calm, rational, and 
dignified deportment of a man conscious that 
he is discharging some great duty, believed 
to be consistent with supreme wisdom, though 
both mysterious and agonizing to himself. Nor 
was this stoical insensibihty or Roman pride. 
His answer to the pointed question of Isaac, 
is as much distinguished for its mild affection, 
as for its wise evasion of direct reply. It is 
not the language either of enthusiasm or stern- 
ness. And he had no motive to the mere 
display of heroic hardihood. When Brutus 
condemned his two sons to death, the pride 
t)f unbending virtue could be gratified by the 
wondering admiration of the people. But here, 
the only witnesses that could have been pre- 
sent were purposely prevented approaching, as 
if to mark both the feeling and the firnmess of 
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the man. It was not passion but principle, — 
and therefore he needed no witnesses to stimu- 
late and reward him. It was not insensibility, — 
and therefore he would not have witnesses, lest 
they should strengthen the emotion he felt 
throbbing within him, and interfere with the 
ultimate execution of his purpose. With the 
most perfect composure he selected the spot, 
constructed the altar, laid the wood in order 
upon it, and then — " stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son." At that 
moment the angel of God arrested the stroke, 
and the transaction concluded by the release of 
Isaac and the renewal of the promises. 

IV. 



The faith of Abraham, in the course of this 
great trial, would seem to have consisted in 
this ; — He was called to sacrifice his son, and 
he determined to do it ; but, this son was given 
by promise, and was given expressly as the 
root of a great nation ; this promise Abraham 
continued to beheve, even at the time when 
he was preparing to obey the command; he 
did not doubt, that this very Isaac, who was 
going "like a lamb to the slaughter," even if 
slaughtered, would still be the means of ful- 
filling the Divuie assurances. He knew God 
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to be faithful ; he knew he could not lie ; he 
believed, therefore, that he would furnish some 
means, whatever they might be, of harmonizing 
the contradictory duties to which he was called. 
The patriarch might possibly hope that God 
would interfere to prevent the completion of the 
fatal act, or to interrupt the progress of the pre- 
paratory proceedings. I rather think, however, 
that his mind most strongly dwelt upon the 
idea of Isaac being actually oflfered and actually 
restored to life. This seems obviously the 
meaning of the apostle. ^' He that had received 
the promises offered up his only-begotten son, 
of whom it was said. That in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called : accounting that God wa^s able to 
raise him up^ even from the dead.'' The struggle 
in the mind of the patriarch, would be between 
his general knowledge of this power on the part 
of God, and his expectation of its exercise in 
this particular case. It is intimated, that, what- 
ever might be at first the suggestions of affec- 
tion or weakness, this expectation rose superior 
to them all. He continued to feel firmly per- 
suaded, that the promises he had received 
would be fulfilled ; that they would be fulfilled 
in and by Isaac : and that. He who had di- 
rected the mysterious act which he was about 
to accomplish, would make its performance 
consistent with a confidence in His previous 
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predictions. This is emphatically "against hope, 
believing in hope ;" trusting to eternal truth, 
in spite of apparent physical impossibilities. 

Such was the triumph of faith in tliis dis- 
tinguished saint. He was rewarded in a manner 
proportioned to the lustre of the achievement. 
He did, in a figure, receive Isaac from the dead; 
whence, indeed, he had, as it were, received 
hun at first. The offering was virtually made ; 
so far as intention and feeling were concerned 
it was complete ; then Jehovah interposed, 
pronounced himself satisfied of the patriarch's 
principle from the evidence afforded by the pa- 
triarch's obedience, and gave him his son back 
again, to his warm, and beating, and bursting 
heart. Then, too, the Lord repeated to Abra- 
ham the promise of glory and distinction to his 
seed; and, most likely, enabled him, in some 
measure, to look forward to the time, when 
" Messiah " should ascend Calvary, bearing his 
cross, and prepared " to give his hfe a ransom 
for many." That this true sacrifice, which the 
Lord ultimately provided, was typified in this 
singular transaction, appears extremely pro- 
bable. Every circumstance seems significant, 
every object symbolical, and all most beautifully 
harmonize with the fact when the great purpose 
of God was actually fulfilled. After so remark- 
able an engagement, it seems reasonable to 
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suppose, that Abraham received the most spe^ 
,cific information he ever possessed, of the New 
Testament discoveries. How far this went, it 
•is impossible to say. That something, however, 
•.was known must be admitted. Our Lord him- 
45elf asserts it respecting the patriarch* At this 
moment, probably, occurred what he stated con- 
cerning him ; ^^ Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day : and he saw it, and was glad'' 

We shall close the present discourse with 
one general remark. — Abraham had an un- 
questionable and direct command from God for 
what he undertook ; the act, therefore, was 
4iot only not sinful, but virtuous. It is our 
happiness not to be required to show our obcr 
^ence in this way. With respect to us, ac- 
cording to the expression of the prophet, ^'it 
is what God commanded not, neither came it 
into his heart." We should remember, how- 
ever, that he does command us to deliver up 
the objects of our strongest attachments, when- 
ever he sees fit to recall them by death. We 
must be ready to obey. He does not require 
it to be done without feeling, but he does re- 
quire it to be done without a murmm*. We 
are at liberty to sorrow; but, in the midst of 
that sorrow, faith is not only to teach us sub- 
mission, but to change submission into acqui- 
escence, to expand acquiescence into approval. 
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and to enable us to repeat ''the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord." — It is worthy of remark, 
too, that, when we either too earnestly desire 
any particular blessing, or too fondly prize it 
if it be possessed, God frequently withholds or 
threatens to remove it, till we exhibit in our 
will something like coincidence with his, — till 
we give up, either the idolatrous wish or the 
idol itself; and, when he has brought us to 
that, — brought us, like Abraham, to be ready 
to sacrifice every thing to Him, — ^then, perhaps, 
he will confer or continue the very blessings 
themselves ; because he sees they will now 
occupy that place, and that place only, to 
which alone all secondary objects are entitled. 
The way, in fact, really to enjoy temporal 
blessings, is to give them to God; to regard 
them as his property rather than our own ; 
when we have presented them, in a manner, 
to Him, and have I'eceived them back with 
privilege to use them, they are felt to be ob- 
jects of sacred interest, are soiurces of purified 
satisfaction, and become means of improvement 
as well as instruments of pleasiure. 
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By faith Abraham^ when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance^ obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land 
of promise, as in a strange country, dweUing in 
tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise : For he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. Through faith also Sara herself 
received strength to conceive seed, and was de^ 
livered of a child when she was past age, because 
she judged him faithful who had promised^ There- 
fore sprang there even of one, and him as good 
as dead, so many a^ the stars of the sky in mtd- 
titude, and a^ the sand which is by the sea shore 
innumerable. These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. For they that say such 
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tMngs declare plainly that they seek a cotmtry. 
And truly, if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to hare returned. But now they desire 
a better country, that is, an heavenly : wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God: for 
he hath prepared for them a city. By faith Abra- 
ham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac : and he 
that had received the promises offered up his only- 
begotten son, of whom it was said. That in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called: Accounting that God was 
able to raise him up, even from the dead; from 
whence also he received him in a figure. 

Xhe whole of this passage, extending from the 
eighth to the nineteenth verses of the chapter, 
and containing the apostle's account of the faith 
of Abraham, has been regularly expounded in 
the compass of four discourses. In the first 
of these we remarked, that, in our present at- 
tention to the history of these eminent men, 
whose names Paul has introduced into his argu- 
ment, it is with the manifestations of their faith 
that we have to do, and not with every circum- 
stance which the historian may have recorded 
respecting them. We pretend not to say all 
that might be said, and all that it would be 
proper to say, in a series of biographical dis- 
courses founded upon the Old Testament; but 
only to illustrate the operations of that one 
great principle, which constitutes, in a religious 
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sense, the foundation of character; and, from 
the display of its strength, and the contempla- 
tion of its triumphs, to appeal practically to 
you, that you may be excited to act as the 
" followers of those, who through faith and 
patience are inheriting the promises." 

In this way, and for this purpose, we have 
brought before you so much of the history, as 
was necessary to illustrate the faith, of Abra- 
ham. That faith was matured and perfected 
by a series of trials, some of which were of 
long diuration, extending through several years, 
and requiring, to a certain extent, the unin- 
terrupted exercise of the principle : others were 
shorter, but more intense, demanding, for a 
season, the strongest conceivable degree of it. 
All of these are noticed in the argument of the 
apostle, and all of them have been illustrated 
in our exposition of that argument. We saw 
the prompt obedience of the patriarch, when 
called to leave the land of his birth, and the 
scene of his early associations ; we followed 
him when, as a stranger and pilgrim, he so-r 
joumed in the promised country, displaying 
his faith by looking beyond it to a better and 
more enduring inheritance; we saw him sustain, 
during a protracted period, a disappointment 
at once painful to nature and mysterious 
to £atith; and, finally, we stood by him upon 
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the mount, beheld him prepared to sacrifice 
that son by whom the promises were to find 
their accomphshment, and witnessed the com- 
plete triumph of the principle, in his continued 
and confident expectation of the fulfilment of 
these promises, even though he should actually 
ofi^er his son upon the altar, for he still " ac- 
counted him faithful who had promised," and 
" believed him to be able to raise up Isaac again 
from the dead, from whence he also received 
him in a figure." 

From each of these trials of Abraham, we 
endeavoured to deduce, as we proceeded, such 
instruction as they appeared respectively calcu- 
lated to convey; hence, the whole of what we 
project in these Discourses, respecting each cha- 
racter, may be regarded as accoraphshed with 
respect to him. We admit, therefore, that our 
notice of the patriarch might here entirely cease, 
without being chargeable with any deficiency, so 
far as the exhibition of the apostle's argument 
is concerned. We are disposed to beheve, how- 
ever, that you will not object to accompany us 
in a more minute examination of the conduct 
and character of this admirable man. We dwell 
upon his history longer, it is probable, than we 
shall upon that of any other of whom mention 
will he made. And there seems a propriety in 
this, from the conspicuous place he occupies in 
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the history of the church, from the peculiarity 
of his trials, from the stupendous power of his 
faith under some of them, and from the relation 
which he bears to believers in all ages, being 
denominated '* the father of the faithftd," and 
standing out in the Word, as displa)dng, in the 
principle for which he is distinguished, an in- 
tended example to them that should believe. 

In what has been already attempted, we have 
observed some of the most prominent features 
of the patriarch's character, as we have seen 
him in some of the most extraordinary moments 
of his life. We have examined the foundation 
on which his character was built, and we have 
seen, if we may so speak, some of the substan-^ 
tial materials, — some of the beams and pillanS 
of which that noble erection was composed ; but 
we have not seen many of the minute oma- 
ments, the nice and delicate touches, by which 
its more elegant parts were embellished and 
beautified. Character, we should remember, is 
not all evolved by extraordinary situations ; and, 
indeed, in some cases, a judgment can be but 

imperfectly formed respecting it, if exclusively 

# 

seen under this aspect. On great occasions, 
persons may be wrought up to the performance 
of what shall command admiration; we may 
follow them into other circumstances, and not 
only witness nothing to sustain the sentiment. 
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but nothing to inspire confidence or love. We 
may see, at some peculiar season, what a man 
is capable of, what he can do, when, with a 
determined mind, he either bears up under 
a^ravated trial, or accomplishes some resolute 
purpose. But character, to be truly great, needs 
to be uniform and consistent; it is that which 
is habitual; which is seen to prompt and pre- 
side in ordinary duty as well as in remarkable 
emergencies. And character, to be complete, 
requires the beautiful and the soft, as well as 
the imposing; it should have grace in combi- 
nation with strength ; it should display the 
attractive and the lovely, as well as the sublime. 
Let it have the devotion inspired by faith, the 
firmness prescribed by principle, the noble atti- 
tude of a high-toned and unimpeachable honour; 
let it have all this, and we will give it the 
tribute of our homage, and acknowledge its 
obvious superiority ; but still we want some- 
thing more, — we want something to engage 
the heart as well as to secure the understand- 
ing; something to love as well as to respect: 
we want the bland and courteous demeanour; 
we want "grace poured into the lips;" we want 
to lose the awe inspired by the strength of 
virtue, while listening to the voice and luxu- 
riating in the view of her tenderness. We 
want, in short, the union of all that is firm in 
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principle, and all that is fervent in piety, and 
^11 that is commanding in worth, — with whatever 
is attractive in manners or amiable in feeling; 
and with all that can sweeten, and soothe, and 
satisfy, in the contact of ordinary intercourse. 

Now, we do not say that we shall find all 
this in the moral portrait of Abraham; but we 
do say that we shall find a great deal of it. 
That he committed errors and had his faults, 
is only sa)dng that he was a man; but that 
these bore no proportion to the diversified ex- 
cellence of his character, and the eminent purity 
of his life, is manifest firom the whole tenour 
of his history. He deserves distinction, not 
only for that faith firom which such a strong 
and steady light is cast upon his memory ; but 
for various delicacies of mind and feeling which 
surround it with a beautiful and softened efful- 
gence. These, indeed, were the fruits of his 
faith. They were the displays of the principle 
which rendered him " the iGriend of God," called 
forth by the contact of its possessor with men. 
It was an active and practical power, prompting 
to universal obedience. It did not consist in 
speculative notions about the Divine attributes; 
nor in mere mental acquiescence in the Divine 
procedure ; nor in selfish acceptance of the 
Divine promises; nor in any other exclusively 
intellectual or internal act: but it consisted 
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in the carrying out of every pulsation of the 
heart and every conclusion of the understand- 
ing, into the vigorous and conscientious dis- 
charge of whatever it became him to regard, 
either as a servant of the true God, or as a 
man related to other men, to whom he owed, 
therefore, the diversified expressions of social 
morality. 

We shall this moiTking direct your attention to 
some parts of the general character of Abraham ; 
and to the improvement which it becomes us to 
derive from his example. 

As, however, we hinted just now, that the 
patriarch " committed errors and had his faults," 
it may not be amiss to advance a remark or two, 
first of all, respecting them. It is possible that 
even these may furnish some lesson worthy our 
remembrance. 

The sacred writer has recorded, that twice 
Abraham so far forgot, not only what was due 
to his character as a man, and to his profession 
as a worshipper of the Uving God; but also what 
was due to the express assurances of that Being 
who has the hearts of all men in his hand, and 
whose promised protection, therefore, must be a 
sufficient defence; as to stoop, if not to absolute 
falsehood, certainly to something not far short 
of it. He employed equivocation ; that is to 
say, he used language in one sense, which he 
u2 
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knew the person Ke addressed would take in 
another. He expressed a certain idea by his 
selected phraseology, but he knew that was not 
the idea which his words would convey to the 
mind of Abimelech. Such conduct was neither 
religious nor manly. It was altogether incon- 
sistent with his acknowledged character. It 
betrayed excessive pusillanimity. It was insult- 
ing to that God in whom he professed to con- 
fide, and from whom he had received such 
repeated and such explicit pledges of protection. 
Now, observe the consequences of this. First. 
The very thing which he thought to avoid, hap- 
pened; and it happened just became he had 
employed a disingenuous and crooked policy. 
Abimelech told him that it would not, or should 
not, have occurred, had he been open and ex- 
plicit from the first. And secondly. He was 
compelled to submit to a rebuke from the lips 
of an idolatrous prince, when his criminality 
was discovered, and when he acknowledged the 
mean subterfuge to which he had descended. 
How humiliating was this! Nothing is more 
painful than to see persons of eminent virtue 
brought, by the weakness of a moment, into 
such circumstances, that others, far less con- 
spicuous for character, can charge them, and 
charge them justly, with conduct unworthy of 
themselves. Let us never forget, my brethren. 
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that " the path of duty," of integrity and honour, 
" is the path of safety," that any deviation from 
known and acknowledged principle ; any deli- 
berate violation of conscience; any sacrifice of 
truth, however apjiarently trivial; any attempt, 
in fact, to avoid danger by the employment of 
forbidden weapons and crooked devices,^will 
most likely end in disappointment ; will pro- 
duce the very calamity we dread ; and, what 
is far worse than any calamity whatever, vnll 
expose us to the keen and cutting censure, if 
not to the indignant contempt, of men who 
despise our faith, but who know how to judge 
of propriety of feeling and rectitude of conduct. 
Another imperfection in Abraham was the 
taking into his own bands, at the solicitation 
of Sarah, the ftilfilmeut of the promise. De- 
spairing of that promise being accomplished ; 
anxious and discontented under the delay; he 
was prevailed upon, evidently without consult- 
ing the Divine will, to employ a method, sug- 
gested by unbelief and acquiesced in from 
weakness, in order to secure the blessing 
which was so long withheld. He received 
Hagar from the hand of his wife, with the 
intention and the hope of thus terminating the 
trial under which they lived, and realizing the 
promise upon which they depended. This fact 
exhibits, in a very strong Ught, the danger in 
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which our religion and character may be placed 
by the influence of intimate and endeared con- 
nexions; and the necessity of guarding every 
avenue of the heart, through which principle 
might be too successfiilly assailed. The con- 
duct of Sarah and Abraham, in this instance, 
was characterized by extreme distrust, by cri- 
minal impatience, and by excessive presumption. 
Instead of resting satisfied with the Divine de- 
claration; instead of acquiescing in whatever 
the Supreme Wisdom prescribed; instead of 
permitting that Wisdom to accomplish its owrn 
purposes in its own way ; they must rebel 
against his government, and attempt, by plans 
and methods of theirs, to obtain the blessing 
which they knew was promised, but which they 
unreasonably doubted they were never to pos- 
sess! — Now, what could be expected to result 
from such unhallowed sentiments and such di- 
rect disobedience ? Nothing but such conse- 
quences as actually did result. In the first 
place, they were soon taught the absurdity of 
supposing that they could counteract the in- 
tentions of God, or fulfil, in one way, any 
purpose of his, which he had determined to 
accomplish in another. And, in the second 
place, the very success of their policy, so far 
as it did succeed, became the source of long 
and painful domestic disquietude. Sarah was 
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punished by insult from the very person she 
had elevated. The father's heart clasped and 
clung to his child, and yet he was compelled 
to command his departure, and to snap ties 
that bound him tenderly to the boy. That very 
boy, at the birth of him who was the child of 
promise, mocked his pretensions, and ridiculed 
the parental elation of feeling with which he 
was received. Thus, for many a year, did a 
single act of presumption and disobedience give 
rise to domestic infelicity, occasion scenes of dis- 
cord, and originate a chastisement and a scourge 
by the very success with which it seemed to 
be consummated. 

From this suliject we may learn, First. That 
impatience under Providence may lead us, in a 
moment of temptation, to presume to take God's 
work out of his hand : but that, as sure as ever 
we attempt any thuig obviously wrong, xmder 
the pretence of accompUshing what is right ; or, 
as sure as we adopt any doubtful expedient, 
without humbly seeking the Divine guidance 
and sanction ; so surely shall we lay the foun- 
dation, both for certain discomfitm'e and subse- 
quent punishment. Secondly. That, not only 
is every sin the seed, so to speak, of a punish- 
ment, but that, the punishment flowing from it 
by way of natural consequence, may accompany 
us for years, or even for life, in spite both of 
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repentance on our part and forgiveness on that 
of God. He will pardon our sin, but he will 
not work a miracle to destroy its consequences* 
Thirdly. We learn, that persons, eminently dis- 
tinguished for some particular virtue, should be 
particularly observant ; for, it is most probable, 
that, if they fail at all, it will be just in that 
point where they are acknowledged to be 
strongest. ''The father of the faithful" erred, 
because unbelief acquired a temporary predo-* 
minance ; and the boldest of all the apostles 
sank to the most dastardly denial of Inis Lord; 
Fourthly. We may be encouraged imder the 
recollection of conscious defects, by knowing 
that the most distinguished servants of God 
were not perfect ; though we are to be warned 
also, that, if they had need of vigilance, much 
more we. Lastly. We may notice that the 
exposure, by the sacred penmen, of the faults 
of their favourite characters, is a very strong 
proof of fideUty. It seems to indicate that they 
did not invent, but record ; that they described 
facts, and described them as they stood, with- 
out partiaUty and without extenuation. It is 
a pledge for their honesty therefore; and, if 
that be admitted, we know that as honest men 
they could never combine to impose a known 
system of falsehood upon the world. 

Let us now proceed to notice some of the 
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specific excellencies, by which Abraham was 
habitually characterized, 

1 . His piety and devotion. These terms 
express the frequent recollection of God, and 
attention to those exercises by which the mind 
rises to intercourse with him. That Abraham 
was a devout man ; and that this was displayed, 
both by his regard to positive acts of worship 
accompanied by external expressions of devo- 
tion, and by the prevailing habit of his mind, 
is evident from the general tenour of Ms life. 
He is expressly and beautifully denominated 
" the friend of God ;" a title which implies 
congeniality and intercourse. Friendship is 
never suspected to exist between persons, who, 
having constant opportimities of communion, 
are yet never known to avail themselves of 
these. It is as certain, that the existence of 
friendship will lead to the desire and indulgence 
of intercourse, as that any of the laws of nature 
will continue to operate as they have done since 
the creation. The propriety of the epithet, 
attached to the name of Abraham, could only 
be sustained, by the fact of his daily recollec- 
tion of God ; his indulgence in devout me- 
ditation on the Divine perfections ; liis reference, 
in all things, to the Divine wiU ; and his careful 
cidtivation of that disposition and temper, cal- 
culated to invite and secure his presence. The 
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situation and trials^ in fact^ of the patriarchy 
had a necessary tendency both to prompt and 
purify his devotion. How could he forget the 
Invisible, who walked by faith, not by sight ? He 
might for a season be seduced into such sur- 
prising neglect; but the state of mind would 
be unnatural, and he would soon be recalled, 
by palpable facts, to the renewed recollection 
of Him, whose hand was leading him from 
station to station, and whose existence and 
character could alone interpret the successive 
circumstances in which he was involved. — As 
to positive acts of devotion and worship, we 
have several instances of such beautifully in- 
troduced in the course of his history. Wher- 
e^^er he was honoured and refreshed by a 
communication from God ; wherever he pitched 
his tent and rested for a season ; there did he 
erect an altar, in grateful remembrance of 
Divine mercy, and as a solemn pledge for 
reUgious observances. He was a man of 
prayer. With what inimitable simpUcity is the 
fact stated by the historian, when he says, and 
says so often, " then did Abraham call upon 
the name of the LordT It was thus, that he 
both acknowledged his obUgations to the pro- 
tecting Power, and received suppUes of invi- 
gorating strength. It was by these exercises, 
that faith was nourished and preserved. The 
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patriarch was thus brought into the presence, 
and made increasingly sensible of the agency, 
of that God on whom he depended. And it 
was thus, also, that faith was displayed; and 
that, too, both as "the persuasion of things 
not seen, and the expectation of things hoped 
for." He, whom Abraham addressed, and the 
world to which his mind was lifted, were things 
invisible to sense, the deep conviction of whose 
reality led him to the act ; while all his sup- 
plications, however they might be connected 
with his earthly pilgrimage, had a supreme re- 
ference to what he hoped for in that eternal 
city on which his faith terminated, and towards 
which he was anxious to press with undeviating 
aim. 

As an improvement to this particular, suffer 
me to make at least three remarks respecting 
the subject of which it treats. In the Jirst 
place, I would take occasion to notice the vast 
iinportance to be attached to habits of devotion, 
even upon the most general principles of moral 
reasoning. — When we regard man in his rela- 
tion to God, it would seem, that habits of 
devotion are as essential to virtue, as, when we 
regard him in relation to others, are habits of 
integrity and truth. All, therefore, who ac- 
knowledge the Divine existence and govern- 
ment, but who neglect the cultivation of this 
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part of character, are, upon their own profes- 
sions, defective in virtue. Hence, their proud ap- 
peals to their moral principles and conduct, and 
their equally proud dependence upon these, are 
rendered nugatory and false, by their criminal 
neglect of what even they, to be consistent 
with themselves, must acknowledge to be es- 
sential to virtuous character. Are they to 
suppose, then, that God will hold them guilt- 
less, because, while they have attended to the 
duties arising from their relations to men, they 
have neglected only those which flow from their 
relations to Himself? In fact, the virtuous 
man of society, believes and acts upon posi- 
tions more irrational and absurd, than were 
ever entertained by any religionist whatever. 
He believes, that God may be treated with 
such indijBFerence as he himself would resent, — 
that he may have every just claim practically 
denied and regularly reftised, — and yet, that 
he will reward the individual who does it, for 
his partial and imperfect discharge of inferior 
duties! That is to say, in other words, after 
committing the nrrong of giving to others or to 
himself, that primary regard, which, of absolute 
right, belongs to God, he expects God actually 
to sanction and approve the injustice ; — I say 
the injustice, for, strange as it may seem, it is 
into this — into one of those very crimes, on 
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his freedom from which the virtuous man 
plumes himself, tliat all virtue, separate from 
devotion, is ultimately to he resolved. 

Again. The pleasures of devotion, (the 
phrase, perhaps, is not quite accurate, it is 
however intelligible ;) the pleasures of devo- 
tion, if this were the proper opportunity, might 
be largely illustrated. It is surely to be ex- 
pected that something surpassing the satisfac- 
tion of all other enjoyments, should attend the 
intercourse of the soul with God. I suppose 
that in the experience of every Christian, there 
have been moments, when, in some degree, 
this has been enjoyed : when the power of 
■faith has been feh, in augmenting the impres- 
sion of the invisible and the future ; in exciting 
the feeling, and prompting the expressions, of 
holy confidence ; in sustaining the persuasion 
of pardon ; and diffusing through the soul what 
is emphatically denominated " the peace of 
God." It is of more importance, however, to 
observe, that we should nourish and animate 
our devotion, by frequently recollecting the 
feet of prayer being the means of our obtaining 
the direct bestowment of blessings. We are 
not to be seduced " by philosophy and vain 
deceit," by suggestions of " science falsely so 
called," to imagine that all the advantage of 
prayer, consists in its reflex operation on the 
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mind. Nor are we to engage in the exercise 
itself, without aiming at such a perfect convic- 
tion of the truth of God's promises, and the 
certainty of our being able to obtain direct 
and positive communications of good, as may 
raise us above the '^ wavering'' of the "double 
minded man," and enable us to offer ^^ the 
prayer of faith." It is here, I suspect, that 
Christians are principally defective. They do 
not actually neglect prayer ; but, they very 
often pray without any adequate impression of 
the nature and power of the instrument they 
employ, and without the least thought or belirf 
of really ^^ having the things for which they 
ask'' It is surely as necessary, if not more 
so, that we pray in a right spirit as that we 
pray at all. The spirit of faith — of "perfect 
persuasion and confident expectation," — ^persua- 
sion of the power of the means and expecta- 
tion of the substance of the promise — this is 
that spirit. " Ye ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss." 

Still farther. In consequence of our weak- 
ness, let us remember, that it becomes us to 
attach great importance, both to positive acts 
of devotion, and to habits of regularity in the 
prosecution of the duty. If social engagements 
and public opportunities be given up; if the 
employment of language in private be thought 
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unnecessary ; if no fixed and regular seasons 
be regarded;— if, that is to say, any individual 
think lightly of such means, as are evidently 
fitted to aid either the excitement or the ex- 
pression of devotion ; and, if he profess to pray, 
only when he finds himself in a becoming frame ; 
such a person, I shoidd expect soon to hear, 
had quite ceased to pray at all. External acts 
and vocal expressions, tend to fix attention and 
wann the heart. The regular call of the hour 
of prayer reminds us of duty ; breaks in upon 
secular associations ; forces us, so to speak, to 
think of that world we are so liable to forget; 
and leads us into our chamber — to our Father 
who seeth in secret, and to whom, if the call 
came not, we might cease to approach. The 
habit of attending to stated seasons of devotion, 
should be pursued in connexion with that of 
paying a proper regard to those occasional 
frames of mind, in which we seem irresistibly 
drawn, spontaneously prompted, to the sublime 
and delightfiil duty. Neither habit should be 
exclusively preferred, neither neglected. The 
one characterizes the slave of formality, the 
other the child of enthusiasm ; it is the union 
of the two that separates and distinguishes the 
Christian from both. 

2. But, to return; we observe, in the second 
place, that, in connexion vrith this habit of 
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elevated devotion by which Abraham was dis- 
tinguished from surrounding idolaters, he always 
manifested towards them, as men, the most re- 
spectfiil and courteous demeanour. There was 
nothing acrimonious or repulsive about his spirit 
and conduct. He does not seem to have sup- 
posed that he could either glorify God, or re- 
commend his religion, by a gloomy, misanthropic 
temper ; by unamiable manners ; by the swell- 
ings of spiritual pride, or the effusions of spiri- 
tual asperity. He was certainly respected, if 
not loved, by those who surrounded him, and 
with whom he came in contact in the ordinary 
intercoiu^e of Ufe ; and this respect on their 
part, could only have been excited by corre- 
sponding behaviour on his ; it was the respect 
not of fear, but of admiration and affection ; 
there was a good deal of tenderness about it; 
he and his neighbours entered into leagues of 
amity, and, when differences arose between 
them in consequence of the conduct of their 
servants, there was no seizing upon them to emit 
the smothered feelings of pride or animosity, 
but a candid and open explanation ; a readiness, 
on both sides, to act with a solicitude to excel 
in respect, and to display a confidence inspired 
by esteem. — What a perfect picture of the 
dignified and the beautifiil of social life, is pre- 
sented by the behaviour of Abraham to the sons 
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of Heth, when "he stood up from before his 
dead," and sought to purchase a sepulchre ! 
They urged his acceptance of it as a gift, 
and urged it in language that indicated inti- 
macy, " What is that between thee and us !" 
It is almost the language of fiiendship, and 
woidd never have been employed towards one 
who had been splenetic, repulsive, haughty or 
reserved. He did not and would not accept 
it on the terms proposed ; but, how did he 
express this determination ? not by a proud 
contempt of the manifested kindness ; not by 
insulting the men, as if he should be contami- 
nated by a contact with them or theirs ; no : 
" Iw Lowed himself before the people of the land ;" 
he was fimn, but he was respectful ; he was re- 
solved to give the value of whatever he received, 
but he expressed his purpose in a manner that 
did lionour to them as well as to himself. The 
men were not of his faith ; they worshipped not 
at the same altar ; they possessed not the same 
privileges ; but they were men ; and, as such, 
Abraham treated them with that civil reverence, 
that bland and becoming aflFabihty, which men 
as men owe to each other. 

3. But, it is next to be observed, that this 
courtesy, on the part of the patriarch, never 
led to compliances or compacts inconsistent 
with his religious profession. He was all that 
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man could be^ and all that man ought to be^ 
to his fellows. Whatever was honourable, 
whatever was attractive, I imagine, appeared 
in Abraham towards his idolatrous neighbours. 
There was cordiaUty and kindness ; there was 
the friendly and famiUar interchange of good 
offices ; but, there was not the sanction of 
what was sinftd, nor the formation of such 
intimate confederacies, as might lead either 
himself or his son to disobey the Supreme 
law. Hence, though he Uved on such terms 
as we have described with the people of the 
land; though his devotion had nothing about 
it hke morbid moroseness; though, when ne- 
cessary, he could mix and mingle in the 
world, without betraying any thing like the 
proud feeUng of personal degradation ; yet, he 
would not on any account permit, that Isaac 
should take from among its families the wife 
of his bosom. His servant was solemnly com- 
manded to prevent this, and was sent to secure 
a more suitable alliance. Such was, at once, 
the manifestation, on the part of Abraham, of 
all that was amiable in the man, with all that 
was decided in the believer. He would not 
suffer such a union between his family and 
those of an erroneous faith, as would be dis- 
pleasing to God, and must necessarily endanger 
the principles and piety of his son. He would 
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not do, that is to say, what was obviously sin- 
ftil or prospectively pernicious; but, so far as 
social intercourse would be maintained free 
from this, — so far he was vriUing to maintain 
it; and so far he displayed towards those, who, 
in a christian sense would be said to be with- 
out, whatever was estimable and attractive, so 
that, he might properly be said, to have had " a 
good report of all men, and of the truth itself." 

4. As the head of an extensive household, it 
is distinctly recorded of him, that he was soli- 
citous about the rehgious character of all com- 
mitted to his care. This testimony to Abraham 
was distinctly borne by Jehovah himself, when 
he appeared to him previous to the destruction 
of Sodom ; " Shall I hide from Abraham the 
thing that I do, — seeing that I know him, — 
that he will command his children and his 
household after him, to keep the way of the 
Lord ?" True faith will infallibly display itself 
by inspiring a religious concern for others, 
especially for those who, by natm-e or circum- 
stance, are placed under us, and for whose sal- 
vation we are partly responsible. It is to be 
feared, that, even among professed behevers, 
some parents are to be found, who are by no 
means sufficiently concerned for their children ; 
and many masters, who never imagine for a mo- 
ment that they have any thing to do witli the 
x2 
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religion of their domestics. Abraham, however, 
thought otherwise; and hence, he is particu- 
larly distinguished, by the Divine Being, for his 
conscientious regard to the piety of his house. 
"Children are the heritage of the Lord;" they 
are his; minds which he has made for himself, 
but which for a season he has committed to 
you; committed as a sacred deposit, to be 
watched over and preserved, preparatory to that 
higher life which is their ultimate destination: 
He will hereafter require an account of your 
stewardship; awful disclosures will be made 
then; terrible will be the rebuke of many a 
parent, when it is shown, that to his neglect 
is mainly to be attributed the min of his off- 
spring. By masters much might be done, both 
to mitigate the asperities of servitude, and to 
form the minds of their domestics for the eter- 
nal inheritance they anticipate themselves. In 
the world to which we ate hasting, all but 
moral distinctions will vanish; every individual, 
of every rank, will be exclusively regarded in 
relation to his spiritual fitness for heaven; it 
is our business now habitually to realize the 
truth, — ^to contemplate each other as possessing 
the same capacity in relation to God, and as 
travelling together towards that state, where 
every difference, in the present condition of our 
being, will be forgotten from the absorbing 
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importance of this. These salutary recollections, 
without diminishing the rational regard which 
is due to the present constitution of society, 
will tend both to inspire respect for inferiors 
and dependants, and to prompt exertions for 
their spiritual benefit. The Scriptures contain 
much to recommend and enforce the duty. 
St. Paul's letter to Philemon respecting a slave 
whom he had converted, shows how conde- 
scending and comprehensive was the benevo- 
lence of the apostle, and is sufl!icient to give 
sublimity and grandeur to every act that seeks 
the salvation even of the lowest of the species. 
It is forcibly intimated by the same apostle, 
in his admonitions to servants, that " they may 
adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour," as 
if, by so splendid an expression, he designed 
to impress both themselves and their masters 
with a becoming respect for their moral nature. 
What a beautiful remark that is in the Gospels, 
" a centurion's servant who was very dear unto 
him!" There is something uncommonly touch- 
ing in this display of affection and tenderness 
towards a domestic. "Brethren, think on these 
things." Imitate the conduct of Abraham as 
a father and a master ; " as you have oppor- 
tunity, do good unto all, but especially to such 
as are of your own household." With respect 
to servants, if the obligation to care for their 
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religious character cannot be felt simply as duty, 
solicitude for your children should inspire and 
promote it, as, upon children, they frequently 
exert a great and lasting, and, too often, a 
pernicious influence. On the whole, it becomes 
you '^ to walk before your house with a perfect 
heart;" that is, with a sincere and universal 
attention to relative duties ; maintaining domes- 
tic devotion, enforcing catechetical exercises, 
and displaying the attractive example of a imi- 
form, consistent, and holy life. 

5. Meekness and moderation, friendship and 
magnanimity, are all conspicuous in the conduct 
of Abraham towards Lot. The very essence of 
the christian spirit was displayed by him when 
it was found desirable to part from each other. 
*' Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee, — ^for we are brethren; is not the 
whole land before thee ? if thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right; or — ^if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will go 
to the left." As the elder person and uncle 
of Lot, Abraham might have demanded pri- 
ority of choice, but he readily waved every 
such claim, only sohcitous to preserve peace 
and accommodate his kinsman. They did se- 
parate; and afterwards, when Lot was seized 
by invaders, and taken away with all his 
possessions, the patriarch armed his servants. 
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pursued and conquered the enemy ; engaged 
in scenes very repugnant, we may suppose, to 
his disposition and feeling, but necessary to 
be braved for the sake of one whom he loved 
as a brother. In contrast with the character 
of Lot, that of Abraham appears to immense 
advantage. Lot was unquestionably a good 
man, from the manner in which he is spoken 
of, and the epithet with which he is distin- 
guished, by an apostle ; but he was very im- 
perfect and very inconsistent. His choice of 
situation was probably too much influenced by 
mere temporal considerations ; his connexion 
with the people of the plain was far too close 
and intimate; he dwelt in the city; he suffered 
some of his daughters to marry idolaters, and 
was thus, it seems, the means of their destruc- 
tion ; he lost all the possessions for the sake 
of which he had probably both endangered 
and injured his virtue; and he was actually so 
blind and infatuated, as to yield a reluctant 
obedience to commands which contemplated his 
own safety. Such is the deadening influence 
of indulged sin, and such the variety of evils 
that may flow from one corrupt calculation and 
choice ! 

6. We might notice many other points in the 
character of Abraham, such as his hospitality; 
for, being " not unmindful to entertain strangers," 
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he at one time " entertained angek unawares :" 
we might notice, too, his independence of mind, 
indicated by his dignified refusal of the spoil 
oJBFered him by the king of Sodom; and, in 
connexion with all this, we might illustrate his 
exquisite sensibility, seen in the tenderness of 
his sorrow for Ishmael, and in the tears which 
he shed over the ashes of Sarah. But, we 
omit these, to close this brief and imperfect 
portraiture of his excellence, by adverting to 
his religious philanthropy, as witnessed by his 
persevering intercession for Sodom. The an- 
nunciation of the judgment suspended over so 
many souls, seems to have strongly excited his 
soUcitude, and to have prompted him to seek 
their deUverance by the only means he could 
employ ; by prayer, — sprayer to that Being with 
whom it lay to pardon or to punish. Abraham 
knew the efficacy of prayer ; he had often felt 
and seen the proof of its actually possessing 
power with God; and he attempted to avert 
by it the terrible catastrophe, that seemed ready 
to descend on the devoted people. With what 
awe and humility the patriarch approaches God! 
He regards himself as but dust and ashes, and 
deprecates the Divine anger, as if it were likely 
to be roused by his presumption. But, with 
what benevolent pertinacity, if we may use such 
an expression, he perseveres in preferring his 
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request! How he pursues his ai'gument, from 
one degree to another, anxious to approach the 
very lowest amount to which the number might 
be reduced! And the nature of the plea he 
urges is worthy of serious regard. It is not 
founded on the claim either of the wicked or 
the miserable ; he seems to acknowledge the 
righteous exposure of the impenitent to punish- 
ment, but he prays that, for the sake of otliers, 
they might be saved. It is the argument, in 
fact, employed now by the Intercessor of the 
church ; he pleads for the sinner, not simply 
as such, but because he, the Just One, has 
fulfilled the law, and brought in an everlasting 
righteousness. The patriarch did not prevail. 
The plea which he pressed would have been 
admitted if it could have been found; but it 
was not. The evening closed upon him after 
this solemn season of communion with God. 
He departed to his place. Early, however, the 
next morning he returned to the spot, as if 
anxious to ascertain the effect of his appeal. 
He looked towards all the land of the plain, 
and the very first glance conveyed the terrible 
intelligence. The vials of wrath had descended, 
and now " the smoke of the country went up 
as the smoke of a furnace." 

What a view, my brethren, both the inter- 
cession and the argument of Abraham give us 
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of the value of good men! Jehovah would have 
saved the cities of Sodom and Gromorrah, with 
all their immense population^ for the sake of 
ten righteous persons, had that number been 
there. Indeed, it is very remarkable, that even 
those who were saved, are represented as owing 
their escape to God's consideration of another's 
worth. ''When the Lord destroyed the cities 
of the plain," it is said, " he remembered Abra- 
ham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the over- 
throw;" as if, you observe. Lot's connexion 
with Abraham occasioned the mercy he re- 
ceived. There is much meaning in this pas- 
sage, both in relation to the present subject, 
and as illustrating how God may act in the 
general discharge of his moral government. 

Learn, then, brethren, that, by possessing the 
faithi of Abraham^ by imitating his devotion, by 
being able to present that effectual fervent 
prayer which avails much, the meanest and 
most obscure amongst you may exert a posi- 
tive influence on the happiness of the world. 
You cannot enlighten society by literary pro- 
ductions or scientific discoveries ; you cannot 
confer such benefits upon men as would result 
from improvements in commerce or legisla- 
tion ; but you can be holy, — and you can 
pray; you can thus adorn the age, and you 
can serve it; to you it may be indebted for 
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blessings infinitely more valuable, than any 
which merely blend with its wealth or its 
literature. You may arrest the progress of 
guilt ; you may lessen the aggravations of 
crime ; you may close some of the sources of 
corruption. If wickedness increase, you may 
delay its punishment ; if that punishment must 
come, — you have done your part ; your efforts 
will be judged by their principle, not by their 
success ; you will be acknowledged, in the end, 
in your real character ^ — the lovers of your 
country and the benefactors of the world, to 
whom both were indebted for some of their 
best and brightest distinctions. " Ye are the 
salt of the earth." By your prayers, and for 
your sake, it is preserved. It is because God 
has a church in the world, that the world 
itself is continued. Had he no object of de- 
light and complacency Uke tliis, he would im- 
mediately blot it from its place in the universe. 
" Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people." Upon this principle 
it will be found hereafter, that thousands of 
the obscurest members of a community, were 
the truest and purest patriots, while many who 
were lauded as the bulwarks of its defence, were 
far more destructive to its prosperity and in- 
terests, than the arms or the incursions of the 
most formidable foe. 
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By faith Abraham^ when he was called io go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land 
of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in 
tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise: For he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. Through faith also Sara herself 
received strength to conceive seed, and was de- 
livered of a child when she wc^ pa^st age, because 
she judged him faithful who had promised. There- 
fore sprar^ there even of one, and him as good 
as dead, so many c^ the stars of the sky in mul- 
titude, and as the sand which is by the sea shore 
innumerable. These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. For they thai say such 
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things, declare plainly that ihey seek a country. 
And truly if they had been miTtdful of that country 
Jrom whence they came out, they might have had op- 
portunity to have returned. But now they desire a 
better eotmtry, that is, an heavenly : mkerefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God: for he hath 
prepared for them a city. By faith Abraham, when 
he was tried, offered up Isaac: and he tltat had re- 
ceived the promises offered up his only-begotten son. 
Of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called: Accounting titat God was able to raise htm 
up, even from tJie dead; from whence also he received 
him in a figure. 

The importance uniformly attached in scrip- 
ture to the name of Abraham, furnished lis with 
a reason for entering, in our last discourse, into 
a more minute examination of his general cha- 
racter than had hitherto been attempted; the 
same reason will account for our proposing to 
wind up the whole of our observations respect- 
ing him, by a few brief remarks on the great 
doctrine, which his history is so frequently em- 
ployed to illustrate. Paul, more than once, 
refers to some analogy between the case of the 
patriarch and that of every sinful man who is 
justified by faith. In the particular exercise of 
mind and feeling, which Jehovah demanded of 
Abraham; in the personal blessing with which 
it was succeeded ; and in the practical manifes- 
tations to whicli it led ; we are said to have a 
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picture of what God requires of men under the 
gospel; of the way in which he will absolve 
them from all iniquity ; and of the proofs which 
they are to afford of the moral power of the 
process by which the Divine mercy accom- 
plishes their salvation. '^ Abraham believed 
God, and it was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness. Now, it was not written for his sake 
alone, that it was imputed to him, but for ours 
also, to whom it will be imputed if we believe 
on him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the 
dead." '' Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works, when he had offered Isaac his son 
upon the altar? Seest thou how faith wrought 
with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect ? and the scripture was ftdfilled which 
saith, Abraham believed God, and it was im- 
puted \mto him for righteousness/' 

The manner in which I conceive the proposed 
observations may be made the most intelligible 
to a general auditory, and which, therefore, I 
shaU forthwith adopt, will be, Jirst, to exhibit 
what justification is, and how it may be obtained 
among men, together with a description of the 
feelings occasioned by the different kinds of it, 
and the natural effects of these on subsequent 
conduct : next, to show how the mode and the 
results of a sinner's justification with God, tally 
with these ; and then, to endeavour to detect the 
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point of coincidence, between this New Testa- 
ment view of the matter, and that involved in 
the account of the " father of the faithful." Per- 
mit me to premise, that you are not to draw 
your conclusions from any one part of our 
illustration exclusively ; you are to notice, as we 
advance, the separate and specific importance 
of each particular ; to observe, also, its relative 
bearing upon the rest ; and then, in the end, to 
mark the general result to which we shall be 
led ; towards which result, each consideration 
will contribute something, and which, therefore, 
will require, for its just apprehension, a regard 
to all the considerations in their combined 
character. 



I. 



Justification is a term taken from judicial pi'o- 
ceedings. It supposes an examination into con- 
duct by comparing it with the requirements of 
some law. It is of two kinds, proper and im- 
proper, or primary and secondary. The first is, 
when the examination terminates in favour of 
the individual. He is proved and pronounced 
to h»^ literally and in fact, all that the law re- 
quires. This is justification-proper. The se- 
cond sense of the term, refers to the delivery 
from punishment of a convicted offender. In 
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this case the examination terminates against the 
individual. He is proved and pronounced not 
to be what the law requires. A pardon, how- 
ever, being granted, destroys the connexion 
between his conduct and its consequences. This 
is justification-improper, or secondary. 

In both these cases the fact of justification 
would be the same, but the feeling of the sup- 
posed individuals would be very different. In 
justification-proper, the character of the man 
whose conduct is submitted to a comparison 
with the law, presents to the eye of the examiner 
a perfect counterpart of the law itself. Hence, 
the law, seeing this reflection of itself in the 
individual, pronounces that it has nothing 
against him, either as to accusation or penalty. 
He is declared fi:ee both fi*om sin and guilt — 
that is, both fi:om the actual violation of the law, 
which is sin ; and firom the relation to the law of 
one who has violated it, which is, exposure to 
pimishment, or guilt.* The law looks upon him 

* This term has two senses. It is sometimes employed 
to express personal culpahility — the character of one who 
has committed offence. At others, it is employed to express 
answerableness to law, or exposure to punishment — the con" 
dition of one who is convicted of offence. The first may be 
termed its moral, the second its legal signification. An 
offender is guilty in the first sense before trial, and would 
continue so afler it, were he, for want of evidence legally to 
convict him, to be acquitted. In the second sense he is not 
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complacently, — alleges nothing, threatens no- 
thing ; pronounces that it actually has no 
ground of complaint, and therefore, no reason 
for punishment. But, justification-improper 
amounts to virtually the same thing. In this 
case, the character of the individual does not 
present to the eye of the examiner a counterpart 
of the law ; the law, therefore, not seeing in him 
this reflection of itself, pronounces that it has 
something against him, both as to accusation 
and penalty ; he is convicted of sin, or actual 
violation of the law, and hence, by natural 
consequence, he is involved in guilt, or, in other 
words, he sustains the relation to the law of 
one who has broken the law, — that is, expo- 



guilty till after trial— that is, after being proved to be cul- 
pable by a legal process. Hence, it is easy to perceive how, 
in two different ways, a person may be both innocent and 
guilty at the same lime. He who is morally guilty, but 
who cannot be proved so, is not legally guilty ; he who is 
not morally guilty, but who appears to be proved so, it 
legally guilty. The distinction is important, but this is not 
the place to pursue its illustration. When I wrote the defi- 
nition in the text, I intended, for the sake of precision, to 
confine my use of the term to the legal sense ; I have not 
done it; In fact, I found the attempt inconvenient in a 
popular discourse, and therefore I add this note to apprize 
the reader of the circumstance, and to explain the other 
sense of the term, which, though not adverted to or included 
in the use of it in the above passage, will be found to attach 
to it in some subsequent passages. 
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sure to punishment. Pardon, however, for the 
offence being equitably obtamed, exposure to 
punishment ceases of course. The law, as it 
were, looks upon the man and finds all groimd 
of complaint fled, and therefore all reason for 
punishment destroyed. This second individual 
is thus virtually placed in the condition and 
clothed with the character of the first He is 
looked upon, as if he were, literally and in fact, 
what the law requires, — what the other man 
is, and what he is not. He is looked upon as if 
he were, and, consequently he is treated as if he 
were. Hence, so far as the simple result of the 
examination and judgment respecting the two 
individuals, is considered, it appears to be 
exactly the same thing. That which is deno- 
minated pardon, when contemplated in its rela- 
tion to the act of sin and the executive 
power, — ^is justification, when contemplated in 
relation to the desert of sin and the prescribing 
law. 

Though the fact of justification, or the result 
of the instituted inquiry, be thus in these two 
cases virtually the same thing, it is to be further 
observed, that the feeling of the two individuals 
is very different. You will see this the more 
strongly if you suppose, that, previous to the 
examination, a direct and positive accusation is 
made against both. When the first man is 
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brought up for trial, his cahn, erect, dignified 
deportment evinces that he has no fear for the 
result. He denies the charge against him with 
firmness ; he listens to his accusers without 
emotion ; he opposes their evidence with counter 
and convincing testimonies of innocence ; all is 
clear, and fuU, and demonstrative ; the judge is 
satisfied of his perfect conformity to the law — 
that is proved, instead of its violation ; he is 
declared legally and literally just ; he has justi- 
fied himself; and he moves from the bar, to 
which he should never have been brouglit, with 
the high and majestic air of a man injured by 
suspicion, his pnlse beating with the strong and 
stirring emotions of conscious and insulted 
virtue. — When the second man is brought up 
for trial, his very countenance and manner 
convict him. If he deny the charge, it will be 
either with a boldness, itself the consequence 
of gnilt; or with faltering and tremulous 
accents, indicating that he knows denial to be 
useless. Every accusation is substantiated ; the 
evidence against him is clear, and full, and de- 
monstrative ; he has nothing to reply ; he stands 
a proved and convicted offender ; the law has 
been violated and the penalty incun'ed;^by 
pardon, however, the offence is virtually, and 
the liability to punishment actually, destroyed ; 
he has not justified himself; he cannot be 
y2 
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declared legally and literally just, — but he cari 
be treated as if he were ; the charge against 
him can be considered either as if it had not 
been made, or had not been substantiated ; the 
law, therefore, sees no reason to censure, and 
says nothing to terrify; he may depart; he 
may move from the bar, where justice could 
have condemned, but where mercy has absolved, 
him ; he has hberty and life secured ; but they 
are given to him as a boon, they are not rendered 
to him as a right : he may retire,^ indeed, and 
with nothing to make him afraid ; but, retiring 
imder such circumstances, he cannot, and dare 
not exhibit any thing like the dignified deport- 
ment of the innocent accused ; however he may 
feel joy and hghtness of heart, it will be con- 
nected with such a feehng of conscious crimina- 
hty, and such a sense of personal demerit, as to 
repress every tendency to pride, and to crush 
and annihilate every emotion like those which 
were manifested by the man, who walked forth 
with the character of established and vindicated 
virtue. 



II. 

Such are the two modes of justification in a 
court of law, and such the different feelings 
with which they are iPespectively attended. In 
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further pursuing the suhject, we must limit our 
remarks to one, and that the latter, of the 
above justifications. It is to be observed, then, 
that not only are there these two kinds of justi- 
fication itself, but there are two ways in which 
the last kind of it may be obtained. This kind 
consists, as we have seen, in pardon ; and we 
mean to say, that there are two principles, 
clearly distinguishable, upon which pardon may 
be dispensed. You are of course keeping in 
mind that we have now altogether left the first 
individual, who could justify himself, and are 
about to confine our observations to the case of 
the second ; to him, who, upon being examined 
according to a certain law, is pronounced to be 
an offender; stands exposed and detected as 
such, — liable to whatever penalty is attached 
to disobedience. For this man to obtain justifi- 
cation-proper, is utterly out of the question. A 
pardon, and nothing but a pardon, can possibly 
save him. This he may obtain in two ways ; 
or, in other words, it may be granted or dis- 
pensed, upon the one or the other of two 
■grounds. These grounds we shall proceed to 
specify. 

In the first place, the ground or consideration 
which shall weigh with the government, — with 
those who, invested with the supreme executive 
power of the state, are supposed to possess, to 
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a certain extent, the prerogative of mercy ; — 
the ground or consideration which shall weigh 
with them, and shall lead to the exercise of the 
prerogative in this particular case, might be 
something arising directly and immediately from 
the prisoner himself. It might be his previously 
good character; or it might be the apparent 
reality of his penitence ; his promises of amend- 
ment; and his earnest supphcations for the 
exercise of the prerogative. If the offence were 
comparatively trivial, or if there were any doubt 
of the perfect propriety of the law itself, these 
considerations might prevail ; the prince or the 
parliament, or whoever reigned in the state as 
supreme, might, in such a case, be induced to 
grant a pardon, and to confer upon the man 
justification by favour. This, as we have 
already shown, is what pardon amounts to. It 
would virtually annihilate the offence of the 
individual; it would actually deliver him from 
the penalty attached to it; he could never be 
arraigned upon the same charge again : in short, 
to the eye of the government, he would appear 
as if he had never committed the offence at alL 
It is thus that, upon some ground arising 
directly from the man himself, pardon may be 
• dispensed, or, in other words, justification-im- 
proper or secondary obtained. But, it is next 
tp be obi^erved, that the ease may prove entirely 
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destitute of this kind of appeal to the preroga- 
tive, — this personal ground for its equitable 
exercise. The offence may be such, as to admit 
of no plea, either from previous or subsequent 
conduct. The law may be just and good. And 
here it is necessary to remark, more distinctly 
than we have yet done, that, in well-regulated 
governments it is this that reigns. The indi- 
vidual denominated the sovereign is the repre- 
sentative, so to speak, of the majesty of the 
law ; of the great principles of truth and recti- 
tude supposed to pervade all its regulations. 
He is bound to act, therefore, according to law. 
His personal and official character are to be 
carefully distinguished. In the one he has cer- 
tain feelings ; in the other he has certain func- 
tions and duties. The impulses of the first are 
not to interfere with the discharge of the second, 
except so far, and in such a manner, as, on 
some peculiar occasions, may be obviously con- 
sistent with, and may actually maintain, the 
equity and honour of the law itseE All this is 
fully understood by the common sense of man- 
kind, in relation to well-regulated governments, 
and is known to apply, according to their form, 
either to the individual or individuals in whom 
is invested the supreme executive power of the 
state. Our reasonings refer not to what may 
take place under a despot, — under one whose 
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mere will is law ; who acknowledges no prin- 
ciple whatever, as a rule or a restraint; who 
can make laws, or suspend them, according to 
his pleasure ; who can either pardon or punish, 
as suits his personal feelings — his vindictiveness 
or his caprice. It is not to such a sovereign, nor 
such a government, that our illustrations apply ; 
but to one in which laws, supposed to be 
equitable, are also supposed to be equitably 
dispensed. In this case, the individual, or in- 
dividuals, who represent the sovereignty of the 
law, act according to their official, not their 
personal, character : they are bound to regard 
what is suggested by rectitude, as well as what 
is suggested by compassion. When a persouy 
therefore, stands before them, circumstanced 
like the man whom we have just described; 
whatever may be the depth of his penitence 
and the earnestness of his appeal, and whatever 
may be the throbbings of sensibility in them- 
selves, — yet, remembering what they owe to the 
law which they represent, to their own consis- 
tency in the view of their subjects, and even, it 
might be added, to those subjects themselves, — 
remembering all this, it might be, that, with all 
their personal desire, as men, to exercise mercy, 
they might feel it to be utterly incompatible 
with their imperative obligations and duties as 
governors ; and they might be positively com- 
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pelled to deliver the prisoner to death, at the 
very moment when their hearts were yeaniing 
to save him. 

Let us suppose, however, that the delibera- 
tions of government upon the case of a con- 
victed offender, circumstanced as we have just 
described, instead of terminating in the com- 
mand to inflict the penalty of the law, should 
terminate in its suspension, and in the arrange- 
ment of some extraordinary measure, which, 
being appealed to by the guilty man, should be 
admitted as a valid ground for the exercise of 
the prerogative. We can suppose this; and it 
might occur. Such a course, though confess- 
edly singular, might certainly be adopted. If 
adopted, then, the ground or reason, on account 
of which pardon was dispensed, would be some- 
thing that did not rise directly and Jnmiediately 
from the offender himself. This, whatever it 
might be, being employed or pleaded by the 
prisoner, in the precise manner appointed by 
the government, would weigh with those who 
exercised the supreme executive power of the 
state, just as the previous virtue, &c. of the 
first man weighed in Ms case ; — the supplicat- 
ed pardon would be granted, and justification- 
secondary consequently conferred. The same 
results would follow as before. The man's 
offence would virtually be annihilated ; he 
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would actually be delivered from the penalty 
attached to it ; by the government he would 
henceforth be viewed as if he had never com- 
mitted the offence at all. From all this it appears, 
that, in consequence of some extraordinary ap- 
pointment altogether independent of the person 
himself, — as weU as in consequence of some 
considerations arising directly and immediately 
from him, — a man may obtain the justification of 
favour, when he cannot demand the justification 
of right. In both cases the kind of justification 
is the same, but the reason for granting it is 
very different. 

Here we might make a remark similar to 
what was suggested by our first illustration. 
We then observed, in the case of the two indi- 
viduals who obtained, respectively, primary and 
secondary justification, that, though the fact of 
justification would be the same in respect to 
both, yet the feelings of the parties would be 
very different ; and this we showed necessarily to 
arise from the different nature of the justification 
itself. In the present case, however, not only 
is the fact of justification the same in both indi- 
viduals, but also the nature of it ; there is here, 
then, a much greater agreement than before ; 
yet even here, also, is there a difference of 
feeling ; and this, it wiU be seen, as necessarily 
arises from the different ground on which the 
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one and the same justification is conferred. 
Both of the men last described are offenders ; 
both receive, therefore, justification by pardon ; 
he, however, who receives it in consideration of 
something in himself, — his present penitence or 
previous virtue, — has obviously some reason for 
personal satisfaction to mingle with his sense of . 
personal demerit. But the other man, for 
whom nothing could be urged by way of per- 
sonal appeal to the prerogative, and who, there- 
fore, was pardoned solely in consideration of 
something out of himself, — something provided 
by unmerited favour, and pleaded with humble 
dependence, — this man has obviously but one 
feehng, that of conscious unworthiness, unqua- 
hfied by the least portion of that of compla- 
cency. 

HI. 

So far, we seem very distinctly to have ascer- 
tained that there are two kinds of justification; 
one, in which a man is treated as what he is ; 
another, in which he is treated as what he is 
not. By leaving the consideration of the first of 
these, and limiting our attention to the second, 
we have farther ascertained that there are two 
grounds on which this last kind of justification 
may be conferred ; one, arising directly from 
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the individual himself; another, out of himself, 
arising from foreign interference in his favour. 
Now, in proceeding with the subject, we shall 
leave the first of these grounds of justification, 
just as we formerly left the first kind of justifica- 
tion itself, and, limiting oiu* attention to the 
second, attempt a remark or two, respecting 
that, still more specific and particular. 

This ground of justification is supposed to be 
something graciously provided by government 
itself, in order to harmonize the personal and 
official character of the governors. Those who 
represent and execute the law have, properly 
speaking, in their official character, no feeling ; 
though, in their personal character, they may be 
remarkable for possessing it. In the one, too, 
their course is imperatively prescribed to them, 
and, in pursuing it, they would act in perfect 
consistency with rectitude; yet, in the other, 
they can easily be supposed, on some peculiar 
occasion, to wish, if it were possible, to depart 
from the exact letter of the law, and yet to 
maintain and illustrate its spirit ; and thus, by 
the institution of some extraordinary measure, 
to be able to extend mercy to an ofiender, 
without appearing to sanction or palliate the 
offence. All this, I feel quite certain, is per- 
fectly conceivable ; and the principle it involves 
has, I think, been illustrated by facts. With- 
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out, however, entering at present into the 
separate question of the propriety of such an 
attempt at compromise on the part of a govern- 
ment, let us suppose the attempt made, and the 
measure determined, and a document actually 
handed to the offender stating to him the 
ground on which pardon may be obtained, or, 
if you prefer the phraseology, the terms and 
conditions of his justification. Suppose all this, 
and then attend to the force of the two follow- 
ing observations respecting it. 

In the first place. It seems obvious, that the 
first inquiry with the man, circumstanced as we 
describe, is, not the philosophy of the measure, 
but the fact of it. It is for him to ascertain 
what the government has selected for the ac- 
complishment of the proposed purpose, and not 
why they have selected it. Those, invested with 
the sovereign power, are to be supposed best 
acquainted with what the emergency demands; 
to know best what is most consistent with the 
principles, and most conducive to the ends, of 
government, and to have a right, therefore, to 
select any means whatever which a regard to 
these suggests, and which tfiey see it becoming 
to appoint; and all that the criminal has to do, 
is, to be satisfied, by the proper authorities, that 
such or such a means h appointed, and then to 
acquiesce in it, with a perfect conviction of its 
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wisdom^ and to trust it, with a perfect confi- 
dence of its efficiency. It appears unnecessary 
for the man fiilly to understand all the reasons 
of state that led to the appointment. The 
benefit to be derived firom an appeal to the 
prerogative does not depend upon this. There 
may be reasons which he cannot comprehend; 
reasons arising from the natiu-e of the govern- 
ment, or the nature of the law, or the condition 
of other subjects of the empire, all which it may 
be impossible for him to know or to appreciate 
until he actually mingles among these other 
subjects themselves, and learns more, both of 
the law and of the government, than he has 
time, or power, or opportunity to do while a 
prisoner. It would seem, therefore, that with- 
out perplexing himself about the rationale of 
the measiu'e proposed to him, he should have 
recoiu'se to it just as it is ; recourse to it as a 
fact, which, as such, it is possible to confide 
in, though as an appointment it may be impos^ 
sible to explain it. The why of the thing may 
be a mystery, but the what of it is no mystery. 
This he can understand as a truth; he can 
plead it as a truth; upon the authority of the 
official document, he can feel confident that 
the plea will prevail with those to whom it is 
addressed, because they, he knows, perfectly 
understand it; and thus he may derive the 
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advantage he seeks, though he sees not pre- 
cisely how it is obtained ; just as, relying on 
the skill of a physician, he can use a medicine 
prescribed by him, and derive from it every 
advantage, though he knows nothing of its sepa- 
rate ingredients, the proportions in which they 
are combined, nor the mode in which the whole 
is intended to act upon the different parts of the 
animal economy. 

But, in the second place, it is to be observed, 
that this last analogy is rather deceptive. There 
is a difference between natural and moral medi- 
cine. The one operates by mechanical force ; 
the other by rational persuasion. There is to 
be expected, therefore, in any thing intended to 
influence and benefit the mind, a real adapta- 
tion to its functions and nature. Hence, in the 
case supposed, though the efficacy of any plea 
might, in relation to the person benefited, be 
resolved, as above, into the appointment of the 
supreme power, and shown to depend more 
upon the simple confidence of the prisoner in 
the wisdom and faithfulness of government, 
than upon his personal discernment of the 
reason of its acts ; yet, it seems equally ob- 
vious, that, under an intelligent government, 
this eflSciency would, in relation to it, ultimately 
spring fi"om some inherent propriety in the plea 
itself. In the selection of the supposed mea^ 
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sure, it is evident that would be preferred by 
which the ends sought might be most eminently 
accomplished. Wise men would not appoint 
any thing merely from caprice, — merely to show 
their supremacy and independence. In the 
case we are imagining, the persons have an 
intelligent aim and purpose : they are supposed, 
from their personal benevolence, to be anxious 
to depart, in their official capacity, from the 
exact letter of the law, and yet to maintain and 
illustrate its spirit ; and thus, by the institution 
- of some extraordinary measure, to be able to 
extend mercy to an offender without appearing 
to sanction or palliate the offence. From this it 
is evident that the measure, whatever it be, 
cannot be one merely arbitrary; one, deriving 
its importance and power, altogether from the 
fact of its appointment Surely, something 
would be preferred that should have in itself 
a rational propriety ; something that should be 
seen to be capable of influencing the operations 
of government ; something that might act, by 
way of natural consequence, upon the mind of 
the prisoner, impressing him with the flagrancy 
of his offence, the majesty of the law, the regard 
to rectitude, as well as to compassion, of those 
invested with the supreme authority. It is 
reasonable, I say, to suppose that something 
possessing such properties would be employed ; 
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and that they would be perceived to belong to 
it by the persons to whom it was proposed ; 
and, then, so far as these were understood, the 
reasons for the choice of the appointment would 
be understood. It would still be true, however, 
as before asserted, that the efficiency of the plea 
would not depend upon the apprehension by 
the prisoner of these reasons. That efficiency 
wonld, in respect to the government, arise from 
tlie inherent propriety of the appointment itself; 
and, in respect to the man, from his personal 
trust in it, in consequence of his believing the 
assurances of government. But, the man's per- 
ceiving the nature, and understanding the rea- 
sons of the appointment, would, in the first 
place, be a rational inducement to the exercise 
of trust ; and, in the second place, it would 
thus come to pass, that, the very exercise of 
mind necessary to pardon would be favourable 
to virtue, aa the properties perceived in the 
ground of that pardon, would be seen to consti- 
tute the strongest motives to subsequent obe- 
dience. 



IV. 



We now terminate this train of consecutive 
illustrations by one concluding remark, — a 
remark to which we seem to be brought as 
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to the natural winding up of the whole sub- 
ject. Suppose all that we have imagined as 
actually taking place ; suppose that the case 
of an offender excited (from whatever cause) 
the interest described, and led to the benevolent 
provision of some extrinsic ground of appeal, 
in consideration of which, mercy might be dis- 
pensed ; suppose that the knowledge of this was 
conveyed to him, by some official and intelli- 
gible document, stating the fact, explaining the 
nature of the professed ground of dependence, 
and pledging the government to regard an ap- 
peal founded upon it. Suppose this ; — ^and then 
suppose farther, that, believing the document to 
be authentic, and the facts and promises con- 
tained in it to be true, the person acted upon its 
suggestions, sought and secured the boon ; in 
this case, a case altogether secular, I should say 
that the man was justified by faith ; in other 
words, that he obtained pardon by means of his 
belief of the testimony of government. — He had 
been proved and pronounced a flagrant offender ; 
by this he was necessarily exposed to punish- 
ment ; it was utterly impossible for him to be 
justified by law; it was equally impossible for 
him to be justified by favour, merely in conse- 
quence of an appeal to the prerogative, or in 
consideration of his possessing any balancing 
attributes of virtue ; yet, through his confidence 
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in a certain communication tendered him by 
government, the otherwise impossible object is 
accomplished. He trusts the promise ; he urges 
the plea ; he directs, so to speak, the eye of the 
executive from the contemplation of himself, to 
the contemplation of the ground, upon which it 
is asserted, and upon which he feels, a full par- 
don may be equitably dispensed. The con- 
sideration prevails; the plea is admitted; the 
pardon is given; by this he is virtually placed in 
the condition, and clothed with the character, of 
one who has vindicated and established his per- 
sonal virtue ; he is regarded and treated as if he 
were just ; his offence becomes, as to its direct 
consequences, as if \t had never been; he is 
proclaimed free; he is shielded from punish- 
ment; he is pardoned — he is justified — he is 
justified hy faith. 
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JUSTIFICATION. 



HEB. XL 8—19. 

By faith Abraham^ when he was caUed to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land 
of promise^ as in a strange country, dwelling in 
tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise : For he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. Through faith also Sara herself 
received strength to conceive seed, and was de-^ 
livered of a child when she was past age, because 
she judged him faithful who had promised. There- 
fore sprang there even of one, and him . as good 
as dead, so many as the stars of the sky in mul- 
titude, and as the sand which is by the sea shore 
innumerable. These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
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pilgrims on the earth. For titey that say tuck 
things, declare plaijdy that they geek a country. 
And truly if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have had op- 
portumty to have returned. But now they desire a 
better country, that is, an heavenly : wlterefore God 
is not ashamed to be called their God: for he hath 
prepared for tliem a city. By faith Abraham, when 
he was tried, offered up Isaac: and he that had re- 
ceived tJte promises offered up his only-begotten son. 
Of whom it was said. That in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called: Accounting that God was able to raise him 
up, even from the dead; from whence also he received 
him in a figure. 

In our discourse last sabbath, it was proposed to 
wind up the whole of our observations respect- 
ing Abraham, by a few brief remarks on the 
great doctrine, which his history is so frequently 
employed to illustrate. The order in which 
these remarks were to be submitted to you, was 
thus stated. We shall attempt — "first, to ex- 
hibit what justification is, and how it may be 
obtained among men, together with a descrip- 
tion of the feelings occasioned by the different 
kinds of it, and the natural effects of these on 
subsequent conduct : next, to show how the 
mode and the results of a sinner's justification 
with God, tally with these : and then, to endea- 
vour to detect the point of coincidence, between 
this New Testament view of the matter, and 
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that involved in the account of the 'father of 
the faithful.'" 

The first part of this plan was alone entered 
upon last Lord's day ; it will now be attempted 
to complete it by advancing to those that re- 
main. We proceed, therefore, without further 
remark, to the application of the principles, 
illustrated in our former discoinrse, to the 
matter of man's justification with God. In 
doing this, we shall briefly refer to these prin- 
ciples in the order in which they were stated or 
established, and endeavour to ascertain in what 
way the Scriptures authorize their application to 
ourselves. 

I. 

You were informed — that justification is a 
term taken from judicial proceedings; that it 
presupposes an examination into conduct by 
comparing it with the requirements of sonae 
law ; that it . is of two kinds, proper and im- 
proper, or, in other words, that it may be 
obtained by right, or by favour : it was ex- 
plained, that, by the first of these was intended, 
a person's being proved to be, hterally and in 
fact, what the law requires; and, by the second, 
the treatment of a person as if he were, though 
proved not to be, literally and in fact, what 
the law requires. It was further shown that. 
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though justification in both senses came vir- 
tually to the same thing, the feeUngs accom- 
panying the one were very different from those 
accompanying the other. 

In proceeding to examine in what way these 
and other observations and principles formerly 
mentioned, are, according to Scripture, appU- 
cable to us, I take for granted two things, 
namely, the Divine existence and the Divine 
government ; that there is a God, and that 
there is a law according to which God conducts 
the affairs of the moral universe; — a law, to 
which all his intelUgent creatures ought to con- 
form, and by which, if he please, they can at 
any time be examined. Both these points 
might be supported by many arguments, but 
we assume them, because we assume the truth 
of Revelation, and in this latter assumption the 
former appears to be contained. 

We assume, then, the Divine existence and 
the Divine government. Of this government 
we are subjects. As such, we ought to be 
conformed to the Divine law. Our conduct 
may be examined by comparing it with the 
requirements of that law. Those requirements 
may be reduced to the inculcation of one great 
general principle — " thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength ; and thy neigh 
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hour as thyself/' Now, the question is, sup- 
posing such examination and comparison to be 
instituted respecting us, what would be the re- 
suit ? If it should be proved that we are, 
literally and in fact, all that the law requires, 
we obtain, of course, justification-proper, — jus- 
tification by right. If it should be proved that 
we are not^ literally and in fact,. all that the 
law requires, then, it will be obvious, that we 
stand in need of justification by favour. 

Now, we have nothing to do with supposing 
what would be the result of this inquiry. In 
this discourse we suppose nothing. Our busi- 
ness is to receive testimony, -— testimony as- 
sumed to be true. *' What saith the Scripture?** 
What is the response of the infallible oracle to 
this^r*^ question submitted to its decision? — 
^' The whole world lieth in wickedness." *' All 
have gone out of the way." ^' There is not a 
just man that Uveth and sinneth not." '' If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. — If we say that we 
have not sinned, we make him (God) a Uar, and 
his word is not in us." " All have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God." *' As it is 
written, there is none righteous, no not One — 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
world may become guilty before God. There- 
fore by the deeds of the law there shall no 



flesh be justified in his sight." It would be dif- 
ficult to find language more direct or conclusive 
than tliis. If words have any meaning, we are 
here furnished with a full and unequivocal an- 
swer to our first inquiry. Here is an explicit 
and universal charge of sinfulness against us. 
Here is also the distinct statement of the con- 
sequence, in respect to justification, which this 
necessarily involves, namely, that the first kind 
of it is, as to every one of us, utterly out of the 
question ; it is an impossibihty ; not a single 
individual can be justified by right, — by being 
proved to be, literally and in fact, what the law 
requires ; the contrary is ready to be estabhshed 
against the whole world ; if, therefore, that 
world, or any part of it, is justified at all, it must 
be by justification of favour. 

From this it appears that the feelings of the 
man who triumphantly sustains an examination 
into conduct, and who walks forth with the con- 
fidence of vindicated virtue, never can be ours. 
To make the analogy bear upon our spiritual 
relation to God, perhaps we might say, that, we 
are for ever shut out from a pai'ticipation of the 
feeling of those intelligences, who " kept their 
first estate ;" who, supposing they were tried 
by any positive appointment, bore the trial, 
whatever it might be ; who thus evinced their 
regard to the whole law, and, of com-se, dis- 
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played in moral character an entire conformity 
to all its requisitions ; who presented, therefore, 
to the eye of God, on comparing their conduct 
with the requirements of the law, a perfect 
counterpart of the law itself; who were conse- 
quently proved and pronounced to be, literally 
and in fact, all that it demanded; who thus 
obtained justification-proper ; were declared fi-ee 
from sin — ^fi*ee also, of course, from Uability to 
punishment — and hence entitled to whatever 
was attached to personal obedience or success- 
ful probation. — From all sympathy with beings 
so circumstanced, we, the above Scriptures as- 
sert, are completely and for ever excluded. 
Smh justification, and such feelings as flow from 
it, never can be ours. 

II. 

You were next informed, in the last discourse, 
that, not only are there two kinds of justiflca- 
tion, but two ways in which the last kind of it 
may be obtained. The first of these was de- 
scribed to be something arising immediately and 
directly from the man himself; the second, 
something out of himself, arising from foreign 
interference in his favour. Let us examine 
upon which of these the word of God directs 
us to depend, applying, as we advance, the 
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various principles and reasonings, which, under 
the former illustration of each, were adverted 
to or pursued. 

In the first place, justification-improper, or 
secondary, that is, pardon, may be obtained or 
dispensed in consideration of some gi'ound or 
reason arising directly from the offender him- 
self; from his previously good character, from 
his penitence, from his promise of amendment, 
or his humble and earnest appeal to the pre- 
rogative. Such facts and circumstances as 
these, may certainly prevail at times with a 
government to remit the penalty incurred by 
disobedience, and, of course, to confer justifica- 
tion by favour. Especially may this be ex- 
pected in cases where the offence is trivial, or 
where there may be a doubt of the perfect 
propriety of the law. Now, the question is, 
may we apply this as the proper analogy to the 
case of man and his Maker ? Are we authorized 
to expect pardon on any such grounds and 
considerations ? 

A thousand voices reply, " Certainly." " Why 
not ?" " Surely, in examining and judging of 
character, it would be unfair to neglect the best 
and brightest parts of it, and inequitable not 
to balance the evil and the good ? " " It never 
can be supposed that God will condemn a man, 
uniformly amiable and virtuous, for a few sins ; 
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or that, in any instance he will act without 
making proper allowance for human weakness ?*' 
^' If we are sorry for the past, and ask to be 
forgiven, and reform and improve, what more 
can possibly be required?" ''My son, or my 
servant, acknowledges his fault, and I forgive 
him, — am I better than God ? '* " It is monstrous 
to think our imperfections can appear so aggra^ 
vated and immense; or that any law which 
makes them appear so, should be approved or 
executed by the bountifiil Father of all man- 
kind !" 

Now, all this reasoning might be met by 
reasoning. It might be shown, that there is 
much to lead us to suspect that mi is by no 
means so trivial a matter as these speakers 
represent; (that it is trivial, or comparatively 
$0, is, you may observe, the assumption on 
which the whole of their observations proceed.) 
Then, supposing it to possess the character of 
a grave, or, let us say, a capital, ojBFence, it 
might be urged, that one such offence is 
sufficient, in human governments, to expose to 
punishment a person in every other respect 
virtuous; that repentance, entreaty, and so on, 
cannot, in such cases, be admitted; for, having 
no reflex operation on the past, and being in- 
capable, therefore, of altering the fact of the 
offence, they are insufficient to . authorize a 
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departure from the law. It might be said, that 
a father or master may do what a judge or 
governor cannot; that even they do not always 
so easily pass over disobedience; and that to 
conceive of God merely as sustaining to his 
creatures the parental relation, is a partial, and 
therefore an illogical and false, view of his cha- 
racter, of our relation to Him, and of his to 
us, and, if admitted as a principle in moral 
reasoning, must lead to absurd and pernicious 
conclusions. Then, again, it might further be 
said, that there is this difference, unquestionably 
great, between law, liuman and divine, namely, 
that, wliile doubts may often be justly enter- 
tained of the propriety of the one, the perfect, 
eternal, immutable propriety of the other never 
can be doubted ; that, therefore, any thing like 
arbitrary departure from it by Deity, is incon- 
■ ceivable, because it would be wrong; that its 
sanctions must, of course, be as proper as it- 
self; and that it must be right for God to exe- 
cute, whatever it is right for God to denounce. 
Besides, it might be suggested, that the punish- 
ment of sin is not, properly speaking, executed; 
that is, that it requires no exertion of power on 
the part of God, but that it is rather to be 
regarded as the direct and necessary result of 
sin itself upon intelligent and moral natures, 
which, probably, could not, as such, have been 
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coBstituted dilBFerently in relation to sin; that, 
therefore, no punishment awaiting sin can pos- 
sibly be disproportioned to the offence, for it is 
nothing else but just the unavoidable perpetua- 
tion, and the evolving, so to speak, of the of- 
fence itself; hence, what is to be positively 
done on the part of God, what requires the 
exertion of power, in the case of offenders, is, 
not the infliction or the execution of punish- 
ment, but, it is the interrupting, by miracle, of 
the estabhshed and necessary laws that govern 
the spiritual, intelligent, and moral universe; 
and then, as an inference from all this, it might 
be observed, that it is at least doubtful whether 
any thing suggested by the above speakers, 
amounts to an adequate consideration to induce 
God to work such a miracle. It might stiU 
further be urged, that the voice of humanity, 
the testimony of our own nature, intelligibly 
expressed in rehgious rites, is directly and uni- 
versally opposed to the preceding assumptions; 
that the superstitions of all ages and coun- 
tries, however different in some respects, always 
had one common character, in that they were 
adapted to guilt, not innocence; and included 
sacrifices, sufferings, and so on, as groimds of 
forgiveness, and considerations to propitiate, — 
just as if the heart, when not misled by the 
understanding, — ^as if men, uncorrupted by rea- 
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soning, unsophisticated by philosophy, had an 
instinctive consciousness that something else was 
essential to pardon besides the expressions of 
penitence or prayer. 

I merely observe, that this, and much more 
than this, might be said, by way of argumen- 
tatively meeting what was supposed to be ar- 
gumentatively advanced. But the fact is, that 
reasoning, ai^ument, is, on either side, at pre- 
sent, altogether improper. We are not now 
reasoning on general principles ; we are not 
seeking by argument the establishment or dis- 
covery of certain truths; we are receiving evi- 
dence, we are Ustening to testimony. We have 
to do, not with what we think, but with what 
we read ; the question is not what we fancy we 
can prove to be rational, but what we find God 
has pronounced to be right. However myste- 
rious, therefore, it may seem, however irrecon- 
cilable to just reasoning, for violations of divine 
law to be pardoned on account of the offender's 
other virtues, or on accoimt of his penitence, 
reformation, or entreaty; yet, if the Scriptures 
really assert that these, separately or combined, 
constitute God's selected ground of justification 
by favour, then, let reason do homage to faith, 
and let us reverently admit the sacred fact, how- 
ever repugnant it may seem to our philosophy. 
Thus we are brought back to the inquiiy. 
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to which, indeed, we are rigidly bound . down, 
^^What saith the Scripture?'* '^What is the 
response of the infaUible oracle to this second 
question submitted to its decision V 

In ascertaining the reply of the '^ faithfiil and 
true witness," it is important to observe, that 
all the declarations or evidence of that witness 
must be heard. The answer is not obtained 
by its being shown that such and such things, 
(what have been mentioned for instance), are 
required, unless it also be shown that nothing' 
else is required. We must hear the witness out> 
remembering that they only who, on any ques- 
tion, possess the whole truth, possess the truth. 
The greater includes the less ; the admission 
therefore of the greater, is not the denial of 
the less, but the admission only of the less is 
the denial of the greater. It is granted, a part 
of truth is truth, but, it may operate with the 
malignity of error if it be mistaken for the 
whole ; this mistake is error, and the truth, 
whatever it be, associated with such mistake^ 
will operate, in the mind that admits it, accord- 
ing to this secondary conception; it will thus 
lose its proper character, have its relation to the 
rest of truth destroyed, and really become an 
error; for, it will be taken for what it is not, that 
is, it will be, virtually, a delusion and a false- 
hood. These positions are self-evident. It is 



important to regard them in all inquiries, phi- 
losopliical, scientific, or sacred. It is important 
to regard tliem now. 

What, then, saith the Scnpture ? that is, 
seeing that man needs a pardon, and pardon 
may be dispensed on two grounds, the first 
of which is, something arising directly and im- 
mediately from the offender himself, his virtue, 
penitence, reformation, and so on, what saith it 
as to these things ? Does it say that these 
things are necessary ? does it say that no- 
thing else is necessary ? or, which is the same 
thing, but less direct, is it simply silent, giving 
no intimation of, uttering no allusion to, any 
other thing as essential to constitute the ground 
of forgiveness ? The thousand voices whose rea- 
sonings we have already heard, would reply to 
these questions by thousands of quotations, in 
which, not virtue, perhaps, but repentance, is 
required as preliminary to pardon. " The sa- 
crifices of God are a bioken spirit ; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise." " O Lord, pardon my iniquity, for 
it is great." " I said, I will confess my trans- 
gression unto the Lord, and thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin." " Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
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for he will abundantly pardon/* '^ If we con- 
fess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins." And so on. 

Now, to all this what is to be objected? No- 
thing. We have no objection, we dare not 
object, to any thing proceeding from the infal- 
hble oracle. This proceeds from it; it is there- 
fore truth. The question is. Is it the whole 
truth, or only a part of it? It will be quite 
conclusive, if it be the entire evidence; if the 
witness, whose testimony we are obtaining, has 
nothing farther to advance. But, if there be 
something farther; if any thing additional is 
stated; any thing not of the nature of a men- 
tal feeling or moral act on the part of man, 
but something effected independently of him, 
whatever it may be; this, and this alone, will 
contain or complete the response to the pro- 
posed inquiry. Let the evidence proceed. 
'' Without shedding of blood is no remission." 
'^ The blood of Jesus Christ — cleanseth us from 
all sin." '' Repent — and beUeve the gospel.^ 
Preaching '^ repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ." ^' In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
his grace." " Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us." ^' God was in Christ, reconciling thq 
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world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them. — He hath made him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might 
be made tlie rigliteousness of God in him." 
Ye are " redeemed — with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and with- 
out spot." " This is — my blood, shed for many 
for the remission of sins." " Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." 
" He is the propitiation for our sins." " God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish." " As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the vrildemess, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up ; that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish." "Whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, — that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth." And so on. 
Now, it is to be observed, that all this is 
as really a part of scripture testimony as what 
was previously adduced. It is additional, not 
contradictory to the other. It is quoted, not 
to explain what it is on account of which man 
obtains pardon (we have not come to that yet), 
but merely to show, that something else is essen- 
tial to the object, besides what may exist in 
himself. It is utterly impossible that tiiese pas- 
sages could have been written by persons who 
aa2 
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had no idea beyond certain feelings or acts on 
the part of man, and forgiveness on the part 
of God. Here are distinct and intelligible in- 
timations of something which man did not do, — 
something out of himself, whatever it may prove 
to be, as necessary to his enjoying justification 
by favour. We consider, therefore, this second 
inquiry to be clearly and unequivocally answered. 
It is plain, that the first ground of pardon, like 
the first kind of justification, must be given up; 
the one is insuflSicient, as the other is unattain- 
able. 

Nor is this all. The passages adduced will 
warrant a still stronger mode of expression than 
any yet employed. The nature of the insuffi- 
ciency which scripture appears to attach to what 
we term the personal ground of secondary jus- 
tification, is to be observed. It is insufficiency, 
not of degree but of kind; not comparative, but 
absolute. That is to say, the meaning of the 
oracle seems to be, not that those personal acts 
and emotions, to which we have referred, and 
which it demands, are insufficient to secure par- 
don in such a sense, that with the something 
else to which it alludes, they will, altogether, 
be sufficient, — thus attributing to them a certain 
portion of direct and effective influence in se- 
curing the boon; but, it seems to be, that the 
direct and elBFective influence belon]gs to that 
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something else, exclusively and alone ; and that 
those personal emotions and acts are demanded 
for some other purpose ; that they have a pro- 
jiriety and a use distinct from what would be 
involved in their constituting a part of the con- 
sideration on account of which pardon is con- 
ferred ; for, if they did this, they would become 
entitled, that is, they would entitle man, to a 
part of the glory and lustre of the achievement. 
You will see the truth and the force of these 
remarks, perhaps, by noticing what the language 
is, and what it is not, in which some of the 
most important statements of scripture, relating 
to the matter, are conveyed. It is true that 
repentance, and reformation, and earnest sup- 
plications for mercy are required, and, without 
these, it is represented that the benefit of that 
something on which pardon depends is certainly 
not obtained; but it is obv-ious that all these 
things are spoken of in a very different way, 
and are represented as very different in nature, 
from that something itself; and it is intimated 
that they are regarded as possessing a very dif- 
ferent sort of worth, and are contemplated by 
God in a veiy different light, from it. Assumuig 
that faith, as the simple reception and corre- 
sponding impression of the testimony of God, 
cannot possibly have in it any thing of the 
nature of a meritorious work, then, it will be 
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may be thus stated. You were informed, that, 
in just and legitimate governments, the Law 
reigns ; that, those who represent and execute 
it, are required to act according to law; that, 
they may be considered . as possessing both a 
personal and official character, in the one of 
which, they have certain feelings, and in the 
other, certain functions and duties ; that, it 
may happen, therefore, in cases of flagrant 
offence, that, however personally they might 
compassionate the criminal, and desire to save 
Jaim, they may, officially, be utterly unable to 
do so, because, such a course, though agreeable 
to theii: feelings as men, would be inconsistent 
with their obligations and duties as governors ; 
a case, however, was imagined, in which their 
desire to do this was supposed to be so strong, 
as to lead, first, to the suspension of punish- 
ments, and, then, to the adoption of some ex- 
traordinary measure, which, being appealed to 
by the guilty, should be admitted as a valid 
ground for the exercise of the prerogative. This 
was represented as the provision of something 
out of a man's self, as the ground of his justi- 
fication; it was described as being intended to 
warrant a departure from the exact letter of the 
law, yet maintaining and illustrating its spirit; 
that thus the executive, or supreme presiding 
power of the state, might be able to extend 
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mercy to an offender, without appearing to 
sanction or palliate his offence; in other words, 
it is the opening of a way for the exercise of 
the prerogative, not merely as prerogative, that 
is, not merely as an act of personal pleasure and 
irresponsible will, but an act, which, judged of 
by the principle of law, should be seen to be 
satisfactory to and confirmatory of that prin- 
ciple. Then, you were further informed, that, 
supposing such a course as this adopted, and 
proposed to be acted upon, with respect to an 
offender, two things were to be remarked; ,/irst, 
that, in such a case, all the offender had to do 
was, to ascertain wfiat was appointed to meet 
the emergency, and not whi/ that particular 
thing, whatever it might be, was specifically 
selected ; for, its efficacy, in relation to him, 
would, it was observed, rest on his simple re- 
ception of and appeal to it as a fact : second, 
that still, as its efficacy, in relation to the go- 
vernment, must be supposed to result, not fi'om 
its mere appointment, (for if so, it would resolve 
itself, after all, into an act of mere will, and, in 
relation to the government, would be the same 
as if it had appointed nothing,) — as its efficacy, 
then, in this relation, must be supposed to result 
from some inherent power and propriety in the 
thing itself, it was observed, that it might be 
expected to be so far understood by those to 
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whom it was proposed, as to permit them to 
see, to a certain extent, in what way it did 
harmonize the personal and official character 
of those who sustained and exercised the 
supreme authority; and thus, also, be adapted 
to operate, by way of natural consequence, on 
the improvement of the prisoner, making the 
very exercise of mind necessary to pardon fa- 
vourable to virtue, and constituting in itself the 
strongest motive to subsequent obedience. It 
was then added, by way of winding up the 
whole argument, that, supposing this to be done 
by a government, and intelligence of it to be 
authoritatively communicated to a guilty per- 
son, and he, in consequence, to appeal to and 
plead it, then, it was remarked, that, in such 
a case, a case entirely secular, the man would 
really be justified by faith. 

In proceeding with the present discourse, 
the question then, you perceive, again recurs, 
" What saith the Scripture ? " that is, what 
saith it, as to the bearing of these principles 
and observations on the case of man and his 
Maker ? What is the response of the infallible 
oracle to this last question submitted to its 
decision? Now, though it is obvious there is 
here much room for illustrative quotation and 
remark, yet, I really do think, that very few 
words may suffice to put us in possession of aU 
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that is absolutely necessary to be said ; for the 
inquiry has, in a great measure, been answered 
already ; the testimony given on the former 
questions, did, in answering them, inform us 
that the above principles are recognized, and 
have been acted upon, in the Divine govern- 
ment; and it did also, along with this, include 
the statement of facts coincident in design, 
nature, and tendency, with those described, or, 
if you choose, imagined. The view, however, 
of the principles and facts in speculation and 
action; the analogy between the supposed and 
the real case, the secular and the spiritual, 
may be briefly exhibited thus: 

Recollect and carefully weigh the import of 
the testimony of Scripture already adduced, and 
see if it does not include the recognition of 
such principles, and the statement of such facts 
as these : — that God's moral government of 
mankind is government according to law; that 
the governor is not a despot regulating the 
affairs of his great empire by mere will; that 
he is to be regarded, therefore, as actually sus- 
taining an official character, recognizing and 
respecting its obligations and duties, as well as 
possessing a personal character, with its sensi- 
iiility and feeling; that sin is a grave and capital 
offence ; that, therefore, however, personally, 
God may compassionate the sinner, the arbi- 
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trary remission of punishment is, officially, im- 
possible.^ — I am much mistaken if you do not 
almost intuitively perceive that these principles 
are involved in, and give its significancy and 
point to the scriptural evidence already before 
you. The following /ac^5 are also stated, more 
or less directly, in the course of it ; — that God 
has compared the conduct and character of men 
with the requirements of law^ and pronounced 
them offenders ; that, therefore, men, as offen- 
ders, stand exposed to the punishment attached 
to disobedience ; that the infliction of that pu- 
nishment is, however, graciously suspended; 
and that, in the mean time, an extraordinary 
measure has actually been adopted for the pur- 
pose of providing what may be appealed to by 
man as a valid ground for the dispensation of 
pardon. Nothing can be plainer, in my opinion, 
than that these facts are asserted by the scrip- 
ture testimony already heard. 

It is thus ascertained, then, that something 
has been appointed by God, independently of 
man altogether, which is to be the ground of 
his justification, if ever he is justified at all. 
What we have to do now, therefore, is, to 
notice the bearing upon this, of the two obser- 
vations before submitted, respecting the ima- 
gined case of such a measure being adopted 
by a human government. 
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As to the first observation relating to the 
fact of the appointment iiTespective of the 
rationale of it, a very brief remark or two will 
suffice. We may put it thus. Since there is 
a certain sometliing appointed, to which I, as 
a guilty man, am to look; to which I am to 
refer, so to speak. Him at whose tribunal I 
stand ; and which, thus appealed to, will be 
admitted, it is promised, as an adequate ground 
for the exercise of mercy towards me ; tell me 
what that something is, and I will employ and 
urge it, confiding in his perception of its pro- 
priety and power, even though, personally, I 
should be unable to perceive wki/ it is effi- 
cient. — To this demand the Scripture reply is 
direct ; and it includes, too, an instructive 
allusion illustrative of the course here promised 
to be pursued. As to the reply ; it is contained 
in such statements as these, — " the blood of 
Jesus Christ— cleanseth us from all sin." " In 
whom we have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins." " God sent forth 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin," or a sin-offering. *' He who knew no sin 
teas made sin," or a sin-offering, "for us." 
" Sacrifice and offering," (which are offered by 
the law), "thou wouldest not; but a body hast 
thou prepared me :■ — lo, I come to do thy will, O 
God ! — by the which will we are sanctified," — 
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(that is, separated — separated from the guilty, 
who stand exposed to punishment, and con- 
templated as pardoned and saved,) — '* through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once /or 
alir ''Without shedding of blood there is no 
remission;" — we are redeemed (punishment is 
remitted, we are pardoned or justified) by ''the 
precious blood of Christ." And so on. Now, 
these and similar passages, I regard as consti- 
tuting an explicit and intelligible reply to the 
demand just made. That thing, it appears, 
on account, or in consideration, of which 
pardon is granted to man, is the death of 
Messiah or the Christ. Whatever secondary 
or additional ideas may be necessary to explain 
the fact, this is the fact : as such, it has power 
with God as the representative, in his official 
character, of law, whether we see how it has 
it or not. And, now, by way of showing how 
it may be efficient with respect to man, even 
though nothing more were to be known but 
this, we shall quote and illustrate the allusion 
adverted to above. 

This allusion is contained in these words ; 
'' As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up : that whosoever beheveth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." You all 
know the historical fact here referred to. The 
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people had sinned. They were punislied by 
poisonous serpents being sent among them. 
The necessary consequence of being bitten by 
these was death. Nothing could save them but 
some direct, we might say miraculous, inter- 
position which should cut off the connexion 
between the poison and its consequences— the 
cause and the effect. For this purpose, Moses 
was divinely directed to elevate a brazen serpent 
upon a pole, and to assure the sufferers that 
all who looked upon it should immediately be 
healed. Now, in the same way, Christ, it is 
said, was, by crucifixion, lifted up from the 
earth, that all who spiritually look to him might 
spiritually hve. In neither case, you observe, 
thus stated, is there any account of the rationale 
of the thing. There is just a fact and a pro- 
mise, — the divine appointment and the divine 
pledge. And, to see the efficiency of these in 
relation to man, notwithstanding his ignorance 
of the former, attend to the following supposi- 
tion of what might have occurred in the Hebrew 
camp, and apply it as we proceed to the chris- 
tian argument. 

Conceive of an Israehte reasoning and acting 
thus : " I cannot comprehend this singular ap- 
pointment. What possible connexion is there 
between my looking at this object, and my obtain- 
ing the promised ad\'antage 1 I see not how either 
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the object itself, or my regard to it, can prevail 
with God miraculously to interpose between me 
and death. Why should there be this appoint- 
ment or this requisition at all ? Why may not 
God hear and answer my prayer addressed 
directly to himself, altogether irrespective of 
this, — addressed with earnest urgency, and 
prompted by sincere contrition ? Surely this 
appeal is more likely to be successful ; it can- 
not be denied; it is more rational in itself, 
and more consistent with just views of his cha- 
racter, who is rich in mercy and ready to 
pardon ! I will arise and go to him. I have 
sinned ; I am suffering ; I am dying : but, I 
will approach even unto his seat ; I will enter 
the sanctuary itself ; I will prostrate myself 
before the Lord; I will entreat him to forgive 
the iniquity of my sin, and to remove the burden 
beneath which I groan." Well ; this man might 
go, and might do what he had determined ; he 
might ga and offer his earnest and fervent sup- 
plication : but, do you think God would hear 
that prayer ? Do you think this kind of devo- 
tion would be accepted, or this appeal suc- 
cessful? that is, do you believe that these 
personal considerations would be sufficient to 
induce God to work the proposed miracle ? 
Certainly not. The poison would continue to 
penetrate, and pervade, and bum, even while 
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lie was prostrate before God in the sanctuary ; 
and there, perhaps, he might die ; and, thouifh 
dying in such a place and in such an exercise, 
he would appear in the Divine presence, as 
fresh from the act and attitude of sin ! Now, 
another Israelite, just as ignorant as this first 
man, of the adaptation, reason, and so on, of 
the appointment, but who believed the testi- 
mony respecting it, confided in the promise, 
and had recourse to it as a fact, leaving the 
perception of its sufficiency for the end pro- 
posed, to Him who had appointed it ; this 
person, would look— and live. The resemblance 
between the physical and spiritual appointment 
you can detect for yourselves. It is perfect, and 
beautifiil, and instructive. It fully illustrates 
the present observation ; and with the assur- 
ance that you will see this, we leave it for the 
next. 

In noticing this next and last point, we ob- 
serve, that there are scriptural testimonies of 
a somewhat different character from those 
hitherto adduced, and that even some of those 
may he viewed as establishing more, than they 
have yet been employed to prove ; that is to 
say, the response of the infallible oracle, when 
fully considered, will he found not only to state 
the fact which is appointed to constitute the 
ground of pardon, but also to explain, in some 

■ B 
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raeasure, how it is so : there are included in it 
unquestionable intimations respecting the ne- 
cessity, and design, and reason, and nature, and 
so on, of the appointment itself; the properties 
which impart to it its influence, in relation to 
God; and the power it is adapted to exert on 
the virtue of man. All that is necessary to be 
said on this and kindred matters, by way of 
appl)ring the observations, formerly advanced, 
may be comprehended, I think, in the following 
portions of scripture testimony and illustrative 
remark. 

In the first place. The previous question of 
the propriety of a government, — those who re- 
present and execute the law, and exercise the 
supreme power, in a state — the previous ques- 
tion, of the propriety of such persons volimtarily 
providing that, .which should warrant in them- 
selves a departure from the exact letter of the 
law, and allow the pardon of capital offenders ; — 
this, in relation to the divine government, is 
settled, — settled in the affirmative, by the evi- 
dence already heard, which says, that God has 
actually done it, actually, and of himself, done 
a certain something to take away the guilt of 
the world; and whatever he has done in fact, 
must be. right in principle. Then, that God's 
doing this, originated from the circumstance of 
his possessing a personal, and sustaining an 
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official character ; and that it was intended to 
hannonize each with the other, and both with 
law ; this, too, I conceive to be stated by the 
witness. " God is love" — " God is a consum- 
ing fire." " God desires not the death of the 
wicked" — "God hateth the workers of iniquity." 
Now God could not be and do, both these, in 
the same sense, or, in the same character ; and 
he could not act exclusively, in either character, 
without destroying the other : and if both were 
to be regarded, there would be a necessity for 
some extraordinary measure or arrangement, to 
eflFect such an end ; and this, I imagine, is re- 
ferred to in such passages as the following :■ — ^" It 
behoved Christ to suffer." " It became God, in 
bringing sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings."— 
Further, that the measure originated in the per- 
sonal, and was intended to illustrate the official 
character of God; that, in fact, it illustrates 
both, and imparts to the intelligent universe, 
higher conceptions of the divine glory, than if 
he had acted exclusively in either ; these state- 
ments, I think, are sustained by this testimony ; — 
" God so loved the world, — even when dead in 
sins, — that he sent his Son — to reconcile it to 
himself." " God hath set forth his Son, a propiti- 
ation, to declare, or display, his righteousness ; 
that he might he just, (he seen to be just,) and 
B b2 
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the justifier of him that believeth." " He is a 
just God and a Saviour." " He hath abounded 
(in his conduct in this matter) in all wisdom and 
prudence;" and hence there is displayed, tl> 
" principalities and powers, in heavenly places, 
by the church, (by the means of which it is the 
result, and which constitute and keep it what 
it is,) the manifold wisdom of God." Then, 
again, as to the nature of those means, and 
their mode of operation, or, in other words, 
the way in which the measure alluded to in- 
fluences the operations of government, it is 
represented thus ; — Christ *' gave himself a ran- 
som." '* Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us." 
He died '* the just for the unjust." More par- 
ticularly, giving what we take to be the sense 
of the passage — '* He who knew no sin, was, 
on our account, treated as if he were a sinner; 
that we, who are sinners, might, on his account, 
be treated as if we were righteous." And, that 
this should be the case, — that the work of 
Christ, (as the whole of what Messiah did and 
suffered is often comprehensively termed,) that 
this should appear to the mind of God an ade- 
quate reason for the merciful treatment of, that 
is, for the conferring of secondary justification 
upon, those that trust in him, — is intimated 
in scripture to arise from two circumstances. 
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namely, the dignity and tlie innocence of him 
who bore (in their eifects) " our sins in his own 
body on the tree." These two circumstances 
are asserted thus, — " The Word," (described as 
" the Word that was in the beginning with God, 
and was God,") " the Word, was made flesh 
and dwelt among us." " He humbled himself^' 
" and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men." " He 
took not on him the nature of angels ; but 
he took — the seed of Abraham," " the like- 
ness of sinful flesh," yet he was " holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners." He was 
" without blemish." He was " the Just One." 
The facts and properties thus asserted, are 
argued from, by the apostle, in this way, — es- 
tabUshing the point at present before us, — " If 
the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctify to 
the purifying of the flesh ; how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through tlie 
Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works ; " 
that is, from the burden, the guilt, and con- 
demnation of works that deserve death, namely, 
sins. 

From all that has been advanced, in order to 
ascertain how far " the faithful and tnie wit- 
ness" warrants the application of the principles 
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formerly stated to the subject of its own testi- 
mony — ^from all this, it does seem that scripture, 
as might be expected, explains, in some mea- 
sure, the nature, and propriety, and mode of 
operation, of that appointment, by means of 
which mercy is granted to man. It appears 
that a divinely glorious and immaculately holy 
person, denominated the Son of God, volun- 
tarily " came into our world," '' in the likeness 
of men;" that he did homage to law, both by 
obeying it himself, and by sustaining towards 
it the relation of answerableness for those who 
did not; that, being regarded in that relation, 
it pleased the Lord to bruise him;" and to 
put him to grief," and to " make his soxil an 
offering for sin;" that thus, the letter of the 
law was departed from, but in such a manner 
that the spirit and principle of it was most 
eminently maintained and illustrated; and that 
hence, on this account, the law itself can con- 
sent to the justification of an offender; or God, 
in his official character, can consistently remit 
the punishment of those who plead the trans- 
action as the ground of forgiveness. All this 
can be ascertained firom scripture, and it can be 
comprehended. It may be understood as well 
as beheved. And hence it is possible to apply 
the last idea previously suggested, respecting 
the very process of pardon being favourable 
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to virtue. This is both distinctly asserted by 
scripture, and may be seen to follow by way 
of natural consequence. Christ " loved us" and 
" laid down his life for us." This is the fact. 
Then the moral influence of the fact is thus 
stated: — "The love of Christ constrahicUi us — 
to live — not to ourselves— but to Him who died 
for us and rose again." We " are bought with 
a price," therefore " not being our own," we are 
to glorify liim " who bought us," " in our body 
and spirit which are his;" and this can only be 
done by showing that that " grace which 
bringeth salvation," teaches us to deny " ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts," and to " live soberly, 
righteously, and godly;" because, this is the 
end proposed to be accomplished by Him who 
redeemed his people, " that he might sanctify 
and cleanse" them, and make them " a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works." In short, so 
directly is the ground of our forgiveness in- 
tended to operate upon virtue, and so adapted 
to do it, by way of natural consequence, fi'om 
the view which it gives of the sinfulness of sin, 
the excellence of law, and the attractions of 
holiness; and by the love and gratitude it ex- 
cites towards God, prompting the desire, and 
rendering it easy to obey and resemble Him; 
that those who, professing the trutii, are not 
virtuous, are represented as the enemies, not 
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simply of the precepts and the example^ but of 
the *^ cross, of Christ." 

It would have been easy to have enlarged 
upon all the topics thus briefly adverted to, 
and to have quoted additional passages under 
each. If, however, the principles intended to 
be illustrated and sustained, are really recog- 
nized, implied or asserted, in those produced, it 
is enough. One scriptural statement is as conclu- 
sive as ten; the thing, whatever it be, is in the 
Record, and must, therefore, of necessity be re- 
ceived. It may be as well to remind you, too, 
that it has already been shown, that it is no 
answer to say that other lower and lesser things 
are spoken of in connexion with this subject. 
The greater includes the less. Those who 
admit the greater can admit the less, and can 
harmonize each with the other, because they 
are in possession of a principle adequate to 
account, so to speak, for all the phenomena 
of the whole of Revelation. It is an axiom in 
theology, as well as in physics, that no more 
principles are to be admitted than what are 
necessary to account for appearances; but 
then, it is also an axiom, that as many 
must be admitted as are necessary. Now, we 
do think, that by the view we. have taken of 
the present subject, every thing contained in 
scripture is explicable; while, by any thing 
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short of it, much, very much, must remain 
mysterious. 

On the whole, the Scriptiu-es seem to decide, 
that the ground of man's justification as a sub- 
ject of God's moral government, is of the nature 
of the second ground of justification by favour. 
It appears, too, that its inherent properties and 
practical power are similar in kind to what 
would be required by right reason, in a cor- 
respondent process in human affairs. 



IV. 

In winding up the whole matter, and ob- 
serving how it is that we become interested 
in the proposed blessing, we have only to re- 
peat, in a spiritual sense, the observations which 
formed the conclusion of the last discourse. 
An authentic document is placed before us, 
making known this appointed and appropriate 
ground of justification ; directing us to depend 
upon and plead it; explaining so much as is 
necessary to constitute a rational inducement 
to our doing so; and including positive assu- 
rances of our finding it sufficient. We believe 
this; that is, we believe — not something about 
or concerning the things spoken of, — their ab- 
stract truth, or philosophic beauty, or syste- 
matic completeness; — but we believe the tilings 
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themselves; we receive from the whole truth a 
corresponding impression on the whole mind; 
we act under its influence ; we humbly, yet 
'' boldly " enter the '' holiest of all ; " we fiU 
our mouths with arguments, — such arguments 
as God has promised to regard; by them we 
direct the Divine eye from our own unworthi- 
ness to his worth in whom we confide; ths^t 
eye beholding there an adequate and equitable 
reason for the exercise of mercy, admits and 
approves the plea; upon this the compassion 
of his personal, and the rectitude of his oificial 
character completely coincide ; " accepted in 
the beloved," our sin is virtually, and our lia- 
bility to punishment actually, destroyed ; we 
are, as to legal consequences, placed in the 
condition, and clothed with the character, of 
those who have vindicated and established their 
personal virtue; we are regarded and treated 
as if we were just ; we are pronounced free ; we 
have liberty and life secured to us ; we are par- 
doned; we axe justified ; we axe justified by faith. 
That is to say; — with respect to God, we 
are justified in consequence of his perception of 
the inherent sufficiency of the work of Christ, 
to constitute the ground of forgiveness; with 
respect to ourselves, we are justified, in con- 
sequence of our reception of the Divine testi- 
mony concerning it. 
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The only remaining object of attention, is to 
endeavour to detect the point of coincidence 
between the New Testament view of this sub- 
ject, and that involved in the account of " the 
father of the faitliful." 

" Abraham believed God, and it was imputed 
unto liim for righteousness." " Now it was 
not written for his sake alone, that it was im- 
puted to him ; but for us also, to whom it shall 
be imputed, if we believe on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead." Now, I think 
it would' be plausible to say, that the point of 
which we are in search,— the point of coinci- 
dence between the patriarch and us, is to be 
found, not in the identity of the trath believed, 
but in the identity of the act of beUeving, — 
that act, by which both pailies equally exercise 
trust or confidence in the moral character and 
moral assurances of the same Being. It might 
be said, that Abraham did not believe that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, — 
that truth was not presented to him ; and, that 
we do not believe that our posterity are to be 
like the sands of the sea-shore, — that truth is 
not presented to 11.1: hut both, it might be 
added, do believe, with equal confidence, such 
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truths as are respectively presented to each. 
The illustration of the argument might then 
advance in this way: — Abraham believed what 
God promised respecting his seed in general, 
and Isaac in particular; he believed that, even 
though Isaac should perish on the altar, he 
would be raised up again from the dead, and 
that all that God had spoken would unques- 
tionably be ftdfilled. We believe that God htis 
raised up his own Son from the dead, ^' who 
was delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification;" and we, too, believe, that 
all that God has spoken of our obtaining mercy 
through him, will unquestionably be fulfilled. 
The mental act in the two cases are identical, 
though the propositions are not. Confidence, 
the same in kind, is placed in promises the 
same in their origin, though different in nature. 
Neither the one nor the other of us has a 
personal righteousness, in consequence of which 
we can claim to be declared jmt ; but both the 
one and the other have thaty which He with 
whom we have to do, has promised to make 
the occasion of treating us as if we were. 

I once thought this was the proper expla- 
nation. Further thought, however, leads me 
to reject it. The following reasons seem suf- 
ficient to warrant that rejection. In the first 
place, it cannot be, that the mere belief of 
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any truth whatever can possess such moral 
excellence, such meritorious efficiency, as, in 
itself, to constitute the ground of the forgive- 
ness of sin. It would be very wrong not to 
believe the ever blessed God,^ — " the God that 
cannot lie;" this would be a flagrant insult to 
eternal truth ; but, just for this very reason, 
the admission of his testimony can hardly be 
considered a thing as hkely to appear to him 
so singularly virtuous. Again. The above 
opinion would make the ground of justification 
different with respect to different individuals; 
there would thus be a difference instead of 
an identity in the feeling and tlie song of 
the redeemed in heaven 1 Further. To make 
faith or believing, viewed simply in itself and 
as our act, the ground of forgiveness, would 
afford reason for boasting, and subvert the 
capital scripture truth of salvation by grace. 
Once more. The opinion in dispute would 
virtually make justification the result of an ar- 
bitrary appointment, an act of mere prerogative, 
of personal irresponsible will, which would con- 
tradict what has already been proved respecting 
moral government, or government according 
to law, which is the nature of the Divine. 
Lastly. It would be at variance with what 
appears to be the sense of other scriptures, 
in which the point of coincidence between 
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Abraham and us seems obviously alluded to, 
perhaps we might say, explained. Let us ob- 
serve what these are. 

You may remark, then, in general, that Abra- 
ham was a believer, had, given proofs of faith,^ 
and was therefore, I apprehend, in a justified 
state, previous to the time in which the expres- 
sion quoted by the Apostle occurs in his history. 
The very promise, too, with which it is con- 
nected, had been given before. The words are 
to be found in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, 
appended, apparently, to a statement respecting 
the patriarch's seed ; but the same promise, 
substantially, is found at the beginning of the 
twelfth chapter, and you will observe it is there 
recorded as what had been said to Abraham 
at the time of his call, that is, when he was 
first separated firom siurounding idolaters, and 
brought into a new relation to God. It is also 
found repeated and amplified in the twenty- 
second chapter, at the period when the patri- 
arch's faith was ^' perfected," was fully evinced 
to be sincere, by its most conspicuous and 
splendid manifestation. On the whole, I am 
inclined to think, first, that the expression is to 
be regarded not so much as a particular state- 
ment referring to the particular period in which 
it occurs, as a general statement of the gene- 
ral fact, that it was by believing God, and not 
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by obeying any law, that Abraham was justified. 
Then, secondly, as to the particular truth to 
which he had respect; as to what it was on 
which his faith terminated, and on account of 
which it availed to justification ; that seems to 
be explained by Paul ui a manner which ac- 
counts for the frequent recurrence of the pro- 
mise to which we have been referring ; and 
which gives the expression, just described as a 
general statement, a pai'ticular and specific sig- 
nificance in connexion with that promise. 

The apostohc explanation to which we refer, 
ia contained in the third chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and may be gathered from the 
following passages. It starts, you will perceive, 
as a general argument, opposing and contrasting 
faith and works, — promise and law; and then 
it advances to a particular explanation of that 
faith, and tliat promise, by which Abraham was 
justified. These we shall see, in the end, to 
be identical with our own. 

" This only would I learn of you. Received 
ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith?— He therefore that mini- 
stereth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles 
among you, doeth he it by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith ? Even as 
Abraham believed God, and it was accounted 
to him for righteousness. Know ye therefore 
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that they which are of faith, the same are the 
children of Abraham." So far all is general. 
Works of the law, and the hearing of faith, are 
broadly contrasted. In what follows, the line 
of observation is narrowed, and the precise na- 
ture of that " hearing of faith," which justifies 
and saves, is distinctly illustrated. " The scrip- 
ture, foreseeing that God would justify the hea- 
then through faith, preached before the gospel 
unto Abraham, saying. In thee shall all nations 
be blessed/' " As many as are of the works of 
the law are under the curse ;" but " Christ hath 
redeemed us from the cm*se of the law, being 
made a curse for us;" "that the blessing of 
Abraham might come on the; Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ; that we might receive the promise 
of the Spirit through faith." ^' Now to Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made. He saith 
nut. And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, 
and to thy seed, which is Christ. And this I 
say, that, the covenant, that was confirmed before 
of God in Christ, the law, which was four hun- 
dred and thirty years after, cannot disannul, 
that it should make the promise of none effect. 
For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no 
more of promise : but God gave it to Abraham 
by promise. Wherefore then serveth the law?" 
'' The law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith." 
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'^ And if ye be Christ's, then are ye Abraham's 
seed, and heirs according to the promise." 

Now, from all this we learn, — that the gospel 
was preached to Abraham; that the covenant 
made with Abraham was confirmed in Christ ; 
that the blessing which comes upon us through 
Christ, is the blessing of Abraham ; that the 
promise respecting the seed of the patriarch had 
a reference to Christ ; that for us to be in Christ,' 
and heirs of the inheritance, is just to be what 
Abraham was, and to enjoy what he enjoyed. 
That which Abraham believed, therefore, and 
in virtue of which he was justified, was the 
assurance, however imperfectly communicated, 
of the pardon of sin through the merit of Mes- 
siah. It was the gospel in anticipation. With 
this view of the matter, as given by Paul, Peter, 
in the third chapter of the " Acts," appears to 
coincide. '' Ye are the children — of the cove- 
nant which God made with our fathers, saying 
unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the 
kindreds of the earth be blessed." Therefore, 
'' unto you first, God, having raised up his Son 
Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities." But still 
more strongly is our argument sustained by 
the memorable expression of the Lord himself — 
'^ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day : 
and he saw it, and was glad." 

c c 
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On the whole, the point of coincidence be- 
tween the patriarch and ourselves seems to be 
this. Abraham beheved in a Saviour to come; 
we, in one who has appeared. In relation to 
himself, he was justified in consequence of his 
dependence on the Divine testimony concerning 
that Saviour ; in relation to God, he was justified 
because that dependence pointed to Him who, 
'^ in the fulness of time," was to '' give his life 
a ransom for many." In all ages, the ground 
of justification has been the same as to the fact, 
however indistinctly revealed and partially ap- 
prehended; and the faith of the justified has 
been ^' counted for righteousness" only in con- 
sideration of its imiting them with it. He who, 
in himself, is ^' the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever," has also, in his assumed functions 
and mediatorial worth, been virtually so, in the 
view of the Divine mind, and in his efficient 
relation to the church. '^ He is the Lamb slain 
fi-om the foundation of the world." He will be 
adored throughout the coming eternity by all 
of every dispensation, as *^ Him in whom they 
obtained redemption, through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his 
grace," 

" Was not Abraham our father justified by 
works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon 
the altar? Seest thou then how faith wrought 
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with his works, and by works was faith madt' 
perfect?" Abraham, it appears, was justified by 
works as well as by faith; that is, by the one he 
was evinced to be, what he regarded himself in 
consequence of the other. On account of his 
faith, a person is treated as what he is not ; on 
account of his works, he is treated as what he 
is. In the former case he is pardoned as a 
sinner; in the latter he is approved as a saint. 
I believe in the merit of good works : only, 
observe what kind of merit it is. Good works 
have no merit in relation to our pardon, but 
they have a merit in relation to our faith. He 
who abounds in them is not only a better man 
than he who does not, but, as a believer, he is 
accumulating the only properties that will pass 
the judgment-seat. The question at the bar of 
Christ will be, not do 3'ou— but did you beUeve ? 
and the proof will be rested, not upon the splen- 
dour of external profession, nor the exercise 
of eloquent gifts, nor even the performance of 
miracles themselves ; but it will be rested upon 
the "perfecting" of faith by the actings of that 
love which faith leads to, and which prompts to 
the most cheerful and the most strenuous ftil- 
fillirlg of the law. The works to which we 
refer, though works coincident with law, are 
not works of law ; that is, they are not done 
in obedience to law as a covenant, and intended 
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to be presented to Justice, as a personal claim 
to acquittal and to recompense ; but they are 
works congenial with the spirit of law, regulated 
by it as a rule, flowing from gratitude, and 
intended to be humbly presented to Mercy, — ' 
presented as an outward and intelligible token 
of the inward and practical sincerity with which 
the mind reposed on its provision and its pro- 
mises. It is thus that the saint is justified as 
well as the sinner. And it is his dehght that 
it is so. Holiness is the element of joy, and 
law is the measure of holiness. It is the glory 
of unfallen natures to be under it and obey it ; 
it is the consummation of grace to induce in us 
a sympathy with them. The completeness of 
this sympathy will constitute at once our reward 
and our perfection ; the display of its existence 
now, is essential to the evidence of a justified 
state. ''A man may say he has faith;" but, 
unless it be *'made perfect" hy works, no one 
to whom he says it, is bound to believe him. 

VI. 

We are thus brought to the general conclu- 
sion of all we had projected on the character 
of Abraham. As in former discourses we illus- 
trated the devotional and practical reflections 
inspired by the subject, it is unnecessary to 
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detain you now by any such remarks. In 
closing, however, the whole series to which the 
history of this eminent believer has given rise, — 
a series which has occupied the mornings of 
seven sabbaths ; upon which some thought has 
been expended ; and in the course of which 
many important principles have been developed ; 
a number of feeUngs are excited, which, if time 
pennitted, we should be glad to, express. Whe- 
ther we are or not, we certainly ought to be 
both wiser and better for the view we have 
taken of the patriarch's excellence. Our con- 
fidence in God should be stronger ; we should 
be better prepared for trial; our minds should 
be more familiar with the fact that we are but 
" pilgrims on the earth," and our hopes should 
be more firmly fixed on the futurity beyond 
it, — In taking leave of the patriarch, we feel 
as if we were parting from a friend, with whom 
we had travelled far and long ; with whom 
we had taken sweet counsel, and who, as we 
advanced, had gained on our affections. We 
experience a sort of reluctance to approach 
the last word; — we are conscious of some- 
thing like regret, in closing the subject, as if 
it reminded us of the termination of all human 
engagements, and warned us that " the end of 
all things is at hand." — ^"The fathers, where 
are they i and the prophets— the patriarchs — 
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do they live for ever ? " Yes, they do live 
for ever. God is at this moment ''the God 
of Abraham/ of Isaac, and of Jacob, and he 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.** 
''Life and immortality have been brought to 
light by the gospel.** " The darkness is past 
and the true light now shineth.** "Let us be 
followers of those who through faith and pa- 
tience are inheriting the promises.** Let us 
often reflect upon the happiness of such as 
shall compose "the general assembly and church 
of the first-bom,** who shall be " gathered 
together fi-om the ends of the earth, and the 
isles of the sea ;** " who shall come unto 
mount Zion, and to the city of the living God, 
and to an innumerable company of angels, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling;** — ^who, "washed 
in that blood," — " cleansed, and justified, and 
sanctified, in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
by the Spirit of our God,*' " shall be presented 
to him, at length, as a perfect church, having 
neither spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.** — 
May the God of Abraham grant th^t you and I 
may be there. 

FINIS. 
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